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EDITH MOETIMER; 

OR, 

THE TRIALS OF LIFE. 
CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

It is a frosty evening in November. The young moon 
gives a clear light, and the stars are glorious above. It is 
about eight o'clock. I imagine myself going up a steep 
hill in a secluded part of the country, and so advancing 
upon the house of whose young mistress I am going to 
tell you. On the left-hand side a wall* of rock ris^. In 
barlMirous times the road ascended to the summit of this 
rock ; our grand£Eithers cut the present way, and so enabled 
wheeled vehicles to go where only pack-horses had trod 
before. From that moment the village of Steeple4iill 
became a rising place, and around tfte ancient Manor- 
house rose other dwellings, but of modest character, a^sd 
at respectful distances. Now, as we go up this hill this 
frosty evening, the high elm- trees have their shadows 
jpainted black upon that rocky side, and loose stones on 
the pathway shine like silver ai their feet. The clear 
light of the spangled sky makes the road white before us^ 
and the tread of our feet rings out with .a cheerful sound. 
But just at the summit of the hall, suddenly, a darkness 
fidls. Ilixcs and yew-trees take the place of the high 
road-side elms. A towering wall protects them, but they 
bang over in massive density, and shade the gateway 
lietweeu ita huge granite pillars, so that yon ought to 
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2 XNTBODUCTORY. 

know well where the entrance lies before yon yentnie to 
turn in to ihe Manor-honse, even on a starlight night 

There are other honaes in the Tillage. The baker's^ the 
brewer's, the doctor's, and the rival honaes of the two 
attorneys — ^for one attorney nerer floarished in any place* 
There is also Mr. Flasher's house, and Mrs. Bright's — the 
rich widow. And Parson Trotman's ; and Farmer Reeves's, 
who sells milk and buttor, eggs, bacon, and cheese, to 
everybody, and pays his rent ** Bke a man," it is said, to 
the squire's steward, who is called Mr. Norman, and to 
whom everybody touches the hat, or offers a hand, or 
makes a curtsey, or smiles graciously, as the case may be. 
For a long time the £unily of Norman lived at the Manor- 
house. From father to son the stewardship had descended 
for many generations, and in the old Manor-house they 
had lived ever since the owner had inherited a magnificent 
property elsewhere. But lately a change had come : a 
new house had been built, and Mr. and Mrs. Norman had 
gone to live in it. Nobody knew why, — Mr. Norman 
was not a man of many words, and Mrs. Norman either 
did not know, or had triumphantly vindicated her sex, by 
showing that she could keep a secret 

What in the world was gmng to be done with- the 
Manor-house ? This question was asked every day for at 
least three months, by every man, woman, and child of 
any 'cuteness, at Steeple-hill, — ^but no answer came. Mr. 
Norman was constantly asked; and his answers were 
various : ^' Going to varnish the oak ; going to take the 
yellow wash off the granite ; going to have the old pio- 
ttties cleaned ; going to have that great piece of tapestry 
mended ; going to give the old place a thorough wa^uag." 
Yet when the testing words, ^^ But why ?" were utteeed, 
he always found out that he must go away, and w^ 
accordingly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Flasher and their five daughters had 
never been so puuded in all their lives. Mr. and Mia 
Trotman said that it was not respectful of Mr. Norman to 
make so great a mjrstery of it The surgeon's wife said 
that what she had always hoped for was ^^ a crisis." I^e 
had felt sure that Steeple-hill would wake up to life at 
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list ^Bnt what life is there in all this soap*and-water, 
and tntpentine, and dismal dust-raising?" asked Mrs. 
Vine, of -the ^^ George and Dragon." ^^ If I see a sign 
hong ont, then I shall saj there is life, and death too, to 
one of us, hut — " *^ Treason, defamation, slander, and 
calumny ! Keep a civil tongue in your head, Mrs. Vine," 
said Mr. Bliss, the lawyer. And Mr. Honey, his hrother- 
limb, passing by at that moment, said, *^(}ood advice, 
Mrs. Yine !" which, that lady observed, she never could 
forget to the latest day of her life, for those two had never 
before been heard to agree together in public, since they 
first entered Steeple-hUl. 

Dut still the wonder grew. After the things mentioned 
by Mr. Norman had been accomplished, stranger things 
appeared : huge waggons, and many of them, and all full 
of furniture. The unpacking was awful, for such things 
had never been seen by Steeple-hill eyes before. Fumi- 
tore most unsuited to the style and fashion of the charming 
M Manor-house, was carried within its walls, and lighted 
1^ its desolate chambers. The furniture consisted of the 
necessaries of life, not of modem gimcracks, or fashionable 
follies : beds and wardrobes, dressing-taUes and chests of 
drawers, diairs, tables, sofas, book-cases, — ^that was nearly 
all, but all were of a gorgeous splendour. The village 
npholsterer put up ruby-coloured satin damask in what 
had been Mrs. Norman's back-parlour. In the children's 
sunny play-room there was blue satin, and white enamel 
chairs with legs and backs touched up with gold. The 
old cabinets, carved chests, heavy tables, and great high- 
backed chairs, now mingled with the new magnificence^ 
a&d made people's hair stand on end. The wonder and 
eniiosity of Steeple-hill was at fever-height. The only 
consolation of the ladies was to say, ^ Somebody is coming, 
and we shall call." 

But there was still more to wonder at A large room 
which had been used for a brewery, and the further end of 
wittdi had been made into a beer-cellar, was restored to 
its original dimensions. The entrance, which was from 
the court-yard, had been beautified, and made safe by 
dosble doors ; and an entrance from the house which had 
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4 IKTRODUCTORr» 

been closed np and papered over, was re*opened,— 4ral 
whj, iN> one knew. There stood this great long room^ 
rery dreary and cold-looking, and yet grand, for there 
was a majesty about the carved timbers of its ancient roof. 
The room through which yon entered it from the house 
had now been hung with pictures ; and when a drapery 
was drawn back, aud the door, thus disclosed, was opened^ 
-^how awful that huge place of emptiness looked. Its 
great cold area, and its obtrusively got-up, and newly- 
polished roof, — what was the meaning of it ? An answer 
came. 

One fine autumn day all Steeple-hill held its breath, as 
it were, for there walked through its broad and peaceful 
central way, Mr. Norman and another. Mr. Norman had 
brought him to his house in a gig, and now walked with 
him through Steeple-hill just as if it was nothing at all. He 
was an old man, tall and very upright ; he walked firmly, 
though he used a stick. He had knee-breeches, and 
buckles on his shoes. He had a longish coat, and a broad- 
brimmed hat. He was evidently the possessor of a 
remarkable-looking cloak, with certain cords and tassels 
unseen in Steeple-hill before, which Mr. Norman carried 
respectfully for him on his arm. He had a fresh-coloured 
fjEbce ; and when he paused beneath the Manor-house gate-* 
way he took off his hat and showed that his hair was thin 
and perfectly white. Of course he ought to have gone in 
at the front door, but he did not. He and Mr. Norman 
went to the yard, and entered, by the outer door, that 
great and dreary apartment In a moment the truth was 
known. Workmen were ready to receive his orders. It 
was to be a chapel, a Catholic chapel ; he was a priest^ 
and worse, a bishop ; and Mr. Norman called him, ^^ My 
liord." 

Again he walked through Steeple-hill, again he was in 
the gig, and Mr. Norman drove him away. But when 
Mr. Norman got back he was besieged with questions. 
The workmen from the chapel had told it all at the George 
and Dragon, and Mrs. Vine had wondered that they had 
not BEiinted. From that house it had spread to every kitchen 
in iBteeple-hill; from the kitchens it had reached the par^ 
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INTRODUCTORY. 5 

lours, the nurseries, and even the sacred privacy of Mr. 
Trotman's study, into which Mrs. Trotman rushed, and,-— 
*^ My dear, the Manor-house has been got ready for $ 
Roman Catholic, they are getting ready the chapel, a 
popish bishop was among us to-day; it is the most in^mous 
underhand plot, just like them ; I wonder we did not see 
it from the beginning i" 

Mr. Trotman was not a very quick man, — ^he really had 
to collect his senses before he could take in what his wife 
fio rapidly gave out. She had to begin again. She went 
haxik to their early life. Mr. Trotman, it must now be said, 
was the son of a successful surgeon, in the neighbouring 
village of Woodlands. He was more of a gentleman in 
manner than most of his family, and was an upright man, 
fuUy intending to do all the good in his power, but without 
a particle of theological knowledge. He was the mere 
slave of Protestant tradition. As might be expected, he 
was a good deal flustered. 

" I am sure that if I had known we were ev6r to have 
finch a trial as this, I should never have voted you out of 
your father's surgery. Little enough we thought of this 
when we came here, and a priest living in the Manor-house; 
of course, I shall be miserable every time I go outside the 
gates — why, I never saw a Papist in my life ! " 

During this speech Mr. Trotman seemed to have come 
to a resolution. He rose up; took one turn across the 
room, and then stood before his wife. ^^ I'll preach them 
such a sermon on Sunday, as shall make this interloper 
sick of Steeple-hill before he sees it." 

"Ay, ay, — Mr. Trotman," said his judicious spouse, 
whom nothing could appease; " but these people are power- 
ful. What's the use of stirring up a party against us in 
the village ?"— " Powerful," repeated Mr. Trotman. "Why, 
gracious me, yes; haven't you seen the things in the 
house ? There's a table, in the oriel window in " 

" I'll go and consult Norman ! " said Mr, Trotman. 
His wife, longing to hear if there was anything more to 
know, agreed gladly to this proposition, and putting hat 
and stick into her husband's hand, went herself to the 
school-room, where her two little girls were at their lessons 
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6 INTRODUCTORY. 

with Miss Trimmer. Miss Trimmer said that Mr. Mor- 
timer, the squire and the owner of the Manor-house, must 
be a dreadful man to allow a Catholic tenant to live in that 
dear old plaoe. Mrs. Trotman agreed to this. ^^He^ — he 
cares nothing about Steeple-hill, or anything else. He was 
a plesusant man, years ago. But he lives at that great 
splendid place, Menadarva, and what does he care about, 



"My dear, my dear," cried her hnsband, entering 
the room in an almost breathless state, "It's he himself, 
— it's Mr. Mortimer himself — Sir Gbdfrey I mean,-* 

hu sh " The " ktuh " drew attention to the sound of 

wheels. They looked from the window ; an open travel*- 
ling carriage with post-horses was passing at the momept. 
A gentleman in it returned the salutations of those he 
passed, by taking his hat off. " It is Mr. Mortimer, it 
really is; and that lady by his side, — why, it can't be 
little Edith grown to that ? 

" I believe it is," said Mrs. Trotman. " How lovely ! 
There they go through the gateway, — and Mr. Mortimet 
a convert; a man of his years too — and buried his wife ! ' 
Mrs. Trotman was not a very close reasoner. But she 
went on. " And old Sir Geoffrey only buried last month. 
But if that is Edith, she is downright beautiful. Why the 
village won't be the same place. What will the country 
come to; and, my goodness, Mr. Trotman, how shall we 
manage on the next fifth of November? " 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE HOUSE OF MORTIMER. 

^^ Wuat'b in a name ? That which we call a rose by 
mnj Other name would smell as sweet" , No such thing. 
Jnliet was in love. '^ What's Montague ? " she asks-* 
whjf-it is not Hobson, or Bobson, or Snigg. — ^And that is 
eTer3rthing. Now, Sir Godfrey Mortimer would not have 
be^i oalled anything else for all the world. In an up- 
lifted sort of way, he was splendidly and serenely thank^l 
that he bore his own name. 

It is just possible, if there be such a creature in the 
world as a genealogist who is not a poet, that such a 
being may say, that there has not been, at least of late 
years, any baronet so called — and that it is a serious thing 
to take so great a name for so slight a purpose as this 
story. I cannot answer such a monster. I claim Sir 
Godfrey Mortimer. He shall be the captire of my quill 
and my penknife, as bows and spears are out of fashion, 
and I will have the unblazonable coat with him. 

I mean no disrespect to anybody — ^not, in the first place, 
to that highest Personage, who has the power of quartering 
the coat (^Mortimer, nor to his Grace the Dukeof Bucking* 
ham, nor to any other of England's great nobility, who wear 
barmly of six, or and azure, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. 
Bat I must have my own way with these Mortimers. 
My hero, Sir Godfrey, is sitting, in deep thought, in an 
amber-coloured easy-chair, in what had been ealled Mrs. 
Norman's back-parlour, but which now was called the 
dining-room. The chair was drawn to the edge of the 
rug; the fire blazed brightly, and standing by it, and 
leaning against the huge granite chimney-piece^ was 
Edith. 
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8 THE HOUSE 09 MORTIMER* 

Dear imaginatiye reader, bare you ever loved wood and 
stone? If you have not, or could not, you can never 
understand Edith. She stood there, and leaned her small 
beautiful head against the hard, cold, glittering, unpainted, 
and ungilded stone, and loved it dearly. The stone 
reached from the hearth to the stuccoed ceiling. Far 
above where Edith's hand could reach, there stood oat a 
little ledge ; but there must have been giant forms in the 
days when it was of any use. And above the ledge, 
stretching up to the ceiling, and looking down, grandly, 
with an air of protection, was the coat of arms, which a 
hundred heroes had borne, and which had been in every 
battle-field, upon the victor s side. The severe ornaments 
of ancient architecture surrounded it, and came down in 
quatrefoils and crosses on each side of the fire-place* 
And against them leant Edith with a heart full of fondness, 
and a soul swelling with sweet and solemn thoughts. 

What was Edith like ? She was exactly like her own 
name. Forgive me, then, i^ for the sake of the uninitiated, 
I say, that she had very dark hair, yet not absolutely 
black ; fine, distinct, pencilled eye-brows, and eyes which 
you were a little, — just a little surprised to find not quite 
so dark as such hair demanded. Her complexion was Buc, 
and rather pale when she was not speaking; but the 
colour came and went, for Edith was young, and fall of 
feeling. At this time, as she leans against the chimney* 
piece, she is slight, and not tall, but she is only sixteen, 
and, perhaps, she has not done growing — and, althou^ 
she is a Mortimer, she is the image of what her beautiful 
mother was at that young age. She is dressed in black 
silk, and it hangs full and heavy on the ground with its 
deep cripe trimmings. It reaches up to her throat, but 
arms, which might have been a sculptor's models are only 
slightly shrouded in the crepe of her hanging sleeves. 

Her &ther rises up. He is a Mortimer from head to 
foot. He is fair, with full blue eyes, and very light hair, 
which curls beautifully. He has a form of great height 
and power, with the most beautiful feet and htnds in the 
world. He is thirty-seven years of age, and looks ten 
years younger. He is a real hero, in his dark-haired 
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THB BOU«E t>F MOBTIMKR. V 

daughter's romantic heart. He has been tix mouths a 
widower^ and a month ago his father died. 
. He rises up and speaks — ^^ Edith." 

^' Yes, papa." Edith privatelj kisses the rude qnatre«> 
foil, and ad^anoes to her fsither's side. He passes his arm 
round her, smiles on her lovingly for a' moment, then 
releasing her, he speaks again — 

*' Edith, shall you be happy here ? " 

**^ Happy ! O papa ! " she glances rdund on the 
panelled and pictured walls; she thinks of the great stone 
mullioned window, which stretches out behind the drawn 
damask curtain; she sees the carved stone, and drops gently 
ihto a high-backed chair, as modem as Queen Elizabeth, 
and says again — " Happy ! O yea, perfectly happy, papa«" 
. " You know that we are ]f)oor, Edith?" 

^' Ob yes, papa," with rather a puzzled tone. 
- " Do you think you know what porerty means ?" 

- " I can guess, papa. I think *' 

. ♦^WeU?" 

. Edith does not speak for a moment, but then says with 

a sigh,— 

^^ Mrs. Tartlet is going to-morrow to Sir George 
Orandison's?' 
, " Yes." 

^^ I am so sorry." 
. ^ And you, E(tith, are to be your father's housekeeper." 

Sir Godfrey smiles, and Edith, getting up, puts her 
hand on his arm,' and, looking very beautiful, says ih&t 
ehe shall like it very much. 

^^ Have yon a pencil and some paper there ?" 
. "Yes, papa." 

She takes from an ivory box an atom of a gold penciU 
case, and produces a little musk-smelling note, on the 
envelope of which she prepares to write. 

*^ You know what luxury is — it is what I had a few 
yfeeka since. Menadarva and its broad lands, and an 
Income that flowed in like a river of gold." 

Edith langbs. 
; ^^ And yet, even in my childish recollections, I loved-^ 
or I honoured this house mo8t»" 
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10 THB HOUSE OP MOBTIMBR. 

^ It it liie faome of our snoeston ; I do not Iraow that a 
Mortimer ooold bo better anywhere el«e. "Bat power, 
place, inflnenoe* is go&e with Menadarra, and I stand 
here bj myself with ooij jewel of a diild, and only eight 
hundred a year. Now, Edith, I want you to learn how 
mnoh that is. Sitting in the chair, I tlwaght of a way of 
showing you* Of oonrse the honse must be k^ in good 
repair." 

" Oh, yes." 

'' Say J£d0 a year, then." 

Edith writes down the soms her £ftther mentions 

'' Goals and oandles, £50." 

Edith gires an inyolnntary shudder, but she writes jt 
down. 

^^ Odds and ends, £20. And can yon dress for £50?" 

« I'll try, napa.- 

^^ Tory wdl — your dress and mine, £100. Then your 
maid, and the housemaid, and the cook, and the kitdben- 
maid — ^we shall not want a dairy, — their wages, £60. 
And old Masters, £50 ; and William, £20 ; and the gromn, 
£20 ; and gardener and woman, £75 ; and occasional h^p^ 
£15; and food for horses, £100; and taxes, £80; and 
food for four women and three men, £200 ; and another 
£100 for you and me and an oecasional guest; and cellar, 
£20 ; and washing, £60." 

'' Yes, papa, I should think that would do," sud Edith. 

" Well, then, add it up." 

^^ Oh, papa— 4t is a thousand a year." 

^^ Yes, my darling ; which is three hundred a year 
more than I should like to spend. Now, ke^ that paper 
till to-morrow, and bring it to me with such things left 
out as you can .spare, and we will talk it oyer again." 

The next morning Edith came with her paper. Her father 
stood up, and, keeping her by his mde, looked it through. 

*^ Very well, Edith. It begins, as all good things should 
begin, with self-sacrifice. Your clothes, £30 ; no maid ; 
no horse for yourself; one man-servant less. Yes, -w^ 

might do this — or ^ He paused, and then said "or" 

again, — and then, looking at his atteatiye child, said 
^^ or" once more, and a most emphatic or it was i 
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THE HOUSE OF MORTIMER. 11 

*' What 18 the iilternatire, paf>a ?" 

^^ I would not do anything to make you the least nn- 
comfortable for the world ; oat I don't want to see that 
beloved brow lined with care. Saving if jon don't know 
how to do it, is fall of trouble. Bnt, as a matter of fiEust, 
eight hundred a year is quite enough for you and me— the 
cmly disadvantage being that we hare been accustomed to 
twice as many thousands. Now, I have an idea that 
I^Miy Sarah Tregenna would live with us if I asked her 
to do so. You might learn housekeeping from her.'f 

Edith's face brightened. ^ I should like it very much," 
she said firmly. ^^Yery much,— 'very much indeed, papa. 
I am sure she will come. She was always so kind to me. 
And she will match this house exactly." 

Sir Godfrey laughed heartily. Edith laughed a little 
too; but she was firm to her opinions, and they were re* 
amrkable opinions — such as th^: Aunt Sarah was stiff; 
stony; medieval; not easily managed; unlike all other 
people. But then, she was distinguished, sensible, pro-* 
tecting, sincere, faithful. She was like the old chimney- 
piece, — ^like a picture in a carved oak frame without any 
gilding, — like an illuminaied book of devotions. She ought 
to have been called Gwendaline; and she looked like the 
Yictoria Regia, thorns and alL ^^ But before it had thai 
stupid name" says Edith, earnestly — **^ when it was lonely, 
untalked of by the staring world, in its native waters, with 
its still look, and wide-open, waiting, watchful eye, so 
strongly rooted, so firmly floating on life's waves, so pure, so 

Edith stops, for her fother has said '^ Go, on ;" and he is 
looking very naughty, — ^but she smiles and kisses him, and 
says, ^' So excessively odd, papa ! " 

He laughs : '^ You little enthusiast, — shall I write to 
her then ? " 

^^ Directly, dear fiapa, — and let me write too. " 
. "What shall you say?"— "That I shall break my heart 
if she does not come.'* 

" Oh, sixteen ! " exclaimed Sir Godfrey, " How could I 
have thought that my fanciful child was fit to keep 
accounts?" 
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12 THB HOUSE OF MORTIMER. 

EditH had pat writing materials before her &ther, and 
he began to write, — 

"My dear Lady Sarah." — ^We wiU read the letter by 
and by, we must pre&ce it by a further account of the 
house of Mortimer. 

About fifty years before the writing of this letter, thert 
had lived a Webb heiress of fabulous wealth, and inde* 
scribable beauty. She had married at twenty-one, Lord 
Tregenna; and her only child by that marriage was Lady 
Sarah. Her second husband had been the late Sir Godfrey 
Mortimer, and the present Sir Godfrey had been the only child 
of the second marriage. Lady Sarah was seven years older 
than her half-brother; and she had always been a Catholic, 
as Sir Godfrey's mother had been. But Sir Godfrey did 
not recoDect his mother, she had died when he was an 
in&nt. Lady Sarah had not lived at Menadarva after her 
mother's death, and the brother and sister had not seen a 
great deal of each other, only enongh to make Edith think 
of lier as has been said. 

Sir Godfrey now writes,— 

"Dear Lady Sarah,— Yon know a good deal of what 
has happened, but perhaps not all. You know that my 
fftther displeased at my becoming a Catholic, altered his 
will, and that I have, in consequence, inherited the entailed 
property only. This is not much trouble to a man who 
saw his wife die happily, strengthened by the sacraments; 
and whose daughter is an exceedingly/ old Catholic already. 
I always think we owe a great deal to your prayers, — and 
to my dear mother. I know the anguish of her death-bed 
on my account, it has found its answer now. When my 
father sent for me, he was unable to transact business— « 
my name, repeated at intervals for hours together, made 
the people about him aware of what he wished. When I came 
to him, he made signs that he would write, — - showed 
great pleasure at the sight of his will, — ^found himself un- 
able to make the alterations he certainly desired to make, 
and clasping my hand with sobs and anguished looks, he 
died. But I was restored to his love. He kissed my 
crucifix, — ^pointed to our mother's picture, and I believey 
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understood mucli of what I said to him at that awfal 
honn 

^ He is gone, and as to the loss of one property, I nerer 
intend to regret it. But I am friendless. That is, when 
I look at my darling Edith, I feel friendless. You will 
gness whj. I want you to have pity on her, and come to 
us. What she wants to learn of woman's duties, you oould 
teach her. A guiding hand for a year or too will sare me 
anxiety, and be an inestimable advantage to her. If yon 
had not given up living at Tregenna, I would not ask this* 
But at least you will come for a visit, and I believe that 
Edith will persuade you to stay." 

Lady Sarah's answer was in these words :— 
^ My dear Brother, — I shall be with you on Tuesday 
next. I received your note just as I was packing up, 
intending to go to London. It will be Steeple-hill. I beg 
Edith's pardon — MortimerManor, — instead of London now. 
I leave everything I have to say till we meet. 

^' Your affectionate Sister, 

^ Sarah Beatrice Tregenna." 

** Tuesday is to-morrow!" exclaimed Edith with clasped 
hands, as she finished the note. 

** Quite true," said Sir Godfrey. 

** Oh, I am so glad ! " said Edith, her eyes full of tears. 
^ Ever since I have thought of her coming, I have wanted 
her every moment." 

^ Don't be too sanguine, Edith. Lady Sarah has her 
peculiarities. You may not get on as well as you expect. 
She may not choose to stay ; she is unyielding. Even I 
myself not having seen her for above two years, and having 
been then a Protestant, scarcely know how we shall get 
on. She has always had my highest, my most unqualified 
respect, but I almost think that we have yet to learn to 
love." 

Edith had been looking earnestly fai her father's face,— - 
**That is very natural for you — ^but I don't feel so. When 
I was a little child, she was my mystery: as I grew older, 
she was my romance ; and now I will have her. for my 
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tonderfrieiid. I bov ker Teiy walL I>W tfaftil 
know her.** 

The next day cmm. Edith west half a doien tiinefl 
bto the hed-rooa Lftdj Sumh wia to oocopy. She poked 
the fire, ehe looked ariHnd. She pat annll vaaee of flowers 
before the altar she had OMde out of an old heaify littk 
taUe. She wanted the rooat to look very Catholic It 
was pandled with bright oak. Our Bleeaed Ladj and 
St. Aloyans adorned the waUa. But her last risit was 
intermpled by the i4>iHroadi of wheels. 

^She is oome," said Edith's heart; and she flew down* 
stiurs. She stood in the hall,— they had not reached the 
door; she lan into the libiary: ^^Papa, hark!" And 
then her heart beat almost andibly. She had nerer wd- 
comed any one by herself before. Yes, by KerMtlf — for she 
wanted her mother's preeenoe. Her heart cried ont for 
Fhat it ooald never find again, and she dropped sobbing 
into the chair her fiUher had le^ In another instant she 
rose np, for through the open door entered the tall figure of 
Lady Sarah, alone. Sir Godfrey was giving directions, and 
paying the post-boys, so Lady Sarah walked in by herself. 

^^ Edith !" It was a wonderful voice— more felt than 
heard. 

^^ Edith !" And then the soft brown eyes darted a 
sudden fire, and she advanced quickly to where the trem- 
bling girl held by the table, and could not trust herself to 
move. , 

^^ Edith," she said, ^ perhaps the happiness of our lives 
may depend upon this moment : / think you are sorry 
that I am come." 

'^ Oh, truthful Aunt Sarah !" exdaimed Edith; and in 
an instant she was in her arms, and a little laugh mingled 
with her soba. ^^ No, no — but this is the first tim»-— I 
cannot say it ; but oh, — you know." 

The loving arms folded her dosely. A quiet kiss was 
left upon her cheek. 

^* May the souls of the fedthful departed, through the 
mercy of God, rest in peace." Soft and fervent came the 
words, and they dropped into Edith's heart, and she wept 
on unreproved. 
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^ I could not have had a sweeter welcome," said Ladj 
Sarah. ^^ The purest gift of our heart is confidence : you 
have made me an offering, and I know how to value it ; 
and we shall love each other the better for this." 

So Edith made no apology; but at her own time 
answered her aunt with smiles, and again grew bright and 
fanciful, and watched Lady ^rah tiU night came, when 
she had learnt every feature and every movement by 
heart, and then went to rest wondering, and satisfied, and 
happy. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LXDY SARAH TREGENNa's FIRST DAY AT THE IfANOR. 

Two minutes before the breakfast-time, Edith was 
standing by the ebony cabinet at the head of the stairs, 
and thinking to herself^ *^ Shall I knock at Aunt Sarah's 
door?" In another moment she had entered the room 
and given Ladj Sarah her morning welcome. The fire 
was lighted ; the lady sat at a table near it ; on this table 
were parcels of papers bound with red tape, and a roll of 
parchment, and pens and ink, and several sorts of writing- 
paper, and a long account-book ; and Lady Sarah looked 
as if it was mid-day instead of nine in the morning. 
Within Edith's heart rose a mysterious feeling of wonder. 

" I want you to tell Martha you are glad to see her." ^ 

♦'Your maid?" exclaimed Edith; "Is she here? I 
don't know an3rthing about her." 

" She stood by your grandmother s — my mother s— 
dyinff bed." 

" Oh, then I can say so with all my heart" 

** Martha !" cried Lsuly Sarah. 

The woman came from the inner room. She was nearly 
dxty years of age. 

"I have great pleasure in seeing you," said Edith, 
fixing her eyes on the woman's face, as if she could read 
a history there. '' You have never been here before ?" 

** I was here once, ma'am, before Sir Godfrey was bom ; 
I was here for two months." 

" Here before papa was bom ! Oh, we shall have so 
much to say to each other. Oh, Martha, I am so glad to 
see you." 

" Yes, miss, I was here for two months. My mistress 
was six years old, and she had the measles here, and lay 
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in this very room. Dear me, I remember the picture 
there as if it was but yesterday — Sir Montague, over the 
fire-place. And I have been inquiring if anybody knows 
anything about the doctor that attended my lady. He 
must be very old; but she was dreadfully ill, and he 
treated her — " 

Her hearer cares nothing for the doctor. 

"The second bell !" exclaimed Edith ; and she ran off, 
and Lady Sarah looked after her with a smile. 

^' Oh dear, what a nice young lady," said Martha ; '^ so 
beautiful, so kind, so humble." 

Lady Sarah walked down-stairs. 

Lady Sarah had a dim recollection of the place. It was 
more like the memory of some strange story told to her 
childish ears, than a real visit to a real house. It came 
back pleasantly to her now, and made her look on its 
young mistress with an increased interest, for the heart 
was warm and the imagination vigorous, though she did 
step with a tread which, though not loud, made you think 
of strength and courage, and an unyielding will. 

At breakfast Sir Godfrey asked his sister why she had 
not brought a man-servant. 

'' Oh, she had brought him as far as she wanted him. 
Old Jeremy was a sort of house-steward now, and he had 
gone back to Tregenna. Martha was perfect, — she had 
brought her." 

" How did the tenants go on at the Castle ? " 

" Quite charmingly : did not trouble the people at all. 
la fact, were just the sort of people— as Catholics were 
not to be had — ^to put into the old Castle." 

"What kind of people could they be?" 

"They were Quakers, with large views of sobriety, 
cleanliness, and industry, and no particular views about 
an3rthing else ; kind to the • poor Catholics, — which is 
everything to me, you know," said Lady Sarah. 

** Quakers at old Tregenna ! " said Edith. 

Lady Sarah looked round with a droll smile. 

"The brown clothes, and crimped caps, and straight 
bonnets look so queer, with a population of family pictures 
c 
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in all imaginable grandeur, and fantastical masqueiade, 
looking down upon them," ehe said. 

" But you must be shocked. Aunt Sarah." 

^ At their bad grammar ? It would be more correct if 
they said tkau sometimes, instead of eternally theeJ* 

*^ I did not mean that," said Edith, very slowly^ and 
feeling like a stone. 

^' What was your Quaker friend before he entered upon 
his magnificent retirement?" asked Sir Godfrey, knowing 
that Edith required to be relieyed. 

'^ I don't know, — something in Sheffield, I think ; aad 
his wife — ^friend Foxley's wife, was" — ehe looked straight 
at Edith — ^^ a button-sticker, — before she was married, I 
mean." 

Edith was turned from stone to iron : she showed no 
sign of interest. 

'^ It is a woman's trade, Edith, in Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham." — Edith lifted up her half -inquiring and, other- 
wise, meaningless eyes to Lady Sarah's face, when her 
name was spoken. — ^' It means those girls who are em- 
ployed in patting the buttons through those little holes 
which they make in the cards upon which we buy tbem." 

Edith sighed out, "Oh!" 

Sir Godfrey rose to leave the breakfast-room. 

" Show me the way, dear child," said Lady Sarah,*-ee 
tenderly she said it. 

As Edith passed her father, he whispered, ^' She is still 
your mystery, I think." But Edith walked on patiently. 

She opened the door of the morning-room. 

" Delightful,— «what a house it is!" exclaimed Lady 
Sarah. 

Edith smiled : in a moment she was warmed into life. 

" You love me better now, Edith?" The answer was 
a kiss. 

Still, throughout the day the young girl watched her 
aunt ; making jbl study of her ; considering the light in 
those quiet, searching, understanding brown eyes, and 
wondering why her complexion was so very like ivory ; 
and pleased to recall the moments when that pale cheek 
had glowed, not with the blushes of the young, but wi& 
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the warm light of an intense hut controlled emotion ; and 
yet vexing herself hecanse this admired aunt said what 
she called odd, hard, unpalatable things. '^ I want," said 
Edith, to hereelf, in one of those communings which she 
called " her heart speaking to her head," — " I want to get 
close to her for protection ; I want to tell her all I feel and 
think, — I know she understands my whole heart,— and 
yet I can't. Why are we so much alike, and yet so very 
different?" 

*' Papa," — she spoke aloud now, — " Papa, was Aunt 
Sarah ever handsome V! 

" Oh yes, my dear, very. — No, not exactly handsome, 
perhaps ; indeed, I hardly know. Here she comes 1" 

" Sarah," said Sir Godfrey, who had been in a rather 
li^ess mood all morning, '^ I wish you could teach us to 
be popular here." 

** A very laudable desire," said Lady Sarah, 

^' What a dreadful idea," said Edith. 

" When we returned the people's calls," said Sir God- 
frey, '^ we entered the houses like an east wind, and froze 
the inhabitants into icicles." 

" Ybw did?" laughed Lady Sarah, looking at her 
brother's beaming fsLce. 

Edith felt conscience-stricken, and blushed, and then 
drew up, and walked to the window lazily, and not per- 
fectly well pleased. 

At this moment the door was opened, and the ancient 
and grey-headed old Catholic butler of the lost Menadarva, 
announced, with a more than usual degree of solemnity,--^ 

''Mrs. Flasher !" He might have said, " and the ire 
Miss Flashers," but he allowed them to speak for them- 
selves. 

Edith felt half-suffocated in a forest of green velvety 
wreathed with pomegranates. She advanced to meet Mrs. 
Flasher, feeling cold, and queer, and not hearing anything 
quite distinctly; conscious that Lady Sarah was looking 
at her, and wondering if her father s smile was radiant on 
bis guests. 

. '' I believe that I need not introduce all of my girls ; I 
know you have seeu somej Miss Mortimer/' 
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Six times Edith's huid had undergone the dreadfol trill 
of a hearty shake, and six times she had heen tcld that die 
looked Teiy well, — for this estimable familj had a part- 
nership in ideas and talked in rounds. If number one 
said, ^ How well you look," then one after the other would 
say, *' Yes, indeed." " But you always do ;" " We mlways 
say so ;" ^^ Eyeiybody remarks the same ;" till the sixth 
and last said, ^ iJnoommonly well, I'm sure ;" and theo 
all chimed iu with a grand Jinale of ^^ Yes"-e8 in i^nis. 
It was all chaos worse confounded to Edith. She could 
neyer haye told how those six chairs, on which the next 
minute the six ladies reposed, oyer came forth from their 
places, or bow she found herself seated by Hester Fladio', 
and wildly answering questions on matters she knew 
nothing about And still the old chimney-piece looked 
stiff and seyere, and the old walls seemed to echo of the 
past, and her great-great-grandmother, in her white 
wedding brocade, looked down with the unaltered eraile 
of a hundred years. 

"Well, how this room is altered;" "Who'd haye 

thought it?" "Since we played blind-man's-buff here 

with the little Normans ;" " But we might haye expected 

it ;" " I'm sure we haye said it at home a hundred times" 

then, the " Yes"-eB in chorus. 

Edith's spirit retreated into the innermost citadel of ha 
heart of hearts. These people laughing and playing in 
that room, in the yery presence of her ancestors — it was 
like profiuiity. She would not suffer them to talk as they 
pleased; she would say something to them; so, yeiy 
stiffly,— 

" It was necessary that some one should liye here ; and 
when my grandfather inherited Menadarva, he preferred 
living there." 

" Oh yes, Menadarya ;" " Yes, indeed, Menadarra ;" 
" You must be so sorry about Menadanra ;" " There is 
not a creature that doesn't pity you about that beautiful 
Menadarya ;" ^' It must be yery different to you now to 
what it was at Menadanra" and here a chorus of sigha. 

The hot stream rushed from her heart ; she felt herself 
grow crimson oyer throat and face to the yexy roots of her 
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hair. Did everybody talk of " tbe difference"— -did such 
people "pity" — pity her hero of a father — ^pity him! 
WhsLt right had they to talk of Menadarra ? But it was 
beautiful, and it is gone ! And there is a difference ; and 
a crowd of the hollow friends that grow up in prosperity 
have made them feel the difference — and Edith's heart 
cried out, " Why can't we live alone ? — are we three, and 
our few faithful servants, not world enough — why should 
these intrude ?" 6he rose up ; there was an unusual state- 
liness in her moyements ; she did not know that a round 
of admiration was passing behind her. She looked towards 
her father, and for, as it seemed, the first time in her life, 
he had no answering glance for her. Back went her 
heart in its loneliness to the home that was gone. The 
zealities of lifs had all been there — the place she stood in 
was dream-land only. There was her birth-place, and 
there the home of early love. There still were the 
nurseries, the schoolroom, the room where she had watched 
her sick mother's smile. There, still, were the seats under 
the chesnat trees, and the garden she had called her own ; 
the same mernr children on the green, the same voices in 
the village. It took but a moment to call up the spectres 
of the pleasant past Mechanically she opened a large 
book of prints which was on the table before her, and then 
she heard her aunt's voice ; she had come to the rescue, 
and was encountering all five Miss Flashers with unruffled 
gentleness. 

Edith heard it all. ^^Had they ever been abroad? 
No, Steeple-hill was a beautiful village ; the manor quite 
the gem of the country. So perfect an old place ; so very 
interesting. So often visited by strangers — antiquarians—* 
archfldological associations— only one or two left in the 
country — never saw such a thing in their lives." A sort 
of mockery of a smile came upon Edith's face. There was 
a general standing up. She was saying ^' Good bye" a 
great nuuiy times over, and then they were gone. 

By Sir Godfrey's help Mrs. Flasher walked across the 
polled oak of the hall, and told her daughters to take 
care not to break their legs. The girls followed, laughing 
kmdly, and saying it had been well scrubbed up since 
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Norman's time. And when Sir Godfrey letomed, be said 
to Lady Sarah, ^' You have seen something of oar society^ 
—but he said it very good-naturedly, and showed no 
symptom of ~ retreating from his intention of being 
*' popular." 

*' Society," sighed Edith. 

^' Yes, society," repeated Lady Sarah, in her firmest 
tone ; ^^ we cannot lire alone. Where we are, others are. 
They have their rights in us, and we onr claims on them.** 

^^ Oh, my dear aunt," cried Edith, *^my claims shall be 
settled directly. I yield them up, and without a ooii^ 
sideration, real or fictitioiis, in return." 

" If you were thrown off your horse on Mrs. Flasher's 
doorstep, I presume you would expect her to take you in." 

'^ I should die if she did," said Edith, with unquestiou* 
able sincerity. 

^' You can't lire on the summits of the mountains of 
High-and-Mightydom ; so you had better be prudent, and 
descend," replied Lady Sarah. 

^'Let us take refuge in the Palace of Truth. Yon 
know that these people are odiously vulgar — ^you, yonrsd^ 
my dear aunt — you think them utterly uninteresting." 

'^Oh, no; I never saw an uninteresting person* I 
don't believe in such a monsler." 

^' Your world must be full of heroes and heroines.' 

^^ My world, Edith? say the world — there are more 
people in the world than Mortimers and Tregennas." 

"Yes," said Sir Godfrey; "there's a nephew of Mrs. 
Bright's just come from India, with a wounded hand*-* 
listen, Edith) don't torn away — and he called on all the good 
mammas who had been civil in his boyhood, and left a card 
—* Captain Forrest;' and * UnaUached' was in the comer 
— and all the young ladies went into fits. I shall call 
upon him to-morrow." 

Lady Sarah laughed — laughed quite mernly: EditK 
had not heard her laugh before. Five minutes after. Sir 
Godfrey had whistled Flora and Dash and two or three 
more dogs to his side, and Edith watched him as he 
walked through the meadows, and flung himself with easy 
power over gates and railings. Lady Sarah had had her 
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"Walk, and Edith, worried and longing for the fresh outer 
air, dressed herself hastily, and flew to the garden-door : 
once inside those high enclosing walls, she felt like herself 
again, and free. There, on the wide gravel walk of the 
highest terrace, nnder the sheltering wall, she paced quickly 
up and down — ^np and down from the sommer-hoase to 
the beehiyes, and from the beehives back again. She 
passed and repassed the sun-dial on its pedestal, which 
rose from the low parapet midway, and she looked beyond 
it out on a glorious hill-side of sloping fields and hanging- 
woods, which extended itself for miles, and she enjoyed 
the mingled feelings, of seclusion and loneliness, of lib^y 
mkd command which rose within her. 

Edith's cheek grew brighter, as the day grew colder 
towards its dose. But at last she thought that she ought 
to go in, so she ran down the flights of steps, and gave 
only a passing smile to the garden, spread out in precise 
forms round the weU, which formed the centre, unlocked 
the heavy door, passed through the " yew-tree comer," 
and was again in the now agreeable and luxurious warmth 
of the house. One instant she paused in the hall. The 
clock ticked loudly, there was not another sound. She 
ascended the staircase quickly, and stood within her own 
room. It was the most luxurious place imaginable. It 
sounds very grand to talk with indiflerence about tables 
and chairs, papers and painting — ^but it is mere talk, 
depend upon it. There is an education in them. They 
are our companions ; we get good or evil out of them, and 
we can't help it Edith had not arranged her room for 
herself— -her father had got together fdl the things he 
thought would be ^' nice for Edith," and the result was 
perfect. Flinging off her bonnet, and dropping into a 
chair, before the fire, Edith asked herself with enthu- 
siasm, what the loss of all things was to her ? They had 
lost the world-— let it go !•— she had her own world. They 
had been, in a sense, thrust out of society^— let that be too 
«-*ahe had friends of her own. They were no longer to 
take a part in the battle of life ; they were to stand aside 
in future. " Yes, and despise the puny strife," said Edith's 
heart ''But— but^" it went on, ''we mjistreall^ stand aiSde. 
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If we have left one set of scenes, we will not have othen 
forced upon us. We are enough for oorselyes, and we 
will be alone" And then came the dressing-bell, and the 
maid appeared, and speechlessly Edith sat, till the girl 
asked if she wonld wear a white flower in her hiur, and the 
black lisse dress, for Sir Godfrey had brought a gentleman 
to dinner, — it was Captain Forrest. No, Edith wonld 
make no change. The dress of yesterday might serve for 

her robe of resignation — a gentle How can pi^ ! rose 

up in her heart, and then she resigned herselfl 

But she would not go down stairs till the five-minute 
bell had sounded, after whidi it was a transgression to 
linger. So, as the sound died away, the drawing-room 
door opened, and Edith's tranquil beauty, arrayed in heavy 
mourning, entered, rather superbly. She looked at h^ 
father, when he spoke, and bowed to Captain Forrest, 
without looking, and then looked at her aunt, and abeo* 
lutely started. Lady Sarah— drawn up to her full height, 
with the strange light in her beautiful eyes, and a touch ol 
emotion on every feature, dressed in black velvet np to 
her throat, with a little cap, that defied criticism, mingling 
with her brilliant hair — ^Lady Sarah looked in her niece's 
eyes perfectly beautiful. But what or who had inspired 
her? Another minute, and Edith was following her 
father, and aunt, into the dining-room, on Captain For* 
rest's arm. 

It was the first time that Edith had sat, with gnestsi^ 
at the head of her father s table. Whenever any circum- 
stances seemed, as it were, to force Edith into her mother^s 
place, it was as if the life within her was shaken. Sho 
felt so thankful to her aunt, who talked to Captain Forrest 
about his wounded hand, and so drew attention away from 
her. The gathering tears were dismissed without filing, 
and Edith was soon right again. Captain Forrest had 
seen a battle-field. He had helped to bury the dead, and 
nurse the wounded. He had also hunted jackalls, and 
killed tigers ; but he did not seem to have much to say to 
ladies. Edith scarcely spoke till she was again alone with 
her aunt 

'^ Aunt, you looked as if you bad known Captain FoErest-** 
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"Oh, no!" 

'' How did papa fall in witk him ? " 

^ Sir Godfrey heard a gun in the preserve." 

" A poacher — ^horrible ! " 

^^ He apobgized so handsomely." 

" Oh, nonsense-r-not know the preserve ! " 

^^ He had leave to shoot on Mr. Flasher's farm, it joins 

this place, you know." 

^^ I didn't know. — ^And so papa asked hira to dinner ! " 
^Not exactly. He found that he had just come 

from Menadarva. Angus Maodonnel was in the same 

regiment. It was that, I think, that made him ask him 

here." 

^^ I thought we had left it and theni^" said Edith, in a 

tone of anguish. 

" Them" repeated Lady Sarah, with frigid coldness-— 

'^ Themy Edith ? I thought you had never seen any of 

yimr Scotch cousins. — Should you not order coffee ? " 
Captain Forrest went away early. He had a lett^ to 

write* This is it-— 

^' Dear Angus, — My undjring, unsleeping good luck, 
got me such an indignant remonstrance, for a mere mis- 
take from your kinsman. Sir Godfrey, that we were mu- 
tually set upon apologizing. Then came names, and names 
of friends. I traded upon yours, and got asked to dinner. 
He is a splendid specimen of our nature, and there is a 
Lady Sarah Somebody there, with whom I have left my 
heart — and your cousin, about whom you used to be so 
sentimental, and of whom I promised to write, is small, 
and still, dark-haired, and not bad looking. Do you want 
to hear any more ? — She won't do for you. My aunt sends 
you an invitation. The Duke of Broadlands' hounds meet 
twice a week, and there are plenty of foxes. I've got two 
horses, one is of my own buying ; my aunt gave me the 
other, and she keeps them both. My groom of the stable 
is a hunch-back, half dwarf, half cripple ; very 'cute. 
My aunt won't stand men-servants, but as this one is by 
profession a tailor, she endures him for his thimble's sake. 
I am making up my mind to lose the use of three fingers 
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on m J right liand — ^it's a good deal to do, so think tenderly 
of "Your fiuthful friend, 

"Henry Forrest." 

When Edith walked np stairs that night by her aunt's 
side, she said, "Did joa ever know any of the Mac- 
donnels ? ** 

« Oh, yes." 

"•Have you seen them lately ? " 

*' Not since Mr. Macdonnel married." 

" Oh, then you never saw his children ? " • 

" Never." 

" Did you know them very well ? " 

"Yea" 

Now, they were at the bed-room door. 

" These rooms used to have names, I think," said Lady 
Sarah, rather abruptly. 

" Oh, my lady," said Edith, making a housekeeper's 
curtsey, " this is Sir Montague's apartment ; Miss Morti- 
mer sleeps in the Paradise chamber, and Sir Godfrey, in 
the Adam and Eve." 

Her aunt smiled, and then came " Good night." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE RICH WIDOW AND HER NEPHEW. 

Henry Forrest did a very kind, good-tempered action in 
writing to Angus Macdonnel. Angus did not deserve so 
mucli at his friend's hands, for writing a letter was so 
feitiguing to Henry Forrest's disabled fingers, that it was a 
thing as much as possible forbidden by his good and 
tiioughtful aunt, as well as by the doctor. As to the 
doctor, Henry did not care much about him ; but he did 
(»re for his aunt, and all the more because he knew that if 
be inflamed his hand by exertion, she would write every 
note and letter for him, unmurmuringly, for the next month 
to come. So, spreading out his paper, and taking up his 
pen in an awkward &8hion, and apostrophizing her in his 
loneliness with a — '' Now then, dear, go<Kl, kind, and most 
estimable of all relations, I hope tlas exertion will do 
neither of us any harm," he wrote the letter that has 
been already read : then, just as he was sealing it, a knock 
came to the door, and still going on quietly enough with 
the wax and the signet-ring, he called out — '^ The house is 
thine own— come in ! " 

The door opened, and there entered a lady, who seemed 
to have— as Captain Fbrrest declared she certainly had — an 
ambition to look much older than she really was. The gentle- 
man got up, kissed her with small ceremony, which made 
her lauglt—said, ^^ You certainly w^e sent into this world 
to look pretty, Mrs. Bright;" and then giving her the pen 
and {^ing a chair, proceeded to deliver the direction^ 
affecting, with great success, the grand tones of a con- 
ceited man instructing an ignorant child* She wrote in a 
firm, stiff, plain hand, as her nephew dictated ; and then 
said, " Wellj Henry — ^but writing is bad for you ; couldn't 
I have written for you ? " 
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^' My honoured aunt, no. It oontaineth a secret" 

^' Secrets among men ! " said the lady, with a smile. 

^^ You are so fond of secrets, aunt," said Captain Forrest, 
dropping his assumed manner, and speaking and looking 
venr earnestly. 

Mrs. Bright, whose face was round and rosy, with beau- 
tiful bright grey eyes ; the prettiest mouth and teeth pos- 
sible, and still dark hair; and a countenance made for 
laughter, looked excessively grave, — ^not to say displeased, 
at this. ^^ Let secrets be secrets," she said. 

^' For a year and a day," sighed Henry. 

'' Don't joke on serious subjects," she answered. 

^^ I don't believe in its seriousness " — In spite of her 
making a gesture, and a very commanding one, to signify 
that she would hare silence on this matter, her nephew 
proceeded ; playfully holding her arm, he said, '^I don't i 
indeed I don't I believe you do it for the sake of the 
propers* It would not be proper to behave as you might 
behave; as you could — as you would, but for these 
propers." 

" Indeed — indeed " — her voice trembled, — " indeed, I 
am sincere, Henry." 

" Not always "— 

"Oh, Henry!" 

" Not always, I say — ^I persist — ^not always. Not wh^ 
you dress like sixty, and try to walk like sixty. I'll give 
you a crutch, you could do the infirm splendidly with a 
little practice, and I know you would like it— like sixty 
I say, when you are twelve or fifteen years younger '* 

" Indeed, Henry, I am " — 

" Now, don't ! Never speak quick under temptati<m. 
You know you like to be thought an old woman, and thai 
you make an immens^ parade of that one grey luur,— -is il 
one or two ? — that, m a very good light, can be seen in 
those — forgive me— uncommonly pretty bright braids of 
yours ; you don't call that sincere---do you ? " 

" Indeed, Heniy, you are too bad." 

" Am I ? what a pleasant variety, " said Henry. ^^ Sit 
down, my respected aunt, and m tell you what I have said 
to Angus." 
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And Captain Forrest made Mrs. Bright sit down, when 
he repeated to her faithfully enough, what was writt^i 
within the letter she had directed. 

^' But Henry," said Mrs. Bright, trying to look solemn, 
which it was very hard to do if she was to look in her 
nephew's face at the same time ; ^^ I don't know that I 
^ould have sent an invitation to Mr. Macdonnel, if I had 
known that he was of that Macdonnel family, and that he 
had designs on Miss Mortimer." 

Quick went Henry Forrest's face into the very gravity 
of horror — ^^ That Macdonnel — and designs. It's no use 
denying the charges, Mrs. Bright. He is,— eh,— in fact, 
himself— \iQ is, indeed ; and he haa scmiething, not perhaps 
ao dreadful as designs^ but, views, fancies, fidgets— yes, 
fidgets is the best word concerning that daik-haired, severe* 
lnx)wed, stately-stepping ; rather, I think — for / am 
sincere, — self-reliant small child yonder; who really becomes 
that house so well, that I shall earnestly recommend Angus 
not to try to remove her to another." 

• *' My dear Henry," said Mrs. Bright, solemnly, " I like 
to see yon in good spirits, but I don't like trifling. I ad- 
mire Miss Mortimer very mnch " — 

" So do I; go on, Mrs. Bright." 
i ^^ Well, then," hesitated Mrs. Bright, for she had no more 
to say, — "Well then, Henry, we ought to be dvil to 
tinm." 

^' My dining there to-day was one of the oivilest things 
Aat ever was done. Do you know that Sir Godfrey had 
keard of my being so unfortunate as to leave that 'Horse- 
guard's card' on the Flashers, and of their absurd talk. It 
aittQally was a sort of introduction to me. The moment I 
Itold my name, he exclaimed, ' Oh yes, I remember! ' and 
asked what regiment I was in when I got my hurt ; and 
the next thing said, — was, 'Come and dine to-day/ Then, 
as we walked up the fields, he told me he had had a laugh 
at my expense, already." 

• '* And then you laughed," said Mrs. Bright. 

''/? oh no; not I! I put the thing aside quite 
gfaadly, and said, 'I know your cousin, Angus Macdonnel, 
I know him very well He had just exchanged into my 
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old Te^meDt when we came Vack from India. HeUa 
great friend of mine ; I said it so emphatically, •— yott 
fhould have heard that — it was so sincere^ yon know." 

^I think it was sincere, and quite right," said his annt, 
^^Bnthowdidhetakeit?" . 

•*0h, he swaUowed it bravely, like a good — " But 
now Henry Forrest swallowed, — ^ I beg your pardon," he 
said. 

^ Like a gentleman," suggested Mrs. Bright, trjring \a 
look grave, but not with perfect success. 

^ Yes, yes," said Captain Forrest, with a mock gravity |- 
^ and it was then he asked me to dinner." 

^ Of course he knows Mr. Macdonnel." 

^ Never saw him in his life. Angus has told me the 
story from beginning to end. It was a rery long story, 
and took no end of cigars. But, briefly, it was no more 
than this: somebody's grandfather and somebody else's 
great-grandfftther were brothers or cousins, I forget which; 
one was English, one was Scotch. In Scotland there waa 
money enough ; in England there was more money, by 
thousands, than it is really decent for any modest man ta 
possess. The English heir had a dark daughter, and the 
Scotch heir a fair son." 

"Is it all true?" said Mrs. Bright; "you are so 
imaginative, Heniy." 

" Why, you know it is true. You have seen the yonng^ 
lady, and have asked the young gentleman to visit you." 

"Well, Henry, ^o on," said Mrs. Bright, not with 
any appearance of perfect belief^ or of an entire under* 
standing. 

^ Then the English father flew into a passion, and left 
all he could leave to the Scotch cousin ; and so Angus and. 
his father came to Menadarva, and Sir Godfrey and the 
dark daughter came among us here." 

" I am very sorry," said Mrs. Bright 

" I don't know that / am sorry," said Henry. 

"Weil, but what m^re did Mr. Macdonnel say?— • 
though rcAlly it is no afiair of mine." 

"It has become your affiur, thou prudent and 8rif<4 
denying lady. Angus saw Miss Mortimer,— -no, he saw w 
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durk Mry in the Park, or at the Opera, or anywhere else, 
and asked who she was. Was told it was Miss Mortimer ; 
found out it was his cousin, and called on her father 
bravely. But Sir Godfrey was out. He called again, 
and Sir Godfrey was gone into the country. And then he 
took me into his confidence, and said that, in fact, the 
unjust will of the furious father had been repented of; 
that he had it on the best authority that the excellent old 
gentleman would have signed a new will if he had had the 
time and the power. And that, as Edith was extraordi- 
narily beautiful, and as Menadarva was far too splendid 
a property to think of giving up, however unhappily 
got—" 

^^ Surely he did not say that?" exclaimed Mrs. Bright, 
in horror. 

^ Oh dear, no ! he would not have said it for the world. 
I am only giving you the history of what was passing in 
Angus's mind. As, to these two circumstances was added 
a third, that Sir Godfrey would arrange his affiiirs so as to 
leave Mortimer Manor and all the hitherto entailed pos- 
sessions to Edith, that he had better do a poetical justice, 
and marry Edith, and unite the properties ; and that he 
so purposed and intended. Now, you perceive, he had 
&iled in getting acquainted with Sir Godfrey in town; 
and he had had no invitation into the country : so, on find- 
ing that you were living within a hundred yards of the 
Manor-house gate, what so natural as that he should expect 
an invitation?" 

** I hope you will not send that letter, Henry." 

^* I have not half done," said Captain Forrest. ^' Listen 
to the end. To-day I told Sir Godfrey that I had con- 
templated asking Angus here. Immediately, he quite 
jumped at the idea. ^ I should be very glad to know him,' 
he said ; ^ very glad to know him through the medium of 
some mutual friend.' There have been passages not quite 
of a loving nature, between the rival houses of Macdonnel 
and Mortimer, and I gave Sir Godfrey to understand that 
I knew as much. Therefore, my dear aunt, as Sir Godfrey 
does not like the inheritance of feud, but as he cannot very 
wdl make up to Angus himself, it would not look well, 
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and for the dark-haired daughter's sake has to be avoided, 
I determined to tarn peace-maker, and humour Angus and 
write the inyitation— that still lies there, waiting your 
pleasure, madam." 

^^ I suppose it may go," said Mrs. Bright. ^ I hope he 
is a young man of high principles." 

^ rrinciples ? — ^He has none," said Captain Forrest. 

" Oh Henry, and your friend ?" 

" And my friend. He really is a very good kind of 
fellow. He has the instincts of a gentieman ; never does 
a wrong thing ; and has, perhaps, one principle— to please 
himsel£ I really do not think that Angus has any great 
faults. He is a most amiable fellow ; but he pursues his 
own way; he must and will please himself; and he is a 
little hot-tempered. In fact, if he had not shown some 
determination about that interesting individual — Himself^ 
he would have been rubbed down into nothing by this time, 
for his ^ther and mother are, without any exception, the 
most disagreeable people on the fiEu;e of the earth." 

*'Now, Henry," exclaimed Mrs. Bright, intermpting 
him, with a severe voice ; *^ you know that I dislike that 
sort of exaggeration." 

" Your pardon, I beseech you," cried Henry. 

*' You know I object to it." 

*' I do, I do. I know you have not recovered Lady 
Mercer saying, with her exquisite drawl, ' Oh, don't buy 
a French clock. Ws had one, and it never went ; and was 
always at the clockmaker's ; and it really wore us to 
death ; and we epent a fortune in repairing it' " 

"Well," — smothering a smile — "but it is an odious 
trick." 

" So it is," said Captain Forrest, getting up, and taking' 
a few steps up and down the room ; "so it is. But, to 
speak within the bounds of rigid truth, it is said that Mr. 
Macdonnel was soured in his youth ; and he looks it" 

Captain Forrest looked it. Mra Bright laughed 
heartily. 

" Let us say ' Good night,' " she said. 

" Good night," said Captain Forrest, and went on ^— • 
" And Mr& Macdonnel is not the least like you^ not the 
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least bit imaginable. I firmly believe ber gowns are lined 
witb Puritan tracts. She crackles as she walks, like 
pboq>berons matches before they go off. She says ^ How 
are you?' with cruelty; and it's like clasping a dagger's 
blade to shake hands with her." 

Mrs. Bright held up her hands imploringly ; but Oap- 
tain Forrest went on. 

^^No wonder if Angus is a little wilful and untamed. 
This kind of influence never blessed him,^' and he held 
bis aunt's hand and looked at her lovingly. ^^ This is 
what does one good. Something always soft and sweet, 
yet firm, and feeling strongly. Something downright 
good, and kind, and simple-minded; something one always 
wants to oblige, and never feels afraid of." She had tried 
to stop him, but couldn't. 

"Good night, Mrs. Bright. I respect you greatly. 
Good night." 

And night settled down on the well-ordered house, and 
not a sound disturbed its deep repose till early morning, 
wben the servants were astir, and the Hunchback at " The 
Captain's" door for orders. Mrs. Brigbt's part towards 
getting the break&st ready was quite a littie ceremony, 
always. Henry came in, slipper-shod and dressing- 
gowned ; for he never professed to be " de<»nt " till the 
surgeon had dressed his hand and Hunchback had sown 
on the bandages. He now sat, silent, and looking at the 
performances carried on before him. His aunt watched a 
glittering kettle that was on the point of boiling on the 
brightest of fires. Cherry, the maid, whose real name was 
Charity, placed a covered dish, whence issued a most 
appetizing smell, on a polished trivet within the fender. 
Coffee and teapot of old and beautifully decorated silver. 
The hot-roll plate, the covered dish at the bottom of the 
table, the slop-basin, and all other parts of the equipage 
that could be of metal, were silver of exquisite form and 
workmanship, and all marked with the arms of Forrest. 
The table was dark oak, with leaves, and only too many 
carved legs. The damask was extraordinarily fine. A 
smiJl, heavy Turkey carpet only covered the middle of 
the polished-oak floor, and a large rug to match made the 

D 
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fireside comfortable. There were neither oouches nor aobs 
in the room, and the ehairs were yeiy large and yeiy 
weighty. Over the fire, inaerted in the panelling, was a 
Tory well-done pieture of the interior of the honse of Laza- 
ros ; there was great majesty and tend^ness in the figure 
of Him who blessed those walla, and Mary, and Martha, 
kneeling. Hung round the room were large R<»nan prints 
of those well-known monuments of antiquity—- the Colos- 
seum, the Arch of Titus, and others ; for one of the fisunily 
had onoe made ^'the grand tour," and these were the 
things he had brought back with him. 

It was a great pkasure.to Mrs. Dright to know that no 
great alteration had occurred in that house for above a 
hundred and fifty years ; a little comparatiFely new fumi^ 
ture had been brought in, but that was all. It was net 
an ancient and historical place like the Manor House ; but 
it was excessively respectable, and it was not destined to 
lose anything in Mrs. Bright's hands, depend upon it 
Sometimes, if a too officious and rather ignorant visitor 
suggested a change, Mrs. Bright would say : ^^ Henry can 
do what he likes by-and-by." But there was always a 
sound with that ^^by-and-by" which made it understood that 
in her time things should stay as they were. And Henry 
was an unlikely person to make any change in that gable* 
ended, palladian- windowed house; he lov^ it too wdL 

Mrs. Flasher said to Captain Forrest that day, 
'^ Such a pity so nice a house should have no name* 
^Mrs. Bright's' sounds like nothing. A name, now — a 
well-chosen name, just painted on the entrance gate-post 
in those clever letters which look like carving — ^that would 
be so nice, and so suitable. BeaUy, the house deserves a 
name." 

" Forrest Lodge, now ? " says Henry. 

" Oh, you are sure of the property, are you ? " says Mrs* 
Flasher, slily. 

^' If my aunt should not marry again," H^iry replies, 
with a perfect gravitv. This idea seems a very droll and 
unexpected one, and produces a round of ^' Oh, dear 1 " 
<'Who would ever?" "Just fancy I" "How funny!" 
" Mrs. Bright, indeed ; good gracious." To which Henijr. 
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replies, with an almost painful sinoenty, that lie thinks 
his aunt the most attractive person in Steeple-hill. And. 
all unite in saying yes to that ; and Capt. Forrest, to 
reward them, i-etums to the name, and says he thinks' 
Forrest Lodge would speak too strongly of his expectations. 

^^ Well, it would speak of the past as well as the future," 
says Mrs. Flasher. ^ / rememher your uncle and aunt 
when they were Mr. and Mrs. Forrest, before he took the' 
name of Bright When that money was left with the 
condition of taking the name, then it was done. And 
everybody expected that he would take his own name 
back again, and, if he had no children, entail the house 
and land on you. But he died suddenly — you can't 
recollect much about it — and a short will left everything 
io her hands. Still, I don't fancy 'Forrest Lodge,' 
though, of course, a name it ought to have— but some^ 
thing more ancient — ^now. The Priory/ that would do 
beautifully ; its hardly big enough for T/te Abbey.'* 

*' Oh, yes. ' The Priory,' the five daughters echo the 
mother. But Henry Forrest says, boldly, that he is un- 
English in one particular, and hopes they will not be 
horror-struck. He is not at all in love with sacrilege, as 
he knows it is the fashion to be ; he is not at all fond of 
churches in ruins, or religious houses turned into private 
gentlemen's rather luxurious dwellings. He knows that 
Mr. Stangrove is considered as one of the most refined 
men in the worid, and of the most exquisite taste, and he 
18 sure that he is an accomplished scholar ; but to build a 
wall on Worrel's^height, and put a church window in it^ ta 
look pretty from the library at Stangrove-park, was au 
idiotic work. The independence of these thoughts, the 
courage that gives them words, is quite as wonderful to 
the minds of the Flasher family as the bravery that 
scaled the heigiits of Moogoola, and made Henry Forrest, 
at his yeedrs, the hero that he certainly was. The ladies, 
think him very strange ; and when he goes, keep to the* 
declaration, which no one disputes, of his being decidedly' 
handsome.* 

Now he hastens on the broad centre way through the^ 
village, and Bio^ to say, '^ How do you ? " to a tall youtb 
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standing tbere. *' When will the fiahing da3rs come 
again ? Wasn't last antnran pleasant ? But I half 
despair of my hand. I wonder if I shall ever get well 
To have three stiff and crooked fingers is a horrible 
penalty to pay for not minding pain, and good advioe, and 
using my poor hand too soon. I shall be wiser if ever I 
am able to take the chance of having such a wound agaiow 
I'm going to drive to Worrel ; will you come with me ? 
How do you do, Mrs. Trotman ? " 

*^ Yes, captain," says Mrs. Trotman, who now joins her 
son. ** Yes ; do go to Worrel. And see my &ther about 
your hand. Of course, I am prejudiced. But a man does 
not do surgery among the coal-pits, till he is seventy for 
nothing. He is staying there with my sister Clarkson." 

" Let's go," said Henry. " But I shall go to LondoB 
about my fingers, I think. Can I take anything to 
Worrel for you ? " 

"A basket of .store-apples, for my fether— do you mind, 
Captain Forrest ? " 

" What should I mind ? " 

^'The basket will look so queer in the gig," said the 
youth. 

" Spoken very unlike a man," replied Henry, " What's 
the use of being known, if one can't do as one likes ? " 

*' But everybody is not known," said the young man, 
with a droll smile. 

'^ More shame to them," said Henry, ^' if they have 
lived long enough. Every man in his actions writes his 
history — and every history has its own world of hearers. 
Man dies like grass, but does not live like it Come 
along. We'll call for the apples in ten minutes." 

^' Oh, give me a quarter of an hour. I have got to pick 
them out and wipe them." 

" Send down, then, when you are ready." 

" Thank you. The nicest young man in the county," 
said Mrs. Trotman ; but then she shook her head. Mrs. 
Trotman was making a mental reservation. 

While Henry Forrest is seeing his horse harnessed, his 
aunt is soliloquizing at the window; and these are her 
half-expressed thoughts : ^' I hope I am not doing wrong 
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about dear Henry. One can only do as one thinks best 
Bat one wants a rule, or a something to go by. It is so 
hard to make a fixed rule out of thoughts, that are just as 
likely to be wrong as right. He is so good. Well ; 
months have passed already. It may as well work itself 
out. And I don't know that I repent. And I don't 
know, but that if I changed, I might repent that. Oh, 
well ! — but I feel so queer, these Worrel days always. 
Nobody will ever know the trial of this winter, and these 
Worrel days." 

Here Henry Forrest came in, and read something in 
her blank face easily enough. 

** Why are you looking in that style ? — Now, I know 
what you are thinking about. It has nothing to do with 
that, I am going to Worrel just for my own foolish 
pleasure — for air, for exercise : to give the horse his work : 
to give young Trotman a variety — to carry apples for his 
mother. Don't ever look in that way — ^it hurts me. It*s 
all right. And it's not going to last for ever — good bye." 

" My dear Henry — I hope you don't think very ill of 
me!" 

^^ I hope not. I should have a moderately miserable 
opinion of the rest of the world if I did." 

Mrs. Bright smiles again. 

** Any messages ? " 

No. There were no messages. And his aunt watched 
Lim going, and said, "How proud they would have been 
of him " — meaning his parents. Then gave him the bright 
smile that she knew he would look up for. Smiled again 
-when he touched his hat gaily, and turning away, wi^fed 
her eyes as she sat down to work. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THB NBIGHBOUR8. 

Mrs. Bright, Mrs. TrotmaD, and Mrs. Flasber, all 
called again — on Lady Sarah this time. Sir Mannadske 
Mercer, a ootton-spinner, whose chief domestic histoij 
lay in his having been knighted, and having married* 
gentlewoman, had with his wife and only child EHefttoi; 
^led also. They lived at a place about three miles ^ 
exactly like a town-hall, stack upon a hilL He had built 
it. Behind him was a huge £Etctory with its walls full ol 
windows — he had built that too^ He and the factory had 
been there twenty years, yet he was a good deal of a 
stranger, and a little of an intruder. The poor whe 
worked at the fiustory, were not quite so muoli thonght 
of as those who worked on the land. The two interests 
had met in the village. It yras not yet decided whether 
Steeple-hill was to be a manu^M^uring |Jaoe or not 
Extreme views were taken. Either Sir Marmadnke was a 
speculator, and would be the ruin of Steeple-hill, or he 
waa a prudent man, whose life had been one great soooese^ 
and he would be the making of it It was not a thioklj 
populated neighbourhood. The ten miles round Ste^>l»- 
hill had scarcely a house of any distinction upon it 
There was the small town of Worrel, five miles off, wheie 
the nearest Catholic chapel was, and beyond that was ao 
old property with a modern house upon it, called Stan- 
grove-park. Mr. Stangrove had written a note to Sir 
Godfrey, saying that business in London had prevented 
his calling. There was something in the note that 
amused him. It was difficult to tell what it was. Edith 
said that the writer was always in a hurry. She did not 
mean a bustle — ^he was very smooth, but he never 
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stopped ; aud h^ fiather made merry over her powers of 
iatei^retatioo. 

Bat Sir Godfrey also had engagements in London, and 
he was away for three weeks. His daily note was the 
day's precioos thing to Edith. They were short. One was 
only — ^' A happy father wishes his dear child 'good night' " 
Bat Edith's cheek grew waxm and her eyes sparkled as 
she read it. At last it was — ^' I hare finished my business 
yery satisfactorily. I have sold the carriage and the horses 
jfcoo. I hare dismissed James, who wiped his eyes, but be 
is in a good place. I hare bought a pony-^carriage, and 
you shaU drive me when I do not ride. Norman must 
look out for a pony. And, you will like best to hear that 
1 am coming home to-morrow." 

When Bir Godfrey arrived, he said to Edith, ** I have 
«een Mr. Stangrove, and I am afraid you are a witch." 
"Ob, delightful l~and did I tell his character rightly? " 
"My dear, yon told a very little, but that little 
wonderfully welL I was in the same carriage with him ; 
he is a fine countenanced man, and middle-aged, and talks 
unth a volubility and a hardihood that nothing can describe. 
He knows everjrthing and agrees with everybody. He 
was charmed with a Quaker and delighted by a Puseyite, 
•and agreed with them both." 

" Did you know who he was ? " asked Edith : 
^^ No, not while we were on the journey. He has one 
fixed view, — that to be a party-man is to cease to be a 
^Btleman. Opinions, he says, are just like tastes. One 
likes beef, another likes mutton ; both are animal food, 
•itfaer supports life — why quarrel over them ? He said, 
that what truth is, is an open question in this country; 
sot to confess ihatf was to be ignwant or dishonest 
He did not at all wish to say that it ought not to be so; 
bot he pressed the fMt, because the self-respect of English 
^ntlemen must be risked if they do not meet it honestly. 
^ My dear sir, ' he said to me vehemently, * I am jealous 
ioT the honour of my dass. If it should ever be neces- 
mry to say that, aa to truth,— we know nothing about 
4t ; why, for goodness sake let us say so, -** let ms say so 
md be gentlemen.' " ^ 
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'' What a very odd man," said Ladj Sarah. 

" What a dreadful place Stangrove-park must be,** said 
Edith. 

"When he got out," said Sir Godfrey, •' there were ser- 
vants waiting for him and I heard his name ; so I imme- 
diately introduced myself and we are great friends, already." 

"And here^" said Edith, looking down, "is an invitation 
to dinner from Mr. and Mrs. Flasher to meet Mr. StangroTe 
and Sir Marmaduke and Lady Mercer." 

" Oh, we go, of course ? " said Sir Godfrey, inquiringly. 

Lady Sarah said, " Yes." 

Edith had a difficulty which must for truth's sake bo 
recorded : she did not know how to go. The six or eight 
hundred yards from their own gates to Mrs. Flasher's 
door was an impassable way, and she thought that it 
showed an immense elasticity, and a superior knowledge 
of the world, and a general heroism in her father, when 
she heard him say, " Norman, just manage that that fly 
shall come here for me, when it has taken Mrs. Bright 
and Mrs. Trotman, on Tuesday." 

" I never thought of that," said Edith, with a vagde 
look in the eyes, which were gazing out into infinite space. 

" People do so," said her father, " always do so here." 

" Oh" — and the vague eyes, in infinite space, saw the 
word ^'people." And the heart asked, very ungram- 
matically, "Am I people?" 

Now Edith had dined out twice before in her life, 
once in London, once from Menadarva, and a great deal of 
consideration had been given to what she should wear, and 
how she would look. But Lady Sarah was not a person 
who took trouble ; everything was a matter of course. Of 
course Edith was to dress, and look like herself. Martha 
said that she looked like a picture, and just as if she had 
stepped out of a gold frame ! As a matter of &ct, i^e 
stepped into the fly with the unanswered question at her 
heart of whether or not she was ^^ people" as busy as ever. 

Mrs. Flasher having got through the toils of taking the 
petticoats off the ottomans, and the pinafores off the cl^irs ; 
and having unflounced the curtains, unbagged the bell-^ 
pulls, unmufiied the pictures, and unveiled the looking* ' 
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glass ; and having got through the anxieties of mocking 
the tu)rtle and clearing the jellj, received her guests in her 
best moire antiqt$e^ and was very happy, with her husband 
and five daughters by her side. Everything was as might 
have been expected. No one knew how to go to dinner ; 
^od-natured people saw jokes in mistakes ; and it took a 
little bustling to get Sir Godfrey away from his sister and 
daughter, and to contrive that, of all the five Miss Flashers, 
not two should sit together. Things were accomplished at 
last, and Edith was placed between Mr. Stangrove, who 
talked, and a young man, or full-grown boy, who «ever 
spoke, but who Edith felt magnetically was looking at her, 
and conveying the food to his lips penlously and by hazard 
in consequence. Below Mr. Stangrove sat Eleanor Mercer, 
like a lovely statue. She was wonderfully beautiful. All 
through dinner she scarcely spoke. Then came that trial 
of agreeability, the drawing-room. Edith underwent a 
torturing examination as to what she could do. She did 
not say she could think and dream, but she felt honestly 
that those were her chief accomplishments. Mrs. Trotman 
in her secret heart thought her rather a dunce. The young 
ladies sung trios and played duets, and kept good time and 
never missed a single note. And Edith was asked to sing 
and couldn't. She couldn't because she was there. Her 
aant looked at her and she turned pale. That most com- 
prehending aunt asked Miss Mercer to sing, and Eleanor 
eomplied immediately. 

Edith listened, and was fascinated. For a time she 
aeemed to lose all recollection of there being any one else 
in the room. But eager words distracted her — ^Lady 
Mercer saying that ^^ Sir Marmadnke had thought it right. 
That of course it was right. She was sorry that those 
poor Dawsons were ill, and would relieve them if Mrs. 
Trotman would not betray who had sent the money. They 
never came to church ;"— and then the gentlemen came in, 
and all the voices ceased but Eleanor's, — and that ceased 
the next minute, and then there was a clattering of tea- 
things. Edith got near Eleanor and uttered the only 
voluntary words she had spoken in the house. 

^^I liked that so much," said Edith. 
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^' It's Yietoria ■pooge-cake,'* said Eleanor. 

^' I meaai your siiigiDg,'' said Edith, her voioe fidtenog^ 
her heart fluttering with repentanoe for having spoken; 
and her face blushing at the idea of her being supposed to 
flay that she liked cake, and liked it to much. ^ Ok," 
said Eleanor, with a languid smile,— •^^How funny I yes it*< 
a pretty song ; Madame Dolne taught it to me." 

'^ Taught you music," said Edith. 

^^ No ! Taught me that song; I can scarcely ever teadi 
myself a song. There's always a sort of trick in them. 
Papa is very fond of music, and he takes me to London^ 
and chooses what I shall learn — and who shall teach me.*^ 

Edith thoi^ht that Eleanor Meroer was dreadfnL But 
Eleanor liked Edith, and kept her by her side, 8a3riat 
little nothings, to which Edith did not listen. She heara 
Hester Flasher talkmg to Captain Fwrest, and her sister 
echoing her. 

" How loYcly the Manor-house is now!" "Oh isn't it?* 

"I thought that spring would be its most beautiful 
season," said Captain Forrest 

" Oh yes.'! " Oh sfudng of course." "But inside, you 
know." " The rooms and the pictures." 

" A little like a broker's rooms, or what do you call 
them ? — curiosity-shops," said Captain Forrest. 

" So nice to have such an old family in the village,* 
said Hester. " Oh, I don't know how old ! " echoed the o^en 

" The flood," suggests Captain Forrest. 

And then, Edith can't bear remaining by Eleanor Meroer 
any longer, and, looking very beautiful, she walks acrosi 
the room to where her father stands talking,-— no, listening 
io Mr. StangroYO. 

" Yon and I, Miss Mortimer, have many feelings in 
joommon," says Mr. Stangrove. 

Edith knew that her fo;ther was laughing. But ite had 
a way of always doing her best in that most bdored pre* 
sence ; and so, for his sake, she smiled on Mr. Stangrove, 
and prepared to become that most popular thing in the 
world, an excellent listener. 

" You are fond of old things, — ^things eloquent of the 
past," says Mr. Stangrove; " so am L'^ Then he 8p6ke 
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•of Staugrove Park, old pictures, pedigrees, armoiii!, fur- 
Biture of five handred years old,— ^ coaches with carved 
crucifixes over head, old lace and altar furniture : and yet 
'he oontriyes, between speeches to Edith, to say to Sir 
Godfrey and others about him that he is a true-hearted 
Protestant, but that, admitting his theory, he admires 
Catholicism beyond everything else in the world, and that 
he believes that science and revelation are all one, — and 
then to Edith, ^^ You must come and see my treasures : 
they are fiEimily relics ; you will enjoy them very much/' 

For a moment Edith hates them all; and when again 
ahe hears that ready, voice robbing life of its poetry, and 
ahowing the real nothingness of all around him, she wishes 
for a fire to devour those treasure^ and feels as if she 
could hold the match herself. 

^^ And these are people^'* said Edith to herself — '^ and I 
really need not have anything to do with them, and t 
won't." 

r. The evening was over at last ; and when once again 
within the almost sacred shelter of that dear home, she 
thought of being alone, alone in her own room, as a 
luxury ; and she felt in a hurry, and was the first to say 
** Good night." 

But Lady Sarah said, "Will you come to my room?" 
and Edith could not say, " No." So they stood by the 
.fire; and Sir Montague in his picture looked down on 
them, with " Ave Maria" on the clasp of his Morion, as if 
he was listening to their words. 

Aunt Sarah smiled on her niece. She smiled the smile 
of experience. 
' ^ Don't you wish to see the treasures of Stangrove ?'* 

" No ; I hate it all. He is dreadful. Think of his 
talking, talking, talking, like a whirlwind scattering 
JBverything to atoms, and never hearing the voices of those 
fitill witnesses. Oh, I am sorry for them ! Why are they 
there ? Why will not an earthquake come and bury them ? 
(To think of that man having had ancestors ! Oh, aunt, 
4on-t laugh at me, I have been out of my world long 
enough ; I wan't to rush away and forget." 

Lady Sarah kissed her. 
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^'But, aunt, just tell me one thing. Are you ever 
going to tell me that I am too fond of old things, — too 
fond of that past, which is history— otir history?" 

Edith's fixed eyes were on her aunt's calm &ce. There 
was a moment's pause ; then the answer, — 

"No, Edith." 

"But why not?" 

" Because it is of no use. Shall I say so ? " 

" But why, aunt ? Tell the real truth." 

" Because you are a Catholic." 

" Oh, charming ! That will do ! " cries Edith, and runs 
away and shuts herself in, and makes a business of for- 
^ttmg, till she has rocked her tired mind to repose, and 
sleeps, — sleeps as if life had no pain, and earth no sorrow, 
and souls no sin. And while she sleeps. Lady Sarah' 
prays — sprays that she may never wake, — never wake to 
such anguish and bitterness as the many know, and yet, in 
the da3rs of peace, gain strength for the storm that may 
come, and that but few escape : and Lady Sarah thinks 
that she will guide her to strength if she can, and she 
may ; for she fears for the world that is before Edith. 

The morning came. A fresh morning, with the birds 
singing, and the sun showing little glittering specks on 
'shrubs and trees, where green leaves and bright flowers 
will push forth by-and-by. 

When Edith entered the breakfast- room, only her aunt 
was there. 

"Where is papa?" 

" Gone with Mr. Stangrove and Captain Forrest to the 
*meet' of the Duke's hounds." 

"How busy the world is," said Edith, pouring very 
slowly some coffee on some cream, and lazily lifting up her 
eyelids to look at Lady Sarah. 

Lady Sarah broke an Qgg with a sharp sound, and said 
briskly, " Let us have a wdk after breakfieist." 

"Where, dear aunt?" 

" I was going to see those Dawsons, — ^those poor people 
spoken of by Lady Mercer. I will come back for you, 
or I can send Martha." 

" I think you had better take fn«," said Edith. 
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** Best of all, my dear child. Yes, let us go." 

" I don't know much about poor people," said Edith. 

" Their lives are busy scenes," her aunt says. 

But Edith answers that she does not think it busy to 
be in a constant routine. Habit cures excitement. It is 
excitement that kills. 

Lady Sarah asks if poverty is not exciting. 

" No. Poverty is comparative," Edith saya *' The 
man who earns twelve shillings a week is rich by the side 
of the man who earns eight. It is quite possible for a 
man earning twenty shillings a week to be as rich as Sir 
Godfrey with eight hundred a year, — richer," Edith says, 
with great philosophy. ^' Mere money differences she 
never could be interested in. Hearts and minds make 
friends ; purses don't feel ; but money buys education, and 
education fits people to be noticed, and then it's of use." 

*' Eleanor Mercer, for example," says Lady Sarah, to 
whom her niece has imparted the incident of the sponge- 
cake. 

"No," Edith says. Her theory has broken down 
through some unseen imperfection. " Some people are not 
capable of being educated; they may be taught like 
parrots, but that is not education. After all, people — 
Edith smiles to herself — people must have some innate 
something, — I come to diamonds cut and uncut," said 
Edith. 

^^And there are diamonds in all classes," said Ijady 
Sarah. 

" But who is to cut them ?" 

" You axe." 

Edith holds up her little hands in graceful horror, and 
hides her face. 

They leave the breakfast-room, and put on bonnets and 
shawls. Lady Sarah is ready first. She is looking out of 
the window when Edith enters, and turns round to meet 
her. Her face is thoughtful, and very sweet ; her step 
graceful, dignified, and gentle. There rises that warm 
ught into her eyes, that glow^ of life into her cheek. 
Edith's face sparkles with admiration. She steps towards 
her quickly. 
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^^ I wisb all the world were like you, Annt SaRLb. 
Rougli things grow smooth, — rugged things have a chatm 
upon them,— dark places grow light, — ugliness itself is 
softened under your smile. You are like moonlight — ^veiy 
Mke moonlight on a summers night, when it is warm^ 
because of the heat that the day has left, Aunt Sarah." 

But Aunt Sarah's face glowed for one moment as if the 
mid-day sun had touched it, and she almost quivered under 
the 3^nng girl's fanciful words. 

" " What is the matter?" says Edith, looking eagerly at' 
her. 

" Nothing, dear child, nothing, — only a thought." * 

"Tell it?" 

She puts her arm within Edith's, and walks away ; but 
she speaks, — 

^'^Only, Edith, that such a light is the light of the? 
Church. It is the reflected light; it shows by God's 
grace upon her children, and shows best and sweetest ov 
those who have suffered the heat of the day." 

" toetry realized," said Edith, musingly. 

" Yes," said Lady Sarah, slightly increasing her pace, 
and stepping with a firm, free tread ; " poetry is -the* 
reality of those within. the Church, and the talk of those' 
without her. But you have not settled what education is 
jret ? This is the cottage. I dare say that man is young 
Frank Dawson." 

" Where is the father ?" asks Edith. 

" Transported," says Lady Sarah. 

Just one movement of drawing back from Edith, and 
then a return of courage, and she listens while Lady Sarah 
speaks to Frank. 

He says they may go in if they like. He goes beforet 
them; They put aside a heavy stiff curtain that divides 
the living nom the sleeping room, and Edith beholds a 
picture. 

Opposite was the bed, where the children, huddled 
together and clinging to each other, half lay, half sat, one 
mingling heap of tattered garments and emaciated flesh. 
They were straining their eye-balls on their mother, who 
lay on a lower bed, and who now grasped her son's faandi 
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With tbe strengtii of the dying. He, tearfal and alarmed, 
cast soft glances ^t her. She saw in tbem the gleams oJF 
tender youth aad loving diildhood. She felt a sort of 
happiness. She tried to smile ; bat what a ghastly look ! 

Then Lady Sarah spoke to her. The woman made one 
strong effort as if she woald have raised herself and spoken. 
But what a shiver, aad what a cry. She fixed her eyes 
on Lady Sarah, and she did speak. With an efibrt which* 
strained every featare she cried, *' I would — I would— 

oh — send" and ihen she dropped back, and Lady 

Sarah, on her knees, received her head upon her arm, and 
whispered holy words. 

' She sighed, and was still ; and sighed again, and was 
still again. And Edith stood as motionless as a statue, 
and watched the woman's face. And then there came a 
faint struggle, and a look, and — '' Oh, God I can this be 
death?" cried Edith^ and dropped upon her knees ; and a 
sob of unutterable anguish from Fraiik Dawson answered' 
" Yes !" But Lady Sarah did not speak ; she was un- 
da^mg. the fingers of the dead from the crucifix which 
she wore about her neck, and which the woman had dasped 
in dying with an eloquent power. 

■ The first sound of words that broke upon the awe of the 
moment was the voice of the biggest girl in the bed dose 
by. She raised herself above her sisters, and, shrouding 
herself as well as she was able with the scanty clothing, 
she spoke terribly. " He has done it 1" she cried, " with 
her long thin arm extended towards Frank; ^she has 
never smiled since he went the second time to gaol. She 
has cried through every day, and hdped us through this^ 
ackness with a heart resting on his disgrace. Fool, who 
couldn't keep his character, -*- coward, who couldn't 
staJrve ! " 

But Frank seemed not to hear her. He was flung- 
across the bed where the dead mother lay, and was weeping- 
bitterly.. 

Softly and imploringly Edith whispered in that solemn 
place^ ^*' Oh ! hush, hush ; it is not so ; you do not know ; 
you are but a child !" 

And loud and firm came the girl's vpice in answer. ^^ A 
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cbild — a cliild ! what is that ? I can see, feel, think, and 
hear. I shall earn my own bread when I am well again, 
I am sixteen years of age ; I have known all — ^learnt all — 
felt all, — no, children are not as wise as that." And 
Edith, in all her strength, shrunk away from the being 
before her. 

The other children had dropped down among the rags 
that covered them, and were crying out their sorrow ; bat 
that young girl of terrible experience was still in her 
raised |)osition ; and her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes 
glaring brightly, and her lips were quivering and pale as 
the corpse on which she gazed. Silence was worse than 
words. There was such scorn and vindictiveness in the 
girl's silence. 

Edith felt obliged to speak : 

" Come to Sir Godfrey," — her heart turned always to 
her father; ''come to Sir Godfrey: his kindness, his 
charity — ** 

" Charity ! " the girl almost screamed ; " charity I was 
I bom to beg ? What should make you think that I was 
born to beg ? Were you ? '* 

And now Edith saw that she was beautiful. As,- 
shrinkingly, she gazed upon the girl, deformed as she 
appeared in the pride of her passion, she saw that she was 
beantiful ; that the long neck was set upon the shoulders 
with a perfect grace ; that the full throat was rounded to 
a polished loveliness ; that the form of the forehead spoke 
of powers of mind ; that there was imagination in the 
brilliant eye ; and in the proud parting of those pale lips, 
what a heart's history was there ! 

There was a little bustle, and the curtain drawn : it was 
Mrs. Flasher. She held a basket. 

'' Dear now, too late, I see. Bless me, Lady Sarah ! 
— well, there's no harm in it ; but this is no place for Miss 
Mortimer." 

Lady Sarah had just risen from the bed-side. Mrs. 
Flasher held money, gold, in her hand ; it was what Lady 
Mercer had offered to Mrs. Trotman the night before. 

'' Now, Frank," she said, '' this is no place for a man 
just now. Bless me, but I feel for you." She wiped the 
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tears irom her face, and sud, " Hold your tongue," to 
Kate, who woald have spoken, but who now dropped 
down and cried. " Here, Frank, take this half-crown to 
Betsey Broughton; tell her to come, — she is the best 
person. And liere, a firiend sent you a sovereign. Don't 
go to the parish for the coffin. Now make haste. I'll 
stay till Betsey comes. And bring two loaves of bread ; 
I have some little things from our party of yesterday, 
which will do for to-day." 

And Frank was gone ; then Mrs. Flasher sat down and 
cried for two minutes, and then said to Kate, ^^ Have you 
anything in the house, — ^meat, candles, soap, — eh V 

"Nothing," sobbed Kate, "nothing, nothing. Oh! 
don't speak to me." Which made Mrs. Flasher rise up 
and smooth their bedclothes, and tell them to lie still and 
shut their eyes. 

And Edith stood by her aunt's side, and looked up in 
her aunt's face, for Mrs. Flasher had just said, "And, 
poor creatnre, it was so foolish of the Trotmans to try to 
make them come to church. The woman was bom a 
Catholic, and I've heard her say that if she couldn't live 
like one, she would never live like an3rthing else." 

" Heavenly Father ! that there should be such a death 
as this, and Thy servant at Mortimer Manor!" 

And Edith's heart grew full as her aunt said those 
words; and she knew how much better than anything 
else on earth it was to be the servant of God. And she 
felt its power : its power over life and death. And she 
walked to the children's bedside, and laid her hand on 
Kate's shoulder, and made the girl look up and see a 
tender loving face ; and she said, — 

*' I feel for you so much. And, Kate, I — I, too, have 
lost my mother : I know what you feel." And her tears 
fell on the girl's hand. 

And Kate kissed the tears, as if her heart drank in 
their sympathy ; and she said, " And I was angry, angry 
with poor Frank. Oh, poor Frank, there is not any one 
to be pitied as much as he." 

But Frank was come back ; and he stooped over the 
children, and kissed Kate. "You and I have strong 
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hearts and strong arms ; maybe there'll be work for bodi, 
and we'll take <»re of the little ones." 

Then Betsey Broughton came in ; and the three ladies 
left the house. When they separated at the entrance to 
the Manor, Lady Sarah said to Edith, ^ Yfn don't call 
that girl uneducated ? Edith, life is education — the op^a- 
tion of life on the mind." 

^^ I am thinking of cutting diamonds," said Edith, in a 
very sad voice. 

^^ The tears on that girl's hand — the tears she dried witli 
her lips, began that work to-day," replied Lady Sarah. 

And Edith sighed, and walked on. 

*' Thank God we cannot live to ourselves," Lady Sarah 
went on ; '' we, of the Church, must work — are always 
working. His eye is on us ; His recording angel noting 
down our doings. The light is on a hill, and cannot be hid." 

^' It makes one almost afraid," said Edith. 

" Afraid ? — no, ^lad ! Glad, because of our powei^* 
our power to work for and with God. How glorious ! it is 
enough of itself to make earth happy. How glorious to be 
associated with our Lord ! See, see," she went on, with 
that firm, soft voice, and putting her arm within Edith's, 
and resting on her as she walked, '^ see your own power — 
the power of a few tears that could not be restrained ; the 
power of one thought of sympathy, which brought your 
heart to that girl's, and made you equal, because both were 
motherless ; a few words " 

^^I did not speak with any particular meaning; I 
scarcely thought ; I felt — I was not " 

*' I know. That is what I mean. We can't help wodc- 
ing: for good as for ill we are always powerfuL The 
soul that loves Him acts like Him. What sorrow might 
not hard hearts have worked just now. You have begun 
a work to-day." 

All the neighbours gossipped ; not about Mrs. Dawson, 
—what was she to them ? A woman in that village had 
passed from earth in her anguish, — what was that to them? 
A few sentences, — "Peggy Dawson is dead;" "That 
poor soul, Frank Dawson's mother, is dead ;" "I had no 
idea that woman was so ill,— do you know cQie is dead ?" 
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" Lady Mercer has been so kind to those Dawsons;" — 
and so the sympathy expired, and minds passed on to 
admiration of Lady Mercer. • 

All the neighbours gossipped, but they gossipped of 
Mrs. Flasher's party. They had seen Sir Godfrey and 
Miss Mortimer ; ana they were full of admiration of Lady 
Sarah. Mr. Stangrove was all admiration of everybody. 
Mrs. Bright was quite charmed; Mrs. Trotman was 
agreeably surprised ; and her husband declared himself re- 
lieyed from a good deal of anxiety. 

The opinions of Edith were various as to appearance ; 
one, as to manner. 

Cayendish Trotman had fallen in lore. He walked out 
on pretence of seeing the ^^ meet," but he had wandered 
away, and, five miles off, he had cut " E. M." on the bark 
of a tree. And then he had stretchea himself beneath its 
limbs, and bemoaned himself aloud. The Spirit of com^ 
mon sense stood by him and reminded him that he would 
catch cold, and that there was nothing poetical in hia head 
being tied up in a flannel cap, as his mother would unques- 
tionably tie it, and in his being obliged to swallow a quart 
of poeset He only answered that he might as well love 
scone bright, particular star, and seek to wed it, — she was 
80 much above him. 

Again common sense spoke : — As that was true, why 
not rise to something of an equality. He was going into 
the army. His father had taken infinite trouble with his 
education. Had he not better get up a tree and make a 
bird's-eye view of the country ; or go home and practise 
faimself in fortifications; or deliver those outpourings in 
French, to obtain a greater freedom of speech in that 
kuiguage. 

Whether in obedience to these suggestions^ or not, we 
do not feel quite sure, but Cavendish Trotman got up from 
the ground, and walked home to dinner, and worked at 
mathematics all the evening. And at Mortimer Manor 
they prayed for the dead. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THOSE WHO WORK. 

They buried their dead oat of their sight ; and young 
Kate Dawson sobbed beside the grave, and hngged one 
hand to her aching hearty and sometimes gave it a quick, 
hard, agonized kiss, and said the words ^' I, too, have lost 
a mother," — for Edith's tears had fallen like a blessing on 
her torn soul, and soothed her angry spirit, and made her 
a woman once more. 

And Frank saw the action, slight and concealed though 
it was ; and he knew the cause, and blessed the '*" jonng 
lady " in his heart, and asked of God to be merciful to 
her in the day of trial and grie£ But Edith did not know 
it. She walked her own world, in her own sort of pride, 
which was very beautiful ; and she did not know, though 
Aunt Sarah knew, that in that moment when her heart 
had laid itself side by side with Kate's, she had worked 
the greatest work of her life ; that that moment of love 
had been miraculous. 

But Edith desired Martha to send soup and bread, and 
tea and sugar, to the Dawsons ; and Lady Sarah sent 
Kate and her sister black frocks and bonnets ; and Frank 
went to the parish officers, and got work upon the roads. 
And his friends — ^if friends they were — ^laughed at him fw 
taking such employment, and supposed that he was learn- 
ing convict-work in preparation for joining his father. 
Kate went to Sir Marmaduke's Mill, and '^ humbled her- 
self " for having left them so haughtily ; and the domestic 
affairs of the Dawson family were left to Matilda, a giri 
of fourteen years of age, who Cooked, cleaned, washed, 
and sewed, and enlivened her smaller sisters by cutting 
turnips into dolls' heads, and drawing eyes and mouth 
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with a bnrni stick, which they played with first, and de- 
voured afterwards. 

As the yoang man sat on a bundle of straw and ham- 
mered at the stones — as the young girl worked at the 
mill and heard the questions of where was her brother ?— 
how many times had he been in gaol ? — had they heard 
from .their father lately ? — and felt it all cruelly, and 
cutting deep down into her heart, a vision rose and 
strengthened them, — a vision of a young girl of tranquil, 
but commanding beauty, quite unlike anybody Steeple- 
hill had ever shown to them before, from whose heart their 
hearts had had comfort, and they would not disgrace her. 
Her precious gift of S3rmpathy should bear fruit. And 
Uiey worked ha^ and suffered silently and grew meek and 
conquered — and so Heaven works. But Edith did not 
know* 

She did not forget the Dawsons. Still the soup and 
milk went there ; and shoes were given to the children. 
Still she was sorry when she thought that hour of death 
over, and still she said it had determined her never to lose 
sight of those girls the Dawsons. But some cloud inter- 
c^|>ted the view of their simple future, down which, to its 
iarthest length, she might so easily have seen. Since that 
moment of true sympathy Edith had thought only of their 
bodies^— <yi clothing, and feeding, and consoling them* Did 
no soul ever cry out in its weakness, even within the fold 
of the Church — such has been its wanderings, and such its 
terrors and fears, that it can scarcely walk alone ; that it 
wants help ? Help me to clothe myself with good works. 
Encourage me to drink the bitter waters wiHingly. 
Smile on me that, for a moment, I may forget the severity 
of trial, in the blessing that thou art sent to u& All 
this seemed to Edith an impossible work, that is — ^impos- 
fflble to her. Some one in their own rank of life— -or 
perhaps above it — Martha, or that well-meaning Mrs. 
Flasher, if she had been a Catholic — ^what a pity that she 
was not ! She had a natural turn for the useful. So the 
Dawsons gave Edith credit for more than she deserved. 
It is true, however, .that she talked of them. She said 
to Father Maynard, who was one of the priests who lived 
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at Worrel, and came on Saturdays, and on the ere of all 
festivals to Mortimer Manor, and gave Benediction in the 
evening, and said mass the next day — ^it is tme that she 
said to him, and very sincerely, that she was distressed not 
to have heard of Mrs. Dawson hefore. ^ Had he known 
her?" 

Yes. He had often tried to bring her right again. But 
she was very hard to move. She never denied or dis- 
puted anything ; but talked of her troubles and her 
poverty — seemed a person naturally inclined to take 
miserable views of things. Father Maynard was v^ 
thankful to hear of what Lady Sarah had said to her, and 
how in that last hour the poor woman seemed to repent. 

" HoT^ very horrible for a woman to be so hard ! " 

" Very," Father Maynard said, drily. 

Then Edith wished that something could be done for 
Kate. ^^ Such violent feelings ! " shuddering ; as if she 
were, in heart and experience, the grown-op woman, and 
Kate the spoilt child. 

Then Father Maynard mentioned Matilda. ^^ She is a 
very promising girl. That poor strange woman her 
mother, never objected to her learning catechism at home ; 
but I could never get leave for her to join the other few 
children here, on Sundays, either for mass or instruction. 
Yet, even under those disadvantages, she learnt well." 

*' She will come, now ? " says Edith, with interest. 

** Oh, they will all come, now ! " 

" Will Kate come ? Poor Kate— it may soften her." 
But Edith speaks condescendingly. 

"I assure you," Father Maynard says quickly^ — **If 
Kate feels strongly, she has suffered much." 

^'Of course — such a mother! and the perpetual dis- 
grace of such a father and brother." 

'' Oh, I assure you, she never felt that kind of trial. 
She thinks them martjrrs — and martrydom is no disgrace, 
you know." 

<^ And quite impossible to oonvince such a girl as that, 
of its not being so/' 

*'*' Most likely ; but I never tried. I am not sure that 
I don't sympathize with her." 
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^ Oh, Father Majnard ! Frank has been in gaol No 
one about here will employ him." 

*^ He was in gaol firot wrongfully ; on suspicion only ; 
and most unjustly suspected. He was let out — " With 
no ^dame^e to your character^" — said the magistrates. 
But he lost a steady place at Farmer Reeres's. Poyerty 
pinches. He gets a day's work here, a day s work there. 
He sells all he can sell. His starved mother falls ill. 
Barber, the doctor, says she is to have light nourishing 
food — a chicken, for instance. Who is to give it them ? 
They beg of Norman in this house — and Norman is gene- 
rous, according to his means. Gives mutton, and scraps, 
bread and soup. But the woman's mind runs on chicken 
— ' If she could only pick the wing of any little bird. 
That sentence, Sir, did it' — those, Miss Mortimer, were 
Frank's words to me." 

" Why did he not ask for chicken ? " 

" He did. The Trotmans in return, asked him why he 
never came to church ? — ^why his mother never went any- 
where ? — why his sister looked so grand in a new straw 
bonnet ? It is wonderful what cutting things very good 
kind of people say and doy when they pretend to bind up 
the bruised hearts of the poor." 

Edith was getting interested. ''Perhaps I should have 
done the same." 

** No," said Father Maynard, — " I think not. Yon are, 
naturally, and by education too refined. It is like having 
an ear for music — ^the power of comprehending a fine 
painting, or the appreciation of the presence of true 
poetry. Naturally-refined persons seldom hurt the hearts 
that approach them ; but a good Christian — a good 
Catholic, Miss Mortimer, never wounds, not even when 
reproving." 

" They only do nothing, sometimes," said Edith, " Not 
having a call to such activities. But I think I shonld 
have been civil and given Frank a chicken. But what 
happened ? " 

" He begged elsewhere. At Mr. Flasher's. She said, 
— ^' When we feast, you feast. We do all we can. If you 
will go to the board, Mr. Flasher will speak for you.' " 
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^' That was rerj good, but not chicken," said Edith. 

« What then ? " 

"He went to Mrs; Bright's " 

" Oh, Mrs. Bright ! " cried Edith. « Of course she gave 
the chicken and had it roasted, and added bread-sauce, 
and Cherry took it quito secretly, covered with a damask 
cloth. Do yon know, I admire Mr& Bright a good deal, 
and Captain Forrest is one of those people whom I cannot 
make out Do you know him. Father Maynard ? " 

" Oh yes. I have known him from his childhood. I 
know him very well." 

*' Do you like him ? " 

"Yes." 

" I suppose I ought not to have asked you ? " 
♦ "Why not?" 

" I don't know exactly, but you are not guilty of giving 
personal opinions Very often." 

" I am not unwilling now, however. I like Mrs. Bright, 
and I like Captain Forrest." 

" And did the poor woman like the chicken ? " 

" There was no chicken. Mrs. Bright was at Worrel, 
staying with a friend ; not expected back for a week, and 
so Frank went to gaol." 

" Oh, he stole the chicken ! " exclaimed Edith. 

" No;" — smiling at her excitement, which was very real, 
and very pretty. " No. He borrowed a neighbour s gun, 
and started off to kill larks. He was passing a field, doee 
to Sir Marmaduke's preserves; he saw the finest of phea- 
sants come out to feed, — ^he fired. You said some secret 
words to Kate, of which she told me, Miss Mortimer,— do 
you recollect them ? " 

"Yes; my mother! Goon." 

" What would you have done in Frank's place ? " 

^' Oh, I should have risked my life for that pheasant." 

" Well, he gave six months of his life for it, and lost it 
too. He fired, killed it, and had it safe in his pocket He 
was grasped stoutly. He fought for the pheasant. Sir 
Marmaduke, himself, jumped over the fence, and came to 
the rescue of his gamekeeper. Frank was overpowered, 
of course. And while he lay, in not at all an edifying 
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state, in gaol at Worrel, his mother lost her last chances 
of life* For what Kate said, was true : his going to gaol 
for her,^/or her^ that was the trial ; so depressed her, that 
she could not rally, and so died, as jou saw. Died, Kate 
told yoD, — ^not for the want of chicken — ^but because Frank 
was a coward who could not face starvation." 

^^ It is wonderful. I like the story," said Edith. 

^^ Like the story ! My dear Miss Mortimer, what are 
yon saying ? one would think you were reading a noveL" 

«« Never mind ; " said Edith, ^ You got to know Frank 
in prison." 

*'^ Yes : — ^thank God. In that six months I had time 
and opportunity ; and by God's blessing, much was done. 
He came out of prison a ruined man — in the world's eyes, 
— ^in the Church's, a blessed Christian. He had learnt his 
religion, and had made his first communion." 

^^ Oh, wonderful ! " exclaimed Edith, clasping her hands. 
^ That ends it, beautifully." 

Father J^fajmard looked a little disheartened. *^ Please 
not to forget that these actors in a story are real people ; 
—that they suffer, still ; that they are striving now ; that 
they bear the burthen of life." 

^^ You would not have them my pensioners," said Edith. 

^ No. I would have them remembered by you as those 
who have fought and won, while you have sat still and 
received. Let them feel that they possess the praise of 

CUT approbation, when they deserve it : that your heart 
shuddered at .their distresses and sympathized with 
their trials, with a humble loving sympathy — a sympathy 
that unites itself to a doubt of your heroism, in their cir<- 
cumstances equalling their own." 

Edith looked very grave. Then, still quite grave, 
she said, ^' But I think / cotdd be heroic. Of course, I 
never wish to be tried. I like to dream and £ftncy things. 
I figure trial to myself, and behave beautifully." 

" Believe me," said Father Maynard, impressively, it is 
more wholesome to visit the reality and do good, than it is 
to fancy scenes, which God has not seen fit to send, and 
do nothing. But you don't ask why the father was 
transported ? " 
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"Oh,— why? Tell me." 

^ That was Sir Marmaduke's doing ; and he did not do 
wrongly. It was all caused by that silly, jealous core* 
tousness, which is a great snare to a poor man who has no 
religion." 

" Was old Frank a Catholic ? " 

"Oh, no," 

" What did he do ? " 

*^ Joined a set of fanatical rebels who took to rick- 
bnming ; and I quite believe that his transportation has 
saved the souls of his children." 

^ Well," said Edith, ''That case has no relieving feature 
in it" 

'' I don't know. What I used to like to contemplate in 
it, was— the perfect disbelief of his guilt in which his wife 
lived, and in which she brought up her family : it was 
really beautiful." 

''Foor, dear, unfortunate, hard-suffering woman," said 
Edith ; '' I can understand that so well. Oh, it would 
make one wild to think iU of anybody one really loved. 
In all my fancyings, I never &ncy that. I really could 
feel sorry for old Frank, — supposing that he loved his 
family." 

" Well, I like that," said Father Maynard ; "everyone 
has a claim upon us." 

" Oh, stop. I can't go on so fast. I don't like peojde 
to have claims on me." 

And Edith laughed, and went away. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

STANGROYE-PARK. 

A BEAUTIFUL Spring came. Still eyenings foand Edith 
standing motionless, wrapped ap in a warm, soft cloak, a 
little beyond the yew-tree comer; gazing down a woody 
dell and listening, while the nightingale mocked all the 
singing-birds of the air. The scent of hawthorn and sweet- 
briar, rivalled each other on the breath of evening; and 
when Sir Godfrey came to bring his child back to the 
house, their footsteps stirred the violets in their nests, and 
Edith would pause to draw the lilies of the valley from 
their dewy leaves. Then her father read prayers in the 
chapel, where so many ancestors had prayed before, and 
where mass was restored; and she thought how the Ave 
Maria on Sir Montague's morion had found living echoes 
among those ancient walls, where it had so long borne 
silent witness. Still, Edith's heart stood alone, and her 
past and her present were enough. It was intensely stupid 
to leave it all, and dine at Sir Marmaduke Mercer's. 

Edith had been to such things several times, now. She 
gave an account of what the party would be, before she 
went, and so true did it prove, that Sir Godfrey behaved 
ill — and laughed, and Lady Sarah was obliged to be 
doubly agreeable, to hide the scandal of a family joke. 
Que thing occurred that Edith had not contemplated : 
Lady Mercer, in that languid, yet authoritatire way that 
belonged to her, spoke of Kate Dawson. She had come 
back, after voluntarily leaving work and choosing to do 
nothing for three or four months, — wiser, she hoped; 
begging pardon at all events. Edith asked what had hap- 
pened to demand this humiliation. ^^ Oh, it was seldom 
that mill-stories got into the house." This one had however. 
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and she had really taken the trouble to speak to Kate, 
which had been about as beneficial as speaking to a gate- 
post But what about ? The superintendent, Mr. Carter, 
a man for whom Sir Marmaduke had the highest respect, 
had fallen in love with Kate ; and the girl had s6 stood in 
her own light— that she had not only said No to his most 
generous and handsome offer, for he would haye giren her 
leare to have her sister to lire with her ; but she had so 
resented the jokes of the other girls, that it had ended in 
her leaving. Edith longed to hear more, but could not 
prolong the conversation. Thus it ended. 

This was followed by a visit to Stangrove-park, and 
that was of a different sort. 

" I expect," said Edith, in the carriage ; " I expect this 
will be a dr^ful place." 

^' It is a very b^tiful place," said Lady Sarah, *^And 
you will meet new people." 

^' I don't care for people." Rather abruptly spoken. 

" Learn to care." 

^' My dear aunt, I never increase my wants," said Edith, 
laughing. 

Lady Sarah made no answer. They passed throush 
Worrel ; then through a coal district, which seemed to oe 
peopled with chimney-sweeps, — the possessors of innume- 
rable donkeys. Ever3rthing was black. They had left 
spring behind them. There was a general dust-and-ashes 
effect over the whole country, and small children had sore 
eyes — always. 

'' I could be interested in these people if " 

"Ifwhat?" 

^' If there was not this pervading smell of hot iron in 
the air. Where can this air come from ? — How do people 
live in it?" 

" How would you have lived this winter but for th^n, 
and their work, and their machinery, and " 

'' Oh, stop, dear Aunt Sarah, you are too sensible. I 
want to have my spirits nourished, cherished, sustained. 
Recollect, I am entering on the realities of Stangroye, 
where I shall find nothing to interest me. I shall not 
talk again, till I am going home, — I shall only $peak. 
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What makes people saj yon are so very agreeable—* 
Aunt Sarah?" 

'^ Who says so ? " — and Lady Sarah laughs. 

** Oh, everybody," says Edith, quite earnestly ; ** every- 
body* Mrs. Bright says so, and she is a good judge of the 
agreeable, I am sure, my lady ! How much I like to see 
her take off that glove — lavender kid, sewn with black — 
and daintily touch some piece of her lovely old china. 
Was she ever any other than Mrs. Bright ? " 

" When I was here at six years old, she was a girl of 
ten or twelve, I think. Martha says she used to bring 
me little blue garlands of wild forget-me-nots — and that 
the blowing of these garlands in water, within the circle of 
a saucer, was a great pleasure to my invalidship, when I 
had the measles." 

" And in those days her name was ^ " 

" Herbert," said Lady Sarah. " It seems odd — ^but I 
don't know where they lived." 

" That I know," said Edith. " They must have rented 
the old house of grandpapa, in which Farmer Reeves 
lives. Norman told me yesterday, when I was admiring 
the house, that it would never have come to be a farm- 
house bdt for those Miss Herberts both marrjring on one 
day. Who did the other marry ? " 

^'The Miss Herberts married two brothers. The 
younger was Captain Forrest's father." 

" But to return to yourself Aunt Sarah — I don't like 
laughing at Mrs. Flasher ; she did well in her way, in that 
sad moment — ^but she delights in you ; and you quite try 
to be agreeable to her ? " 

"Perhaps I do." 

" But why ? Tell the whole truth." 

"She likes me because I am very rich," said Lady 
Sarah ; and Edith exclaims—" Oh ! delightful." " And 
because I have a pedigree from the ancient Britons." 
Edith clasps her hands and stifles her laughter. " And 
because I am " my lady," — adds her aunt with a smile. 

^^ And you see through it all, ai)d take pains to make 
ber like you — ^I could not do that," — exclaims Edith. 

" I would rather. she liked me, than the accidents of my 
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birth. I wonld use those accidents to influence her. Ske 
is an ignorant, but not a weak woman. She has never 
had any adyantages. I should like her to think me all 
that a Catholic gentlewoman ought to be— it might lead 
her to respect the faith. I think, / owe this to the £aith. 
I don't understand a di^greeable Catholic." 

" Why, aunt, you are a missionary. That is your ^ft, 
and — and it is not mine." And Edith snugged herself up 
in the comer. But her aunt would not let her off. 

^' It is your duty Edith, to adorn the Church ; you are 
not like Mrs. Flasher. ' 

'^ For which, thanksgiving ! "—exclaimed the snugged- 
up young lady; settling herself still more cozily in her 
comer ; and not troubling herself to speak above het 
breath. ^' But it's no great admission for your charity to 
make, dear aunt I am afraid that I couldn't choose such 
terrifying dresses — somehow, I never see them. I am not 
able to speak with that extraordinary twang. And I 
have a rooted conviction that I should do myself some 
serious and never-to-be-recovered-from injury, if I, even 
once only, plumped into a chair as she does. I wonder 
every time that the chair outlives Mrs. Flasher. It is to 
the credit of the maker, and should be remembered of him." 

But Edith observed that her aunt did not seem to hear 
her, and she did not seem to answer her when she said— - 

^' It is the spirit of the Church to be thankful. How 
thankful, then, for those outside, who live without instruc- 
tion, and pass through life without the sacraments — how 
thankful, then, for them, if we see honest purpose, and 
merciful deeds. Oh, God ! I thank Thee for a true wife, a 
loving mother, a kind mistress, a well-wishing neighbour, 
a giver to the poor. I may not scorn whom Thou hast 
saved from scandal, and from heinous sin. But I would 
aak to edify her, and to adorn Thy church in her sight." 
Edith stayed silent. But soon Lady Sarah remarked the 
change of scenery, and they were admiring its loveliness, 
gazing from the window, as they passed over a bridge, 
and ascended a hill-side, where dark yew and golden 
willow mingled light and shade, and crowned and adorned 
huge marbled masses of limestone rock. 
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*^ Oh, this is beautiful ! " cries Editb, and Lady Sarah 
smiles upou her. ^' Uow sweetly the palm smells^I 
wonder if the willow was ever used for palm — we must bo 
getting near Stangrove. There is a guide-post — ^ Statigrove 
Park, two miles.' " 

They were at the top of the hill, and a fine country-— 
so unlike the coal lands they had left — spread itself out 
for many miles, till, far away, it was lost in a line of 
sparkling' ^ea, which mingled with the clouds. After one 
mile, they came to an entrance. A woman ran out from 
an Italian cottage — or the nearest thing to a cottage that 
Italian taste can create— and opened the cast-iron gates, 
which swinj within a towering arch, surmounted by the 
Stangrove crest. A wide gravel-road through sloping 
lavi^n-land, a descent to an enormous bridge over a very 
little stream ; then up to a grove of high elms, all rich in 
red flower, and bright green seed ; then again into sunshine, 
with the music of rooks, and the glitter of the thousand 
starry flowers of a primrose bank ; then a high wall on 
the right, and a gable-ended farm rising up, and stacks of 
com and hay, and busy voices, and cooing of doves ; and 
speedily passing on by a few giant oaks, and some cedars 
of enormous size, they made a sweep round, and saw the 
mansion, so smooth and white, and long-windowed, stand- 
ing on its velvet lawn, as flat as sunk fences and invisible 
rails could make it, extending itself into glittering green- 
houses and hothouses of all descriptions — and, ^^ Oh ! 
how painfully uninteresting ! " said Edith, and her aunt 
smiled, and then they were come. 

Her father and Mr. Stangrove appeared from the 
greenhouse. A fat milk-white poodle, with a blue ribbon 
round its neck, looked distrustfully at them from the win- 
dow, and was only too lazy to bark. A poor little 
frightened gazelle, with a clog on one foot, lifted its tear- 
fuUy-bright eyes, and got away, but it was all so blazing, 
bright, and open, that it could not hide ; and Edith en- 
tered the house, on her £a.ther's arm, and followed Mr. 
Stangrove, and Lady Sarah, and she said — ^^ Can anybody 
love such a place as this ? " 

** You would, if you had been bom here." 
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^ No, never, I should not have known what loving wood 
and stone meant ; no one could love such a great broad- 
faced, unmeaning, open-eyed, expressionless thing as ihiB 
•—and besides, it is deaf and dumb." 

Sir Godfrey exclaimed, " Edith, Edith !" but he laughed, 
and detained her lovingly for a moment, to hear the end. 

"I mean," said Edith, looking up into her father's 
watchful, guardian eyes, ^^ I mean that it has no history. 
I look at Mortimer Manor, and it tells me wb^t it would 
take a life to learn perfectly. It is the oldest thing in the 
parish; it has outlived forest and field, for all things 
around it have changed ; and it has seen all, and out- 
stood aU, with the same look on its face, and the same 
echoes about its walls. And the old trees, with their long 
arms and their time-worn and scanty foliage, are its 
friends, and gather round it. And centuries of good 
names and good deeds belong to those walls. It thrills 
me to think where the^ are. I think of them with white 
robes and crowns, who have lived and died, and are held 
in remembrance there; who have prayed ; whose prayers, 
perhaps, have brought us back to their home and their 
Church." 

She stopped, for her fathers arm trembled, and his lip 
quivered, but he did not speak ; he pressed her arm fondly 
to his side, and led her quickly into the house. 

In spite of Edith's criticisms, Stangrove-house was a 
very charming place. There are places where one feels as 
if one could never be cold ; a shiver is a« unlikely as an 
earthquake. Also, nothing ever seems to wear out or fade. 
Of course people have new carpets, and alter their cur- 
tains, but it never seems to be for any other reason than 
the refreshment of change and the gratification of taste. 
It would surprise one's nerves to hear a desire expressed 
that a tablecloth should be darned. In such places there 
is an exemption from the accidents of life: everything 
always happens exactly when it should happen ; every- 
body is always in his place ; there are never any difficul- 
ties. The common-place idea that life is a business, and 
that everybody has something to do, is an absurdity in 
such a place. If there is any truth in it, why, the whole 
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affitti is transacted by certain somebodies, who come from 
no one knows where, and go to equally unheard>ol 
regions, and who are no business of ours. And such was 
Stangrove ; and, as Edith stood amidst gilding and alabas- 
ter, she thought of her daily lessons from Martha in the 
mysteries of housekeeping. She knew perfectly what all 
about her meant ; she had been bom in it ; but by some 
mysterious mental process, back came those lessons, and 
with them a feeling of power and strength. There are 
four pecks of flour in a bushel, said Edith's interior self, 
and a quartern loaf is — well, what is it ? Alas ! she had 
forgotten ; a quarter of something ; it couldn't be a sack ? 
Oh ! it was gone ! But she would learn once more, and 
never forget it again. ^' I haye Lord and Lady and my 
charming friend Olivia Reinecourt here," said Mr. Stan« 
grove. He had never ceased talking, but these were the 
flrst words Edith had understood. ^' Olivia is a great pet 
of mine>" their host went on. '* I am her. trustee, you 
know. Old Martindale, her godfather, great friend of my 
father's; poor man, he left her a fine fortune. Too much 
for a lady. Miss Mortimer ; and Forrest is here — capital 
fellow ; makes me quite ashamed with that used-up hand 
of his; I ou^t to have gone into the army — and two or 
three others are in the house. We dine at six. I want 
to speak to you alone for one moment, Mortimer. Lady 
Sarah, I ring for my housekeeper to do those honours 
which I have £Eiiled in persuading anyone else to do. 
Cruel, Miss Mortimer, is not it ? Jenkins, show Lady 
Sarah Tregenna and Miss Mortimer to their rooms." 

And they followed a curtseying dame in black satin, 
who walked softly, like a cat, and spoke with solemn 
sweetness, and evidently felt that perfection and herself 
were on the most intimate terms. She whispered a few 
words to Edith's maid on the subject of refreshments, 
the result of which was tea in Sevres china ; and then the 
rest came, of sofa, and book, and talk, and meditation, all 
•f which took place in Lady Sarah's room, through which 
was Edith's; and after, that, change of dress and adorn* 
xnents, and mutual approval, and the descent to the draw- 
ing-room* 
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The kind reader has not forgotten Edith's beauty or 
expression, or^stature, — all ought to be remembered at this 
moment. She is very grand for one iso young and small ; 
and her aunt, by her side, is so young-looking for one so 
still and self-possessed, and stately ; and as this aunt comes 
into the room she starts. It was no more than an instant's 
surprise, but it left a red spot on her cheek ; and Edith 
looked with a quick glance of alarm, and then followed her 
eye to where it rested on a young man speaking to her 
father ; he was so like him that he looked like the shadow 
of his youth. Captain Forrest slipped aside to let them- 
pass, but there was an odd look on hU face, too. Mr. 
Stangrove introduced his guests, but Edith scarcely saw or 
heard, — she was thinking of him who was so like her hero 
of a &ther, who had his hair, his brow, his eye, his smile ; 
who looked like his son ; who evidently admired him as 
he ought to be admired ; to whom her heart was kind 
involuntarily. And her father's voice answered her 
thoughts : 

" Edith, this is your cousin Angus." 

But, as Edith gave her hand she blushed criifison, and 
never lifted her eyes to his feice. 

Oh Menadarva, with its towering chestnuts and its 
shady paths, the wreathing evening smoke, which told ef 
day's works done among the village labourers, and the 
ready food, — the village that had been their own ! She 
sees the church-tower above the oaks on the green ; she 
hears the .ripple of the brook, and the music of the sacred 
bells. But a little time ago she was a child among it aD, 
and all is gone, and she is a child no more. The love of 
her early years has passed away from her ; she never 
thinks of it if she can help it. And now, with her heart 
quaking, and every effort used to remain still, and to look 
unmoved and feelingless, she hears Mr. Stangrove : 

^^ They have not made the slightest change, Angus tells 
me, — imported a touch of Presbyterianism, that's all, — 
ha, ha ! I am going there ; I have a great iancy to see 
it. Quite a romance, the whole thing. I have been 
talking of it here : we all have ; Forrest, what do you 
want ?" 
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*' I beg your pardon ; I was speaking to Miss Mor- 
timer." 

Edith looks at Captain Forrest. He says he only 
wanted to show her a very eurious plant in that brilliant 
stand. So Edith goes to see the plants, reads nnreadable 
names; and when dinner is announced, goes out of the 
room with her companion, and thinks him very agreeable. 
She is great enough to say to him, that she observes the 
likeness between Angus and her father ; and she perse- 
veringly accustoms herself to talk of him ; and Captain 
Forrest says neither too much nor too little, yet encourages 
the subject And when dinner is over, Edith is quite 
calm, and pronounces herself a conqueror. She determines 
that it shall be a very perfect work, so, when Angus comes 
to the drawing-room, she speaks to him, and asks after 
Mr. and Mrs. Macdonnel ; she is not equal to hoping that 
they like Menadarva, but she tells him he is like her 
fatherj — ^and that is a great victory. 

It brightens up Angus a good deaL He sits down by 
her side and goes into the pedigree. 

His &ther and her grand£Either were first cousins. His 
grandmother was a Mortimer. ^' She had the Mortimer 
face and hands," says Angus, putting his own hands 
modestly under the table, ^' and she was so like Sir God- 
frey ; her picture — ^the picture in Scotland — is so like him, 
and very like me," stammers out Angus, for Edith is look- 
ing at him. 

This is enough for the first evening ; he gets away to 
his friend, and tells him that he feels a thief and a coward, 
and generally a being quite unfit to live ; and that he is 
miserable, on account of that distracting will, that put 
them like a pack of burglars at Menadarva. 

Captain Forrest never contradicts this. He asks about 
his father and mother. 

To which Angus replies that those dear, excellent people 
are rested, and solaced, and supported by certain phrases 
qoite necromantic in their effect. His mother looks down 
and says, "It is ruled!" His father gazes up and says, 
** It is ordered !" " Now I," says Angus, " have my 
sentence to choose, so I look straight forward and say 
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* It is blotted out !' And I will marry that stately little 
beauty, with whom I have been desperately in love, behind 
the scenes, ever since I saw her one night at the Opera, 
more than a year ago,— ^nd make it all right again." 

And Captain Forrest says, " No, you won t" 

The evening went on ; and in a music-room, where the 
light was tinted rose, and the air was fragrant ; where 
Tom Moore might have written " Lalla Rookh," and where 
not even Longfellow could have jolted hexameters,— ^here 
Edith sung with her &ther, with her aunt, by herself and 
better than she had ever sung before. 

Ugly old bald-headed Time was mowing down his 
thousands somewhere, but not there. Heroic fathers 
turned from the suppers which were not enough for all, 
and said that they were not hungry, — ^but not there. No 
future, no past, only the perpetual, ever-present now — ^the 
pleasure-loaded present. 

It was the general opinion that Stangrove-park was 
one of the most delightful places in the world ; and, as we 
have said, Edith never sung so well before. 

In those moments of sincerity which follow "QtK)d 
night," Lady Reinecourt said that if that girl had not 
been penniless, poor creature, she could not have wished a 
better wife for dear Dudley. 

Olivia, whose two thousand a year had made her won- 
der what on earth anybody wanted money for, did not see 
that the pecuniary objection was a valid one. She never 
had seen so attractive a creature. 

But her mother, who was a very well»made macbine, 
constructed of the hardest oak, secretly cramped witb iron, 
told her not to say that to Dudley, or he might make an 
idiot of himself. 

Then their maids brushed their hair ; and they settled 
their next-morning dresses ; and they yawned, and were 
tired ; and they said their prayers and went to bed. And 
Stangrove was almost more luxurious than Reinecourt. 
And it was the very thing to be desired, and so tbey slept. 
But Edith and her aunt had said a Litany together that 
night. " Who didst lie in a manger — Who hadst not 
where to lay Thy head, have mercy on us I " And £ditk 
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hid her &ce in her hands, and scalding tears forced their 
way, and she said, " Oh, aunt ! after all, poverty is 
better than riches. I mean comparative poverty, such as 
ours. There are some things that are too terrible a con- 
trast to the Cross ; and I am stronger, better, happier with- 
out them. There is more of reality, more of truth, in their 
absence ; and strength and dignity always go with truth. 
There is no wisdom in listening to the lull of luxury, 
there is no health in its inaction, and its ignorance of facts 
is folly. If I have ever regretted Menadarva in that way, 
I will try never to do it again." 

The young girl spoke eagerly, and looked up with an 
agitated face ; but a beautiful peace returned to it in a 
moment, and she dwelt on her aunt's almost unearthly 
loveliness with a smile. Lady Sarah wore a face of glad- 
ness so serene, so triumphant and yet so thoughtful — she 
kissed her niece on her forehead ; on her lips — as if her 
heart was too full for words. And when she spoke, it 
was only to say, with a smile that seemed to make the 
whole room bright, " Yes, Edith, yes ; poverty is better 
than riches. Almighty God said it long d.go." And 
Edith slept, cradled in the arms of Mother Church, safe in 
the love of God. The morning came, as beautiful as of 
course mornings always were at Stangrove — as beautiful 
as England ever knew. 

" Generally, as a rule, people are dull at breakfast," 
says Mr. Stangrove in the hall ; " Miss Mortimer, you 
never look dull. Lady Sarah, good morning. I have 
been up two hours preparing pleasure for at least one of 
my guests" — he bowed to Edith, and then explained that 
be had a very good collection of armour and weapons of 
ofienoe, and he hoped she liked armour ; and Capt. Forrest, 
who knew all about such -things, would teach her anything 
she did not know : and so within an hour after breakfast, 
amid treasures which Sir Samuel Meyrick might have 
envied, Edith was being shown the birth, progress, and 
perfection of fire-arms, and had herself taken a pistol to 
pieces and put it together again as no woman but the 
Princess Charlotte is ever supposed to have done before. 
8he is highly interested, her father is charmed, Capt. 
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Forrest is proud of his pupil, and Mr. Stangrove Has begun 
to talk about it — ^it will be a story for the rest of his life 
— ^but Angus Macdonnel is miserable, and in a fit of 
desperation he has gone to Lady Sarah and told her his 
hopes, his fears, his plans, and his love. 

Lady Sarah was sitting in the breakfast-room by herself 
working worsted and silk into canvass. Angus, on a low 
ottoman, had told his story. But the lady planted her 
stitches side by side as firmly and steadily as if she had 
never known hope or fear in all her life. 

^^ I wish you to understand how important this is to 
me," said Angus, beseechingly. 

^' Nonsense," said Lady Sarah. 

He started up and sat down again. ^ It will be the 
misery of my life if it does not oome to pass." 

^^ You have been reading novels," said the lady. 

^^ You will drive me mad," said the gentleman ; and he 
paced the room a good deal as if his words were ooming 
true. 

Steadily, steadily, with a little crackling sound, the 
needle went in and came out; she looked as if she had 
done it all her life and was going to do it for ever. Angus 
paused, and stood before her. 

^' I am coming to Mortimer Manor next month." 

*' Sir Godfrey will be very glad to see you, of coarse." 

^^ I shall come to see Edith." 

" You had better not waste your time." 

** Are you going to teach her to hate me ? " 

Angus was getting angry ; Lady Suah looked up. 

" Edith requires no teaching ; she knows how to respect 
herself, and will marry as becomes her at the proper time, 
no doubt. You are not to pursue this subject any further 
now, Mr. Macdonnel. I don't wish my niece to marry 
you. You feel very honourably about Menadarva, no 
doubt ; but you would have had no such fancies if BIdith 
had not been the peculiarly charming person she is. But 



make your conscience easy, no one cares for Menadarva; 
and if I thought she required to be influenced airainst vou. 

9SS to prevc 
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Angus moped for tbe remainder of the day, and the next 
Inoming left the house, pretending to be called away by a 
letter just received* 

A large party dined at Stangrove. Among them was a 
Catholic family called Thetford. Mr. and Mrs. Thetford, 
their son Henry, and their eldest son's widow, Mrs. Frank 
Thetford, who, when she was a child, had known Lady 
Sarah, and was glad to see her again. Mrs. Frank Thet- 
ford was young — about twenty-fiye, and a very charming 
person. The Catholics were all glad to meet : they had 
heard of each other, and had wanted an introduction. 

With them Edith found a depository of ancient lore ; 
the whole topography of the country was in their posses- 
sion* Stangrove-park became another place as soon as 
tbey entered it. It did Edith good to hear Mrs. Frank 
Thetford say, ^Oh, don't let us wander about those 
artificial conservatories, where everything exists out of 
season ; let us go to the Old House." 

« The Old House, where is that ?" 

"The phice they sacrilegiously call *The Farm,*" she 
said ; *' have you not observed the great rookery and those 
ancestral oaks and cedars? There is a chapel there, 
turned into a granary. The pigsties have coats of arms 
on them. Don't you understand heraldry ? No ? What 
a disgrace ! I'll teach you." 

And these days were delightfully spent, only Mrs. Frank 
Thetford would not let Mr. Stangrove show the old vest- 
ments or the altar-furniture which he reported himself as 
possessing, and taking great care of in an old church chest. 

" No, no, Mr. Stangrove, no exhibition of that sort 
while I am here ; I will go away if you insist on it ; I 
should feel as if I consented to the spoil if I only looked 
at it ; I wonder some priest does not rise from the grave 
and claim his own. Did you ever see any ghosts?" 

Mr. Stangrove did not like this. SecreUy, Edith was 
glad to see him routed^ Even Lady Sarah smiled, and 
Sir Godfrey was Mrs. Thetford's most humble servant. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NEW FRIENDS. 

There are in tliis eountry, a few persons, whose lives 
form no part of its writlen histoiy, whose names are not 
known to fame, who hare had no poet; hat who live — hwe, 
and shall live, and have lived, hotn generation to genera- 
tion, where the jost are had in everlasting remembrance. 

It is not that these persons have not formed a part, and a 
very important part of this oonntrj's history — bat it is 
that they have acted oat their lives nobly, where good 
deeds are felt, but not recorded. That they have been 
called to nnseen lives, to sufferings, anxieties, losses, soo- 
cesses, and triamphs, all endured and worked out, where 
the hate of an evil generation did not &11 ; or feti, with its 
seeking eye and persecuting hand, only after long interval^ 
not knowing how its mighty will was braved and pat 
aside, and God's work done in the iskce of the world that 
would not have Him. Of such persons were the Thetfords, 
of Thetford Royals. From remote times they had lived 
jon those ancestral acres ; and under their care the poor 
had lived in a primitive state of peace and protection; 
all treading the old paths, and holding to the aneient 
Iftith. They had known many of the ups and downs of 
life. But not for an hour had one of that truly great 
name been treacherous to the trust which Almighty Gk>d 
had confided to them. Fines had reduced one to poverty, 
but gold had no charm for him, and poverty no terror ; 
for the true faith was everything to the hoilse of Thetford. 
No history told of the hero who worked with his own 
hands, where he had long commanded service. 

Another had come out of prison, cramped and lame^ for 
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Uie, of fever caught there: the deformed and the feehle 
were as strong in spirit as ever, and all the hearts on the 
estate bowed down before the master who had suffered for 
the faith, and thanked God and our Lady for him. 

Still, religion went on at Thetford Royals. Still, the 
€k>d of heaven and earth inhabited there. What was it 
that they would not have done £>r Him, and His honour ? 

Still, they parted from their children, under pretences 
and in disguise, that they might get abroad that educa- 
tion and Catholic training which could not be got in 
England. Even women's hearts were still, and mothers 
never wept. They trusted their best to God. Never in 
high places, — ^never seeking power, — ^never greedy of rule, 
— ihe Thetfords lived quietly, doing their b^ in a life of 
ittlent offering and acceptance before God. But if a sound 
came, of favour to the Church in return for some renun- 
eiation ; proposals for veiling the glory of the immaculate 
mother of God ; plans for fettering the free action of the 
Pope in the Church in these kingdoms ; or of anything 
that might enslave the priesthood, or deprive their work 
of unction ; then some Thetfbrd was sure to speak. They 
would have no bargains. Truth was truth, and should 
remain whole, and perfect, and one. They would not ask 
for favour, but justice. They had nothing to yield. 
More than once, they had stepped forward and stripped 
temptation of her mask. More than once, others had 
spoken strongly, bravely, eloquently ; because a Thetford 
hod been simple-minded and sincere. And so they had 
walked on their firm and quiet way, recording angels 
writing the history of Thetford RoyaJs, and writing it in 
the book of life. 

And now, Mr. Thetford was walking with Sir Godfrey 
Mortimer in the shade of the yew trees, by the farm, where 
the old mansion and the chapel had stood, and was telling 
•—for Sir Godfrey had asked him to tell — something of 
the vicissitudes of his house. 

Mr. Stangrove had, that very morning, said several things 
nvhicb had interested Sir Godfrey very much. 

^ Old Thetford, sir," he began. " This man's father^ 
,was one of the first scholars in the country, — and spoke 
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French and Italian, and Spanish, sir— oh, you should hare 
heard him; sach a grace he had in his pronanoiation. He 
was an antiquary, too, and a painter, — ^helped me with his 
judgment often, when I was hu3ring pictures and curiiisities, 
and had more money than knowledge. Ah, I owe him 
great obligations — ^formed my taste, entirely. A. very eon* 
siderable herald, sir, too — ^brought up at some Jesuit school, 
abroad. Oh, sir; those are the men— -on my honour, they 
know everything! Well — ^Thetford, sir, old Thetford, he 
was bom with a lore of learning, it was in him, and 
couldn't be restrained. There is a story told — a gosmpping 
story, I don't know an3rthing of its truth. They say, that 
if he had had brothers, he would have taken to the Church ; 
but that as he was the last of the Thetfords, he was diacou«^ 
raged, and prevailed on to come home alter his parents' 
dcttth. He did come home, and seldom went into society, 
for he was poor, very poor. Thetford Royals is now 
worth about a thousand a year. Then, it was hearily 
mortgaged. He farmed it himself, to pay off the mortgages 
and to repair the old house. He farmed it himself — I don't 
believe he allowed himself more than three or four hundred 
a year. He was no more in his life, or in his appearance, 
than a real country fetrmer; and for a long time, never 
went into society. I know it is true, for my father held 
the mortgages ; and to me— to hm, sir, just as I came of 
age— old Thetiford paid off the last He died, ten years 
after he had freed Thetford Royals, and he had married 
an heiress. Miss Derham, a fine woman, and a little of a 
devotee. It was said, that she was in love with their 
history, though what their history was, beyond mortgaging 
their property to my father and grandbther, I r^dly 
don't know!'* 

^^But," Mr. Stangrove went on, and Edith listened 
all the time, and looked from his animated face to her 
father's thoughtful one; ^^but, it proved an excellent 
match. She had one son — ^this very man, and one daughter.- 
The daughter is a nun, in a convent abroad. When old 
Thetford died, then the widow also became a nun ; she's 
dead now. My friend came into his father's — ^mother's 
property, at one stroke. Thetford had two 8on& Frank, 
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sir, the perfeotion of a young man. Ah, Miss Mortimer; a 
hero ! so fine a creature, so good, so clever; well educated 
too, and married young, just as he came of age — ^to Miss 
Heame, with a great fortune. The most devoted young 
couple that ever were seen ; isn't his widow charming ? " 

They hoth say that she is very charming. And then 
Mr. Staqgrove goes on. 

" Well, they all lived together. The young couple were 
the same age, within a month. They were the admiration 
of the neighhourhood. She had had a large settlement 
made upon her. I was one of the trustees. And when 
Frank was killed "— 

** Killed?" cries Edith — and "Killed!" excUumed 
Sir Godfrey. 

"Yes, oh yes;" said their voluble host. "Yes. I 
thought you knew. Til tell you how it was. Helen 
Thetford — that is, Mrs. Frank Thetford — ^was, and is, a 
wonderful horse-woman ; oh, you must see her " 

But Edith could not bear any digression, and gently 
whispers — " But, he was killed I " — and brings Mr. Stan- 
grove back to the point. 

" Killed in this way," he says. " Thetford had bought 
Mrs. Frank a horse— the gentlest, best-broken beast ima- 
ginable. In a fine summer evening, the creature was 
brought out for her to see. She asked her husband to 
lead him about, and he did so. Over the fence he led hhn. 
He went over, gently, quietly, exquisitely : I was there. 
I bad been dining there. I can never forget it." ^ 

•. Mr. Stangrove turned aside his head for a moment, and 
pretended to see something worth noticing, from the 
window. Edith did not hurry him now. She had never 
respected him so much. " Well," he went on, " he led the^ 
horse over the fence again beautifully — she cried out, ^Back 
again, Frank — ^beautiful^ beautiful ? ' So, back jumped 
Frank, and the horse went after him too quickly — 
slipped, we thought, after examining the top of the 
fence — however, Frank was down, and the horse upon 
him. And when I lifted him up, I knew his hours were 
tew." 

" How long did he live ? " 
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^^Till the next morniDg. He was perfectly seosiblef 
I asked to stay, and they permitted me. Oh, it was a 
glorious sight." And again, Mr. Stangrove turned away. 

'^ It must have made you close friends," whispers EditJa. 

" Yes, yeB ; " answers Mr. Stangrove, " I knew how to 
estimate them better for those hours. I didn't, I don't 
understand it. But, still I felt it, and feel it now. It was 
all glorious. And then the sun rose upon the sea — the 
last Frank ever saw. And she n^ver left him. I was 
allowed to stand by the door of an adjoining ro<»n, with 
poor little Henry holding my hand. It was the very 
sudden surrender of a very precious treasure. But there 
was no agony of fear, or even of sorrow; and I don't think 
that Frank had one sorrowing thought for the world he 
was leaving, though he had been so happy in it. I spoke 
to him once. I said, ^ This has come at a wrong time, 
as it were, my friend. I grieve for you ! ' He answered 
^-as he pressed my hand, 'Death comes always at the 
time that is the very best possible time for our souls to 
meet it in. It is His time— it is mine.' It was all I could 
bear. So I went to the east breakfast-room, and watched 
the sun-light coming up. Then his mother stood by me. 
^It is nearly day,' I said. 'The everlasting day baa 
dawned on him,' she answered. I wept like a child. 
Miss Mortimer." 

*' Thank yon for telling mjB," said Edith — her own eyes 
bright with moisture. '^ But I don't think my aunt knows 
that Mr. Frank Thetford was killed. She had seen Miss 
Heame when she was a little girl, and had heard of her 
marriage; but surely, not of her husband's violent death." 

*' Very likely not," said Mr. Stangrove. "You know, the 
Thetfords have not lived much before the world, as people 
oaU it." 

*' I want to know more," said Edith. 

"And I had nearly forgotten the last part of my story,** 
sdd Mr. Stangrove. " You recollect, I told you I was a 
trustee of their marriage settlement. Well ; when all was 
ovei^— they buried him. in the little churchyard they have 
down there, by the most odious building in the world-— 
which is the village chapel — they buried him there; and 
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then she oame here, as soon as she went anywhere, and met 
the other trustee — Sir Martin Knightley, and the lawyers, 
and arranged for the retutn to Mr. Thetford of all her 
jointure. And this was done : she asked, however, to live 
with them. She has only one relation in the world — ^her 
£Either's sister, who lives at Florence, married to some man 
who is counted rich in that country, 1 helieve," concluded 
Mr. Stangrove, with a gentle smile. 

« They like to have her ? " said Edith. " But the horse 
—I can't help heing interested in the horse ? " 

^^ Poetic justice hefel the horse, Miss Mortimer. The 
fine creature was so injured, that it never could have stood 
any more. There^ where it lay, it was shot But this all 
happened six, seven, or eight years ago. We cease to 
mourn-— cease to think — ^to think even of the dead. The 
grave closes cold and dark ; they are dead." Mr. Stan- 
grove spoke slowly, and with a stern, sad gravity. 
**It is wise to cease to think," he added, more cheerfully: 
then, in his usual lively tones — " Come, come, let xa 
have a ride this morning, Mortimer — Langleigh Ahhey 1 
Shall we see those ruins, glorious in decay? " — ^he turned 
to ask Edith, hut she had moved away, saying to herself, 
^^ They are not dead— or, that is not their death. Cold 
and darkness is no name for Hhe moonlight worid' of 
such who have heen alone with God, and seen it written 
in His face that their hopes are realized, that they 
are of the redeemed, and who live, through their waiting, 
upon the security of that knowledge and its awful gladness. 
They are not d^ — such is not their death." 

Edith went to Lady Sarah, and told what she had heard. 
It was all new to her aunt. It was indeed true, that the 
Thetfords, of Thetford Royals, had not lived hefore the 
world. And the ride to Langleigh Ahhey was postponed; 
and Sir Godfrey and Mr. Thetfonl talked like old friends, 
as they walked by the yew trees. 

The day came for the Mortimers to return home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thetford promised to pay Mortimer Manor a 
visit. " Sixteen miles," Sir Godfrey said, "was too much 
for a morning call. Thetford was as far from Mortimer 
Manor as from Stangrove. The call, now that they knew 
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each other, miifit occupy two or three days." And it was 
agreed that it should be so. 

But Mr. Stangroye, seeing his guests happy, entreated 
them to stay a couple more days. And he presses it so 
pleasantly, and is so positive that they must have a day 
at Langleigh Abbey, which is too feur from both Morti- 
mer and Thetford Royals to be seen without more fuss 
and fatigue than should belong to pleasure, that at last 
they all consent to stay, and Captain Forrest stays too. 

Edith is pleased to remain, as she has begun to be ex- 
tremely interested in Mrs. Frank Thetford. And she 
likes Mr. Thetford, too, for he very evidently admires her 
&ther ; and shows that he understands him ; and knows 
how true a spirit dweUs with that gracious unaffected 
manner, which is gentle and real like a child's, and belongs 
to a nature which is made up of reverence, fortitude, and 
generosity. Neither is Mrs. Thetford, the elder, at all 
disagreeable to Edith. She has private opinions about 
Mrs. Thetford being inoffensive, and a little stupid, 
though very well-behaved. And she picks up her ball of 
Worsted, and talks of the number of stitches most desirable 
for forming the best-sized winter mittens, and matched 
the needles by the wire gage, and hopes that she has made 
herself very agreeable. Mrs. Thetford receives all Edith's 
little common-place attentions very quietly and very 
kindly; she admires the beautiful girl with the earnest 
and ^nciful talk, which Helen has repeated to her ; and 
when she takes the needles from her hand, or thanks her 
for the ball of worsted, she — ^being a very common-place 
person indeed, without the smallest tincture of romance-^ 
says a prayer to the Queen of Heaven, in her secret heart, 
for the motherless girl, who has had no Catholic training 
in childhood, and has become a convert to the true faith, 
before the judgment of womanhood has grown to its perfect 
strength. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE PICTURESQUE. 

The day came for seeing Langleigh Abbey. It dawned 
with mist and cloud, and then the sun broke through the 
veil, and lighted up the world and made it glad with its 
warmth. Everybody said something in praise of the 
weather, and congratulated each other on the pleasure of 
mere existence on such a day and in such scenes. 

Some of the gentlemen went on horseback ; the ladies 
all went in carriages. 

" Shall you be tired if you drive my pony-phaeton, Mrs. 
Frank Thetford ? " 

Helen assures Mr. Stangrove that she shall like to 
drive the ponies. And Captain Forrest is to be their 
escort on horseback ; and a servant is to occupy the seat 
behind. " And whom will you drive, Mrs. Frank Thet- 
ford ? " 
. " Miss Mortimer," says Helen. 

" Oh, thank you ! I shall like that," cries Edith. And 
Mr. Stangrove is charmed to have pleased them. 

Then Lady Sarah, Mrs. Thetford, and Sir Godfrey, go 
in another carriage; and Mr. Stangrove and Mr. Thet- 
ford on horseback. And a groom in a gig with wine and 
eatables is to be at Langleigh Abbey, in time to unpack 
his store of good things, and take their horses on arriving. 
And thus they all set out. 

At first Edith was silent. She asked herself why? 
Her heart answered — because she was in a little fear of 
Helen. Why did she fear? There came thoughts of 
Helen's very bright, yet soft, large, dark, laughing, in- 
quiring, and secret, finding, and must-be-answered eyes. 
Iliey penetrated — ^no, not they only, but her whole coun- 
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tenancy— all was so truthful, that you could not look at 
her straight in the face, and he insincere. ^^ Am I insin- 
cere ? '* — asked Edith's heart. " No— hut you like her to 
admire you, and you are afraid lest she should admire you 
less, after this long tete-ct'tete. And it is a little yonr 
tendency to act for admiration, when you want it, though 
you do appear so very much ahove all care ahout pleasing 
anyhody, when you are with Mrs. Trotman and Mrs. 
Flasher," answers Edith's conscience to her heart. While 
this is going on within, Captain Forrest rides up to Helen's 
side. " How well you ride," says Helen. Captain 
Forrest bows. " How well you drive," he says. " I did 
not mean — * How well you ride,' '* she answers, laughing. 
^^ I mean, how well you manage with one hand.'* 

" Oh ! — I understand now. You don't know how 
stupid I am about compliments. You see I have my whip 
fEtstened to this peg in the saddle. But my hand is nearly 
well. I shall not lose any fingers, or have any stiff. Old 
Trotman has cured me." 

" Old Trotman. I know all the pedigrees for twenty 
miles round. But I don't know old Trotman." 

" He is Mrs. Trotman's father." 

" Then he is called Evans." 

" Oh, is he ? " — says Henry Forrest in a bewildered 
way. And Edith laughs. 

'^Do you know SteeplehiU, Mrs. Thetford," asked 
Edith. 

" Yes. I know Mrs. Bright — and I know — we aU' 
know " — correcting herself with a smile — " We all know 
Captain Forrest very well. And I know Mrs. Vine at 
the inn, for we have often posted through SteeplebiU^ 
going to London — we are still twenty miles from a raiU. 
way, you know." 

*' But did you ever see our house ? " 

" No. I have been many hours, many times, in the 
village, but I never went to the Manor House." 

^^ I can't help wondering at that," said Edith. ^' It has 
a name, and is very interesting." Edith felt a very liUld: 
mortified. 

^^ It is interesting now," answere4 Helen, taming hsatl 
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fadiaiit &oe towards Edith, with a smile that went straight 
to her heart. " But when good Mr. Norman brewed hi^ 
beer in the west end of the chapel, and stored the barrels 
in the east end, it was painful — ^painful to Catholic&-« 
very." Edith blushed. 

** It was very good beer. I formed my taste there as 
a boy," said Captain Forrest. 

Tbis gave the idea reality, and Edith was almost 
vexed. 

*' You have other tastes now," said Helen, with gravity. 
And Henry Forrest said he should ride on, and let them 
overtake him at the foot of the hilL 

" You can understand," said Helen, gently, " that when 
they who, by God's great grace, have lived in the faith 
from^ generation to generation without ever conforming, 
see a neighbour's house-— a house that might have been so 
influential — ^that might have gained such honour for God, 
as He of His infinite condescension chooses to ajsk for and 
accept — ^when they see such a house lost to the Church 
and to themselves, there is something grievous in it" 

^^ Yes. I understand that" And Edith made an act 
of humility for the deeds of the past 

" But don't you feel the same," she asked, brightening, 
^^ at such a sight as Langleigb must be ? " 

^' Oh no. The history of the monks of Langleigh is 
all edification. They suffered for their country and the 
Church. Sorrow is not for Langleigh ; only for such as 
made Langleigh what it is." 

^^ For such as the Mortimers," said Edith. 

^^ I am afraid they had something to do with it. But 
holy men return good for evil. Let us think that the per- 
secuted monks have prayed vou back to your true place in 
the Church." 

** A cheerful view ; so I shall take it," said Edith. 

^' Does the old chapel at Thetford stand ?" Edith asked, 
after a pause. 

"No. The chapel was pulled down in Elizabeth's 
reign. Hiding holes were substituted. There is one in 
the roof, where mass has been said very often. Mr. 
Thetford has the vestments and altar-furniture used there 
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in tkose times. I think tbe boBse-cliapel wbi^ is now 
used must have been a room originally." 

They talked a little longer of the boose and its archi- 
tecture ; and then they overtook Captain Forrest. Con- 
versation on various subjects followed, and Editb did her 
part tolerably well,— -we m^ht say very well, considering 
that her thoughts were far away, Mrith Mr. Stangtove's 
account of the young woman by her dead husband, as the 
sun rose upon the waters, and the everlasting day dawned 
on Frank Thetfortl. 

They soon reached Langleigh Abbey, and joined the 
others of the party. It was the first time that Edith had 
seen a ruin of a religious house with Catholic knowledge. 
Now, with Mrs. Frank Thetford for a guide, she eould see 
what had been, as well as what was." 

"Where were the akars?" Edith asks. 

" Not at the west-end, where you are looking," Helen 
answers. " Turn round, aud walk down here. The west 
window — and it is a wonderful window — is perfect ; the 
doorway you see. Now you are walking up the nave. 
There before us is the blue sky, and a lovely country 
spread out like a picture over that low walL But where 
that low wall is stood the high altar, and the Lady Chapel 
was behind ; and when Her chapel was destroyed, the east 
end came down, they say. Now you can see by the 
broken pillars where the aisles were; and the transept 
walls stand firmly, you see. Look at those tombs» The 
brasses have been pulled off ; tbe figures destroyed ; but 
the bodies have not been disturbed. This one is said to 
be the tomb of one of the abbots, — another there, — another 
there. And look here ; this is what I have brought yM 
to this transept to see. On this tomb the foot of die 
figure remains, though mangled ; you feel the ^urs. Oa 
this end, if you stoop down very low, yon can see a coat 
of arms. The wall has sheltered it ; you can leel what 
the arms are." 

Captain Forrest stands W. 

Edith feels, and says, " 1 can find out a line, and some 
lumps. I am no wiser. Tell me what it means." 

'' It means the arms of Thetford," says Helen. '' Tkia 
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JM where Sir Francis Thetford lies* The arms are Or, on 
a bend gales, three caltraps argent." 

*' What are caltraps?" asks Edith. 

'' Horrid things with points in them/' answers Captain 
Forrest, " which, in old warfare, were thrown among the 
cayalrj to impede their progress and injure the horses." 

"The poor horses!" exclaimed Edith. "I am glad 
they don't use them now." 

** How ^nd she seems of horses," said Helen, smiling. 

And Edith did not like this ; for she recollected that 
Helen's husband's name had been Frank — he was calleil' 
after the old knight lying there, no doubt — and that a 
horse had killed him ; and she wonders disagreeably orer 
the seeming unconsciousness with which Helen speaks. 
" Perhaps Mr. Stangrove is right," Edith thinks ; •' we 
forget even the dead ; it is many years ago." 

Edith's musings are disturbed by Captain Forrest 
saying, *' I never knew who this was. I have been here 
three or four times, as a boy, but I had no idea that any 
Thetfords lay here." 

" Ah, you have been reading other pages of life than 
those in county history. I assure you it is all duly 
recorded." 

^ But do you know no more than those historians tell. 
To me it is rather a sad turning over of dead men's dashed 
hopes and forgotten wills to read of, — ^ So much to the 
priest who shaJ] say the first mass on his patron's day, and 
so much to the server, and so much to the monks who 
shall devoutly recite such and such prayers for the souls in 
purgatory, and the good of the Church and our lather the 
Pope,' — and then I come to the place where an earthly 
pen>etuity of this sort of thing was provided for, and I 
find mysdf standing on green grass, among ivied ruins, 
and tombs exposed to birds and beicists by day and hr night, 
and deserted by man. And of the great and good whose 
head planned long years of prayer and perpetual renieni-^^ 
brance, there remains the battered feet of what was once 
bkr etHgj^ and ^a line and three lumps,' which yon explain 
into a coat of arms, Mrs. Thetford. Do yon know no 
m&te I I am not in love with old abbey hunting. It w 
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vf&T of a bad style that has been waged here ; and people 
come and look upon its desolation, and are pleased— oh, 
more than pleased — charmed, delighted, and call it glorious 
— ^ glorioas in decay,' said Mr. Stangrove,— ' the very pride 
of our neighbourhood.' I am not romantic, Mrs. Thetford. 
There is cold chicken and ham under the walnut-trees 
yonder, and possibly champagne. Pray, let us go to 
them, for I see you know no more." 

He spoke as between jest and earnest. And Edith 
smiled to see Mrs. Thetford looking at him so kindly and 
amused. 

^^ There is a tradition," she said, ^^ that a Thetford, a 
monk, fled from this place, when all were turned out, to 
The Royals, and there lived and died unmolested as the 
priest of the house." 

" Oh, it is in the great book, — and I am melancholy 
enough* . Listen to Mr. Stangrove's laugh ; the plaos 
echoes with it, and it does me good; there is such an 
intense forgetfulness in it." 

" Listen to me first," said the lady. " He brought to 
Thetford Royals customs such as yon spoke of. Sir 
Francis's endowments were gone^ but those masses and 
prayers have never been forgotten there. I stand by his 
tomb, the widow of the last of the house who bore his 
name ; and I know we are all one. Many and many a 
time have I offered my devotions at mass, and the solemn 
prayers for the dead, and for Mother Church and the holy 
Father, because he willed that it might be so ; and the 
Thetfords have always believed that a heavenly gift of 
interior peace and strength has fallen on the heads of theit 
house because of Sir Francis, and because they have never 
omitted the devotions that the monk of Langleigh tau^t 
them in those last years when he was forgotten of his 
enemies, and brought mass to Thetford Royals. In sudi 
a strange 'way did our little mission iiave its rise. The 
masses there represent, as much as it is possible to repre- 
sent, the glories of this once most glorious Langleigh." 

^^ Well," said Captain Forrest, pausing, lifting his bat 
from his head, and passing his hand across his open fore- 
head^ — '^ well, that is reality ; but still I am thinking ihat 
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there would be no romance in Langleigh Abbey — only 
desolation, as I said before — ^no romance, except for 
Thetford Royals." 

Mrs. Frank Thetford smiled, and Editb exclaimed, 
** Tbank you, thank you, you have exactly said what I 
was thinking." 

The luncheon under the walnut-trees was very good, 
and justice was done to it. Mr. Stangrove would lionize 
Sir Godfrey himself. Sir Godfrey had never seen the 
Abbey since he was a boy of sixteen, when he had been 
at it in a fishing excursion. But, first of all, Mr. Stan- 
grove produced a large-sized sketching book, and came up 
to Helen. " Now, my dear friend, you know I am a 
beggar ; you very often have obliged me, — so often that 
you can't leave the habit off, I foncy." She took pos- 
session of book, paints, and pencils, — sent Captain Forrest 
for some clean water, and, still talking to Edith, began 
to sketch the outline of that part of the ruins that stood 
before them. Edith admired the unaffected ease with 
which she did as she was asked to do, as much as the skill 
with which she worked. In a minute Captain Forrest 
was back ai^in. 

" Now you two talk, and let me listen,'* said Helen. 
^' I can talk while I pencil, but not while I paint." 

^^ Miss Mortimer will like going to the ruins again with 
Mr. Stangrove," said Henry. 

♦*No, she won't; she would like to stay with me. 
Mr. Stangrove is very pleasant and kind, and has a place 
in the world, and fills it extremely well ; but he can't 
fthow Langleigh Abbey. Every one of those who are with 
him are seeing it with the eyes of their own minds, and not 
at all as he sees it. See, Lady Sarah has left them. She 
is lionizing herself ; she could not listen to Mr. Stangrove 
within thx)se walls unless it was her duty to listen to him." 

" Is it ever our duty to listen to people on such subjects 
when they say what does not interest us?" 

" Patience is a virtue," says Captain Forrest, with a 
■ langh. And Mrs. Thetford says, " Well answered, sir." 

And then there is silence; and Helen colours her 
-'dTAwing very busily, and very cleverly too. 
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^^ Please not to watch me so intently ; and it wiU be 
better worth seeing if you will talk/' 

But Captain Forrest says he can't talk. And that 
Langleigh Abbey is a place for meditation. And again he 
has uttered what Edith thinks. 

^' Really Lady Sarah is in a very undisciplined state of 
mind," says Mrs. Frank Thetford. '' She has left the 
ruins*— she is coming towards us — she is tumbling oyer the 
atones, and catching her shawl in the briars." 

" She is saying her beads," exclaims Captain Forrest. 
" This is the most extraordinary visit to the picturesqae 
thp^; ever was made." 

" And, see, Mrs. Thetford comes by herself," says Edidi. 

^^ And not at all as Lady Sarah comes," observes Helen. 
^^ How carefully she walks ; slowly, thoughtfully, too ; 
with an habitual, not a selfish care. She will not make a 
false st^, and not once will her dress he entangled. 

'^My drawing is finished.. Thank you, Captain Forrest, 
for packing up the paints." And Helen laid down the 
-drawing book and went to meet her mother-in-law. 

"They are charming people," Captain Forrest says, 
looking after Mrs. Frank Thetford. 

" Yes. Have you always known them ? " 

** I knew Frank pretty well as a boy. He was €re 
years my senior. We have met in this very place fishing." 

" How calmly she talked of being his widow." 

" Because, perhaps, she was talking of the things that 
have sustained her." 

" She must be very londy at Thetford Royals." 

" People are alone, as to the companionship of persMis 
of their own age and of similar pursuits, without being 
lonely." 

" Very true. I suppose thai I am alone, but not lonely 
at all." 

" Not to grow selfish roust be the haj^ thing." 

" I hate selfishness." 

" But there is an exclusiveness, which is rather exqui- 
site, and a sort of pride, whidi is very picturesque, and 
people who have a position which can't be shared by the 
world about them, might possibly — I should Uiink they 
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Wight be tempted to enhance self and — and — ^am I 

preaching a aermon ? " mys Captain Forrest 

^ Yoa are telling the truth/' says Edith. And she rises 
to meet her aunt. 

And now they are soon joined by Sir Godfrey and 
Mr. Staagrove. The driv^e back is rather silent. And 
when they meet at dinner, Helen makes excuses for Mrs. 
Thetlbrd, and says she is tired, and having tea in her bed-* 
room, and not going to af>pear any more that evening. 

After dinner the three ladies sit near an open window ; 
asd all is soft and still ; and mignionette, and large plants 
of heliotrope, which hare been forced into early flower, 
soent the air with a luscious sweetness. 

They Are silent, but have no sense of isolation — they 
like being together, and know that they are of one mind. 

Edith feels this, and says — ^^ This is the companionship 
of memory ; I think, the best pajrt of a pleasure is the 
thinking of it after it is over." 

Lady Sar^ says that perhaps it is the test of 
wholesome and unwholesome pleasure — ** Some bear to 
he thott^t of calmly and |^leasantly-^r.some do not." 

^ And what do you think ? " Edith asks of Helen 
Thetford. 

^ And whai of trials and afflictions ? " says Helen, as 
if she had not heard Edith, and looking away from them, 
through the c^n window to the far-off skies. " If they 
come bade to our memories, with calmness, and even with 
a certain sweetness on them-~does that show that they 
were not felt, and known in their full reality when their 
day was ? " 

^ No," answered Edith, firmly, but softly, for she felt bb 
if Helen had read her heart ; and she now knew she had 
been wrong. 

'^ You were surprised," said Helen, taking Edith's hand, 
^' you were surprised to hear me speak so easily of being 
a widow, knowing, as you did, that Frank lost his life so 
painfully, and while doing as we asked him — ^giving us 
a moment's amusement. These circumstiuices are thought 
a good deal of in the world. To him Mid to me their 
were nothing. The hour had come. We did not dwell 
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upon how it came. When the ^hock was over, when I 
quite understood that I was to live, perhaps a great many 
years, without him, the flood of natural sorrow was over- 
powering at first. But when there is no fear^ the Chris- 
tian cannot always sufier. As I reviewed his life, and 
dwelt upon his character, as I best knew it, I knew thai 
God had loved him, as a father loves his child, and that 
death had given him life and home, and the perfection of 
that union with God which had been the spirit of his 
earthly days." 

Mrs. Frank Thetford pansed for a moment But neither 
Lady Sarah or Edith spoke. They seemed to expect her 
to say more. She went on — ^^ Death shows all things at 
their true value. It has not chilled my heart But it has 
added knowledge to judgment My aflections are as 
warm, and my interests as true as even But the thoughts 
and the hopes that belong to them go on, beyond this 
scene of our labouring, to the day of the great harvest, 
and the rich reward — to where he is. For God took him, 
that /, who had had so much of this world given to me, 
might not, in the occupation of the earthly blessings, lose 
the eternal inheritance. And He took Atm, because he was 
the best. So, my dear young friend," she said, and 
put her hand in Edith's, ^^ I am not living in the darkness 
of forgetfulness — neither do I suffer the gnawings of a 
ceaseless sorrow — for, truly, I am happy. But it is as if^ 
when he, who was like my own life, passed through death 
into eternity, that I, who w»3 so close to him, had a sight 
of eternal things, of which the remembrance can never 
fade away — so that all earthly things are seen at their real 
worth, and I seem to know, because of that, how best they 
may be used, lor our Blessed Lord's glory. And great 
joy and brilliancy rests upon life, when I feel, as if He 
condescended to use me for its accomplishments." 

Edith raised the hand she held to her lips, and kissed it, 
and Lady Saiah wiped her eyes. 

Voices were heard outside the window. " It will do 
you all good to breathe this charming air for a few mi- 
nutes," said Mr. Stang^ve. A very chance sort of robing 
WftB made of shawls, that had been left in the hall, when 
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&ey got out of the carriage. And soon tliej were all 
standing on the gravel-road — and — t"Hark! We have 
nightingales at Stangrove, as well as at the Manor, Miss 
Mortimer ! *' 

The next day the party separated. To get home again 
•^-to get to quietness, peace, and thought, such as only 
home could give — was delightful to Edith. She had 
admitted another within her little world, hut the fences 
that shut out all other i>eop]e, seemed to have grown higher 
and higher. She thought of all that Helen had said — all 
that she had heard, and thought of Helen, and dwelt on it, 
like a miser counting gold. And so thoughts were stored 
up, and she lived all for herself. And a certain sort of 
self-oonsequence grew out of this. As if, in this world, 
only a few could feel and think, and understand, and as if 
die herself was first among those few. Oh, Edith ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

LOTS SCENES. 

June burst upon tbe world. A walk called the Like 
Walk was an aveime of flower and fragraoee, to the seat 
which graced its furthest point, and which looked as if a 
shower of roses bad fallen jipon it; roses in bloom and bud 
of many shades, from darkest red to purest white. Edith 
had left off mourning. Her mother had been dead ^boYS 
a year, now; and Edith walked the world, in such attire 
as suited the season and herself. Mr. and Mrs. Thetford, 
and Mrs. Frank Thetford, came to Mortimer Manor on a 
visit of a few days; Edith enjoyed it very much. It was 
the morning talk she enjoyed most, not the evening's, for 
Sir Godfrey was paying back dinner-parties, and everybody 
with whom they had dined now dined with them again. 
But Edith did the honours wonderfully. She smiled most 
pleasantly when beautiful Eleanor Mercer said, "La! 
Miss Mortimer, how well you look in that blue glao6. 
What an odd mixture it is. It is as much silver as blue. 
Your black hair looks so nice. Who dresses you?" "Oh! 
I am not a doll, I dress myself," laughed Edith. "But 
this dress is my aunt's choosing, she gave it to me: this is 
the first time of wearing. I shall tell her you like it." 
And Edith talked of new gowns for full ten minutes. 
And Eleanor told her mother, that Miss Mortimer was un- 
commonly improved. She sung her best, though all five 
Miss Flashers stood in a half-moon at her back, and Mrs. 
Flasher beat no-time-at-all, very loud, with her hlUid on 
the elbow of the chair, not a yard off. Even more, when 
Mrs. Flasher wished Hester to show off in a tremendous 
duet, with a treble part of a decidedly run-away oharactevi 
and all her sisters, in turn, shrunk from performing the 
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ham^ tben Edilk, in tbe most eaptiyaling waj, offered to 
try it herself and auoceeded in exhibitiog Hester s bnlliancj 
6o w^ that the whole family were in perfect happineas 
for tbe remainder of the erening. Mrs. Trotaan talked 
of ferera, agnee, and all aoeh ills ; and ahe had a oertais 
ctne for everybody's ^old ecHnplaiat* Edith, whose health 
was perfect, was aasnred that her turn would come aome 
day, and she receired the wamiog very graeionsly, and 
promised to give Mrs. Trotman the reeeipt for the incom* 
))arable almond cake, — and did it ; did it the next day^ 
which made that hidy say to her husband, that there was 
more in Miss Mortimer Chan she had supposed: that 
tlie beautiful young lady would torn out w^ after all. 
Cavendish Trotman copied the receipt into hia mofber'a 
book, in hopea oi being able to appropriate the original. 
But hia mother waa too quick for him. She was very proud 
of that document, and had many persona to display it to ; 
so, after a search, it was found, and piuned into her needle 
book ; and Cavendish waa spubbed for not taking care of 
it; at which he comforted himaelf witli the thought of how 
miaeraUe he waa, and how little they knew him. 

Edith aJwaya got on well with Captsun Forreat. He 
waa earf, very quiet, gentlemanly, unobtruaive, agree- 
able; alwaya in tlie right place, never in the way; atten- 
tive, observing, cheerful; not very eaaily known. But 
parties at Mortimer Manor went eaaieat when he waa by. 
Sir G^frey had got in the way of aaying '^ Forrest, of 
course," when namea were being given for invitation ; and 
Forrest, of course was there. But Mrs. Bright waa a good 
deal of a puzzle to the youthful miatresa of the houae» 
Every amile, every visit — almost every word-— came from 
the good-looking, well-mannered, handaomely-dressed, and 
lespectably-read Mrs. Bright, as a e<mces8ion ; Edith felt 
it, and her aunt fett it, but on no one did Lady Sarah 
anile more sweetly, more meaningly, than on Mrs. Bright: 
luid so passed evening after evening, and Edith exerted 
keraelf, and waa triumphant in her ^ace. But the mom-* 
ings were the aeasona for rest Then tb^« waa entertain- 
jiient without effort, and all Hked and underatood each 
tttk&p. Mrs. Frank Tbetford waa delighted. She was 
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only ten years older than Edith, and they began to feel 
like sisters. She wandered over the old honse; tanght 
Edith heraldry; matched the coats of arms, by the pedigree, 
to the pictures; and all the stones spoke of those who had 
placed them there. *' You have shown me a new part of 
the world, and taught me another language," said Edith 
— and so it was. At Mrs. Frank Thetford's suggestion, 
her father-in-law had brought with him some old letters, 
in which mention had been made of the Manor House in 
Catholic times. Who can tell Edith's delight ? 

** Let me show you something. You can enter into this, 
now — ^now that you are Catholics. See; a priest is spoken 
of — Father Francis, — ^who was hanged on Stangrove-hiU, 
and buried in the old churchyard at Worrel." 
. ** Was he ever here ? " asks Edith, breathlessly. 

*^ Yes, and has said mass many times in the chapel yon 
have restored. I suppose he was one of the last, or the 
very last that did say mass here.'* 

"Father Francis, pray for us," says Edith, under her 
breath, with her eyes full of tears. 

"Father Francis, pray for us," says Mr. Thetford, 
aloud, and with a firm voice ; and he lays his hand on 
Edith's head. " Thank God for those whom he has given 
back to Mother Church, for whom the martyr s blood has 
not been shed in vain." And Edith takes his hand and 
kisses it, for she cannot speak. 

"And he was martyred on Stangrove-hiU?** repeats 
Edith. 

" Yes, he was seized at the old house. Some think 
*— well, never mind — but the Stangrove of that day did 
not die as he might have done," said Mrs. Frank Thetford, 
with no small energy. 

"And what followed?'* 
. "Oh, he conformed, and grew dreadfully nch, and 
married the daughter of one m bad as himself; and so, 
from generation to generation, they have married, and 
grown rich. But there were echoes about the old house. 
They eat and drank in the chapel, and called it the ban- 
queting-room, and carried on their revelry until the mom* 
ing; but it would not do. From the ba end, where the 
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B^tm^B of the faith have been so often oe1ebrate<i, a 
whisper rose, and echoed through the room, and struck on 
their hearts." 

" What was it ? " 

^' *' Judica me, Deus, et discema causam meam de gente 
Bon sancta ! ' and then, horror-struck, they would disperse. 
So the room was given up first, and then the house. And 
then the present Stangrove was built, and the old bouse 
was given up to the farmer: and the vestments, in which 
Father Francis must have said mass, are those I would not 
let Mr. Stangrove show, when we met you at the Park." 

And thus the days passed on, and the last day of that 
visit was over. £«iith had kissed Mrs. Frank Thetford, 
with great affection. Her heart had indeed opened to 
receive another; to receive one who had done her good; 
one whom her fi&ther approved and her aunt loved; one 
who had given her more to think about; had made her, 
even as a Catholic, happier, and fonder of old times than 
ever. It was worth going out of the close circle of self, to 
meet such a friend as that And what a history belongs 
to the body of old Catholics; such names, such pedigrees, 
such trials. The real representatives of the ancient great* 
Bess of the country. The romance of England. 

Edith's heart dwelt Upon it, and she spoke of it all to 
her aunt. Lady Sarah agreed with all her niece said, but 
still there was a but, ^^ But it has not pleased God to , 
place you in the midst of Catholic society. As you really 
do live, in the body, in the village— the Protestant village 
of Steeplehill — I hope you have not sent the whole of your 
heart away with Helen Thetford." 

Edith's countenance fefll. 

*^ I congratulate yon, however, on yonr agreeability to 
all guests, Edith." 
. ^ Only because I was in good spirits, I am afraid." 

*' I admired you very much," said Lady Sarah. 
■ ^' Pray don't admire me. I do not feel that I deserve' 
your admiration. I am growing to be rather amused at odd 
people. Did anyone ever see such absurd creatures as 
all those Flashers are. That dreadful duet, do you recollect 
it ? And that poor Hester was reidly vastly pleased. And 
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there is to mxteh mvUuil miiebtotiom Thej efljoy ftie- 
tliemtelves sod eack otber. It mniBaeB me extremely." 

**' I was hoping that you wonld discern the amial»ility of 
those girls. You might raise their ideas^ mid be of im- 
mense benefit to them. They admire you so nraeh." 

^^ At a respectful distance, I hope^" said Edith, with a 
i^ndder. 

*^ I thought, that seeing as many people as we hare seen 
lately, might " Lady Sarah hesitated. 

^^I am alone^ just the same," Btad Edith. ^ There is 
one woman in the world besides yourself. Aunt Sarah, 
that is all." 

^' There is the whole Church militiwt hero on earthy" 
replied Lady Sarah, with a smile. Edith returned the smile. 
^ And which is quite separate from the ProteHant villffgo 
of Steeplehill," she said. 

*^0h, BO, for the Churdi ha« th« heathen for her in- 
heritance, and the uttennost parts of the earth for her' 
possession," said Lady Sarah. 

^ Oh, aunt, aunt, you mil hare the last word ; you set 
me a dreadfally bad example : and so you are kind, and- 
covrteous, and patient, and tender in judgment, and mi- 
dying in hop o " 

L^ly Sarah tries to stop Edith's mouth, but Edith is 
Tery unruly, and will go on. 

'^ And ciril to the troublesome, and interested in the 
stupid ; and you sing, and you talk, and you smile— I do^ 
really belicTe that you dress well and look beautiful, all 
because — ^because yon are a Catholic, an old Catholic! 
Mysterious as you are, I believe in you, Aunt Sarah, — ^I 
believe in you with all my heart" 

But Laay Sarah succeeded in silencing her nieeeat laist, 
and she sent the young lady away. 

A few more days passed by. In the bower of roses, which 
has been mentioned as now in fullest bloom, sat Edith. 
She laid her book down upon the seat by her side ; she 
wrapped her musliD mantie round her, and her dear eyes 
sought the far bright sky. Then came a sound ; she 
started up ; she blushed the deepest crimson. A youth at 
her feet look^ up at her for one mdraent, then tomed> 
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vwny bia bead, and poi»ed forth a torrent of wofda to tell 
her how he loved her. Poor youth ! it was Caveadish 
TrotBuiB. 

He Imd jost got hk commission. He had no hope, biit 
he must fspeak ; he cannot go till he has spoken ; and now 
he has told it all. Quicker than a glance of the eje, fleet 
as a flash of lightning, a battle was fought in Edith's 
breast,r— a battle fought and won, — a battle between the 
scorn that belongs to the world and the interior justice 
whi(di says, e^e bus brought this upon herself* 

She stood still. She did not listen to the youth's words, 
though she knew their import; she was listening to her 
own souL 

When 1^ spoke, justice bad conquered *^ Rise up ; 
you must forget all this ; I am going into the house. 
Good bye." She stood one instant more, but he never 
turned towards her ; be stayed with his head leaning on 
the wooden bench, and did not stpe&k^ ^' Good bye," she 
said onoe more, and then walked quickly away. 

The youth rose when she was gone, and he too walked 
home to the parsonage in the village. 

His father met Cavendish at the door, and spoke. 

"Well, my hid,''— then, " What ! Cavendish !— some- 
thing has ha{»pened ! What's the matter?** 

The boy threw himself on his father's breast, and poured 
forth his emotion. Mr. Trotman was extremely fright* 
ened« He called for his wife, who came promptly to his 
assistance. 

" Heavens and earth !" said the lady. 

" Hero— -what — bother — ^what am I saying ? Cavei^* 
dish, don't be a fool," said the father* 

The youth impatiently flung himself from the repelling 
arms and words, and walked with a vexed air into the 
house, and into a sitting-room. His father followed him, 
quite angry; bis mother, too, in vexed per^xity. 

" I must inmst," said the hXher^ 
, ^^ You really terrify me," begnn the mother. 

" Don't be angry, sir. Don't be alarmed, mammar I 
beg yoor pardons* But if you must know" — he crossed 
ta tha window with an afifocted strut — ^ if you must know. 
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I have hXleu in love with Miss Mortimer, and five minnies 
ago I told her so» and got refused." 

The Iboy's confiding heart went forth from Cavendisli 
with those words, and never came back any more. Hia 
Mher s face flashed fire. His son looked at it with a 
careless smile. 

^^ You young dog, what do you mean by coming here 
with a laugh on your face to declare your outrageous im« 
pertinence and folly ?" 

" You forget, sir," says Cavendish, coldly, " I am re- 
fused." 

^ But what am I to say if Sir Godfrey speaks to me 
about it, — -just got pleasantly acquainted with them, too." 

'' I really did not think of that," said Cavendish, in a 
tone of mock apology. 

" Well, you are going off to-morrow, — that's a 
blessing." 

*^ It will be most agreeable to nie," said Cavendish, and 
the subject seemed over— over — there were to be no more 
words about it ; somebody had asked for bread, and had 
received a stone. 

Edith had told it all to Lady Sarah. 

" Yes," she said ; " these things happen." But she 
pondered on it for some time, and lamented a thunder-^ 
storm that darkened the heavens, and then brightened 
them with awful light. 

The thunder rolled, the rain poured, and Lady Sarah 
watched the dispersing clouds, and was seen, when it was 
once more calm and clear, to leave the house in a grey 
cloak and wonderful clogs, concealing a brown paper 
parcel beneath her wrappings, and supporting herself on 
ah nmbrella. There was a still inexplicable sort of bitter- 
ness in Mr. Trotman's house. Packing-up, the thought of 
the new life, the prospect of foreign service, the expecta- 
tion of long farewells, and the strife of love and fear, with 
pride and a half-repentance, made the hours-r-the last 
precious hours — very bitter as they passed along. Mrs. 
Trotman said afterwards — for long afterwards, every 
thought and word of that evening was reproduced, and 
dwelt upon, and . untiringly talked over^^that .the an^^ 
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nouQcement of Lady Sarah Tregenna almost struck her 



Lady Sarah entered the room where the mother and the 
son wasted their last hours in silence. 

A gracious countenance, a step of unusual alacrity, a 
voice all music. '' I should not venture to come at this 
moment without a very good reason. I see, Mrs. Trotman, 
that you know that my niece has told me " 

Mrs. Trotman had begun to declare that it was no fault 
of hers. Lady Sarah held Cavendish by the hand. 

*' I admire my niece so very much." 

** Of course. I knew — " stammered Cavendish. 

" Of course you knew your feelings would be respected, 
though not returned. You are not wrong in the trust put 
in us." 

She placed her parcel on the table. It was impossible 
not to return her smile. Both mother and sou smiled, and 
looked trustingly once more on each other. There was 
a jingling of spoons and saucers outside the door ; it was 
tea. 

^' I must go. I must not intrude on a last evening ; 
but I would not resist the desire to say 'Good bye* to 
you." 

" Don't go," said Cavendish ; "*^ my father," 

Lady Sarah understood it all in a moment. 

Mr. Trotman came in. He saw that all was right, and 
was not awkward for more than a minute. 

" I have brought an offering to the portmanteau," said 
Lady Sarah ; ^Mt is a dressing-case made for travelling 
uses." 

She opened the parcel, and unlocked a leather case. 

** It will want a change in the fittiug-up for you. I 
must tell the truth ; it really was bought for myself. If 
you will take it to the maker, it can be done easily ; I 
have inclosed his direction here ;" and she showed Caven- 
dish a note in one of the pockets. 

After a few more words with Mr. Trotman, Lady Sarah 
went away. When she was gone. Cavendish opened the 
note she had «hown to him, and read its contents aloud, 
though with a hesitating voice. There were a few words 
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that made him feel that he would rather die than degrade 
himself in that excellent woman's eyes, that hrought tears 
to his mother's, and made his father take him hj ihe hand, 
and saj : 

" I was rough and nnkind to you, Cavendish. I beg 
your pardon with all my heart." 

There was something more in the envelope ; it was a 
cheque for a hundred pounds, of which the last paragraph 
in the note begged his acceptance so prettily, — but it lay 
beside them on the tea-tray untouched. 

Lady Sarah had given them back what no money conl<l 
have purchased, and they must enjoy it to the full. And 
even when Cavendish wrote to Lady Sarah that evening, 
he did not say much about the money, though he thanked 
her heartily ; but he said : 

^' I feel as if you had made a resolute man out of a 
selfish, hot-headed boy ; I will try to prove that you have 
done so." 

And when, six weeks afterwards. Cavendish sailed for 
the Cape, it was to Lady Sarah that his mother poured 
forth her fears, her sorrows, and her hopes. 

The circumstance vexed Edith very much. Sh^ did not 
know, what Lady Sarah knew, of the wretched irritation 
which her presence had dispersed on that last evening. 
But she was angry with herself ; and anger, being neither 
sorrow nor meekness, is both a troublesome and an un- 
profitable guest. Conscience did her duty. Justice was 
against Edith. But Edith only chafed, and said proud 
things to herself of the misfortune of knowing vulgar 
people, and of the contretemps likely to arise from snch 
necessities. She would not allow Justice to be heard, or 
Conscience to show the circumstances clearly. She re- 
fused to listen when the interior monitress would remind 
her that she was so constant in the assertion of her supe- 
riority, and so satisfied when she saw that it was acknow- 
ledged and consented to, that the homage of yonng 
Cavendish had been received as her right, and had been 
more encouraged than repressed. Edith knew that site 
ought to listen ; but still she would not. Her aunt guessed 
the struggle — saw it, in little actions and glance^ and 
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tones of impatience. Bnt she never spoke to Editb about 
Cavendish Trotman, or described that evening at the 
Parsonage. Bat Mrs. Trotman, in her simple motherly 
talk about Cavendish, had said things which had made 
Edith's heart shiver. 

** It would have been so bad for the father and son to 
have parted unfriendly, — ^with any misunderstanding or 
disapproval, — and of course his father could not but feel 
vexed." — " And blessed are the peace-makers," said Mrs. 
Trotman again ; " true Bible words, and true of hor lady- 
diip, — the Lord reward her." 

And again Edith listened while the good lady, wiping 
her eyes, said : '^ And would be like an old friend — 
made such a pretty excuse of my poor old father having 
attended her at the Manor in the measles. It seemed like 
doing her a favour when Cavendish took her farewell 
present — ^a hundred pounds ! — and I know it gave her 
pleasure." 

And so Edith learnt of a home disturbed for her sake, 
and of reconciliations in which she had had no part. 

After this Angus Macdonnel came. 

** He is really very pleasant," said Edith, one day. 

^ Pleasant ! of course, — why not ? All gentlemen are 
pleasant in their different ways." 

" But I never thought that I should like Angus." 

^^ Because you thought of the possessors of Menadarva 
as if they were the dragons in a fairy tale. He is pleasant, 
and handsome, and gentlemanly, and so was his father." 

Angus thought Lady Sarah far less of a dragon than 
he had fancied she would be. There was no restraint upon 
Edith. Long summer-days passed, and she was with her 
fitther and Angus for hours together. It was all happiness. 
Happiness clear, bright, still, warm, unchanging. 

Edith felt and enjoyed power ; the roots of her heart 
were striking very deep into the earth. Silently, but not 
slowly, she was rooting herself there, and holding up her 
&ir head gracefully ; giving gladness with a smile, and 
with a few words making many happy. Already at her 
onng age she was looked up to, and aU the world admired 
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She is the queen of all the neighbourhood ; she is the most 
charmingly independent little creature that ever ruled 
with a smile and upset the best-laid plans with a shake of 
the head. 

And so the summer wore on ; and Angus went, and 
came again ; and in his second visit, said to Captain For- 
rest that it was all going right ; but Captain Forrest said, 
"Never." 

A few days after Angus's departure for the second 
time, he wrote to Edith and told her what he wished. 

Walking backwards and forwards from the bee-hives to 
the summer-house, Edith read the letter a great many 
times, and she let her imagination play with it. Once 
more she was at Menadarva, not as a child, but as a 
woman, and its mistress. She had learnt something of the 
pleasures of position and power; she could dwell with 
satisfaction on Angus's appearance and agreeability, and 
she knew that she could guide him with a look. So she 
walked up and down, and read parts of the letter again 
and again, and let her imagination play. 

The letter was not to be answered for four days, when 
Angus would be at Menadarva. He had written from 
London. So, after a long time, Edith walked slowly into 
the house, and appeared at dinner quite tranquil and self- 



It was not that, for one moment, she thought of many- 
ing Angus. But she had so often allowed herself to 
dream, and she had grown so fond of power. She had, 
by her manner and -ways demanded so much, and, being 
really attractive, she had received so much, that self had 
grown of more consequence than she knew of. So she 
dangerously let her imagination play with what she might 
be— what one single word from those smiling lips would 
make her. With what riches and power one effort of her 
will might endow her ! She never really mixed up right 
and wrong in her mind. She never plainly said to herself; 
" Shall I marry a man not a Catholic, and for whom I 
have no love, or even reverence, or great respect V The 
proposal bad nothing in it to tempt her for a moment 
But it pleased her self-love to contemplate how much 
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she bad in her power. And so she let her imagination 
play. 

The evening came. Edith worked and thought. Play- 
fully to herself she said, ^^Menadarva is not his yet! 
What agonies one might make his father suffer ! " 

She has hardly given a smile to the thought, when Sir 
Godfrey exclaims, " Poor man !" 

The evening post has brought a letter from Angus, and 
his father is dead. 

Sir Godfrey gave Edith the letter ; it contained a few 
words about his love for her, and his hopes that now she 
would answer him speedily. 

Edith's only answer was to give the letter she had that 
morning received from Angus, to her ^Either. But she 
trembled, and her father turned pale. 

" I will answer it to-night — ^now. Aunt Sarah, will 
you pour out tea ? I will go to my room." 

" Good night, then, dear child," said Sir Godfrey ; 
*' but — but — Edith, what answer ?" 

^^ Oh, papa!" and she nestled within his arm, and 
looked up, with a radiant countenance, to his still pale 
face ; " oh, papa, what is tliere there which could attract 
me from this house ; from you, from our new friends, from 
our beloved old chapel ? I like Angus very much, but be 
is a Protestant. The answer is ' No !' " 

Sir Godfrey kissed her very quietly, dropped the arm 
slowly that was round her, and watched her from the 
room. 

Once in that luxurious little comer of the house, her 
own room, Edith dropped into her accustomed chair, 
wheeled round the writing-table, and then leant back, and 
still enjoyed her power. 

She had ten thousand times more at her command then 
than she had had an hour before. Her father had once 
renounced the world of wealth, and now she could approve 
his choice by her own confirmation of it. So, with a bright 
eye and a warm cheek, she writes ; and then Lady Sarah 
walks in, and says : 

" Edith, you are going to refuse him ?" 
. " Oh yes, of course I am." 
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" May I ask when you received that letter ?" 

" This morning." 

" You did not tell me." 

" No ; I have been silly and dreamy, and fancying how 
tine it might be to go back to our old magnificence, and 
manage it all, if — " 

"If what?" 

Lady Sarah stood behind Edith, and laid her hand on 
her shoulder. Edith hung down a blushing face, and 
said : 

"If — ^if — ^if we had no souls, I suppose, aunt; or tf 
Menadarya was heaven. I did not say I had been wise, 
and reasoning, Aunt Sarah." 

" I thought that as you had not spoken to me, th^re 
might have been some other thought in your mind* But, 
Edith, you mtsst think and reason now. You must 
write your answer with full knowledge of facts. Your 
father—" 

At that name, the best beloved in all the world, Editli's 
heart jumps. 

" Your father is going to be married." 

It was very good of Lady Sarah to get behind Eldith. 
Back ran the blood to the fountain of life. 

" He has proposed to Mrs. Frank Thetford, and she has 
accepted him." 

Edith felt as if her flesh were dtad, and her heart 
endowed with a new and most acute sense of life. AU 
new^-everything had become new in that single moment ; 
everything lost once more, and now she sHone the sufferer. 

Oh Edith, proadW her loneliness once, despising the 
common thoughts of the common lives of common men,— » 
where is she now ? All things connected with the great 
fact she had placed before her pass through her mind 
like a long procession. Her aunt is speaking, and speak- 
ing in that tone and manner which means she ou^kt to 
listen ; and she bows her head and hears it all. 

They will not marry till the two years have expired, 
from her mother s death. " Yes," Edith says to each fact 
as she takes it in. Her hiher would not have spoken of 
it so soon but for this proposal of Angus Macdomiel's. 
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Sbe ought to know all previous to writing. ^' Yes." There 
is only an entailed property belonging to Sir Godfrey; 
Mrs. Frank .Tbetford is an heiress, but that can make no 
difTerence to Edith ; if Sir Godfrey has a son, Edith will 
be penniless. ^^ Yes," she answers, in the same dead way« 
But Sir Godfrey has determined to insure his life ; not for 
a large sum, that would make him a pensioner on his wife, 
—-for a sum which will produce at his death about a 
hundred a year to his daughter. He will allow her that 
sum when she marries ; in the mean time things will go on 
as usual, she will have her fifty pounds a year for dress 
and pocket-money. 

What talk this was for a bursting heart. There is to 
be another mistress of the house, another companion for 
her ^ther, another who will dare to love Mortimer Manor 
as if it were her own. And they talk to her of life- 
insurance and fifty pounds a year. She is never to be 
first any more ; she is to stand aside, and her &ther and 
another are to tread life's path together, and in her sight ; 
and that other will have no association with the past — 
with her past. She will never know what her ^Either has 
left, or who loved, and honoured, and lamented him. She 
will never know how he nursed the sick, and buried the 
dead, and fondled her in his heart till she never thought 
of that heart ever loving any one else. She will come 
with her own thoughts, and fill the house with her pos- 
sessions, and wear his name ; and he will love her children, 
—devote himself to a son, perhaps. 

Edith rose up, put her hands to her eyes, as if to shut 
those pictures out, and cried, ^' Oh aunt, oh aunt ! what 
has happened ? Where am I ?" 

But all that Lady Sarah said was, " I will leave you 
now, and come back ; you want to write your letter." 

And she moved towards the door ; but a piteous voice 
followed her : 

" Oh tell my heart how it ought to feel ; help it, — it 
can't be good as it ought to be." 

And still Edith stood, with her head bowed, resting on 
her hands. 

Lady Sarah came back. ^^The merciful Giver of 
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Good has blessed your fether with a great possession — 
.the heart of an excellent woman. The house of Morti- 
mer, Edith, will receive one well worthy of its name, and 
probably will be continued in the place assigned to it, by 
this desirable marriage. I think we had better thunk 
God." 

Now Edith put her hand within her aunt's, and laid her 
head on her shoulder. 

" But I — I — what am I to do ? Oh, I am so weak ; 
and oh, aunt, the waving trees at Menadarva show such 
^n inviting shade ; and I am not wanted here^ and there I 
am longed for. I cannot live without my own world, and 
this is not mine any more." 

^' You need not answer that letter to-night. Come and 
see your father." 

Lady Sarah led her away. 

Edith's &oe brightened when she met her father's 
anxious glance. 

" Dearest child, my darling, tell me what you think ?" 

"That you have chosen my own particular friend, 
papa." 

" Thank jron, thank you, Edith." 

And in his voice, and look, and nervous embrace, Edith 
saw and felt how he loved Helen Thetford. 
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CHAPTER XL 

HARD TRUTHS. 

Edith was asleep — sleeping sound and still — the sleep 
of the strong-willed who choose to rest, and are determined 
to put off thought till the morrow. When she had come 
into her room, she had given one glance to the locked-up 
tlesk. There lay her life. She knew it. Everything 
there was just as she had left it. And it might wait. 
Jn another part of that room, which knew so much of the 
thoughts that were her happiness, was the little French 
bed, all ready ; holy water by the side ; the Crucifix over- 
bead ; and opposite on a bracket, the fair statue of Her 
who hy the side of Him who keepeth Israel, stands 
crowned, and keeps perpetual watch. E^ith entered that 
room, quiet and sternly still. All around was night-like. 
The lamp burned steadily in its small silver vessel, and 
gave forth its little light. She hastily put out her candle 
— that other light was enough. She knelt down for one 
moment, only one moment at the kneeling-stool in the 
comer. She said — not a prayer — these words — " All is 
changed. Three hours have changed the world. I cannot 
think, or even pray, yet he seemed to pray in the chapel, 
just now. To-morrow I will try to do something. But 
now — I don't know where I am." Dark night passed, 
and day and life began again. Edith was roused from 
sleep by a bell — ^the chapel bell — a bell that only rang 
when there was mass. A knock came to the door, 
followed by Lady Sarah's voice. "Father Maynard is 
here. As soon as we are ready there will be mass.'* 
Edith's heart felt breaking, but she thanked her, in a 
cheerful voice. She was determined to be cheerful. But 
her heart wore its disguise painfully. The bell rang on, 
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and the dmins round ber spirit loosened. Poor ^rl — she 
lifted up her hands, and said, ^^At least Thou knowest alL 
Whether I am behaving ill or well — Thou knowest, I 
have comfort in that I cannot stop to find myself oat 
now. But forget me not, O Lord." And then as she 
hurried in her toilette, and as still the last notes vibrated 
on her ear, she hung her head in a better spirit — ^^ Domine, 
non sum dignus — Domine, non sum dignus." Twas a 
sorrowful sight. She went to the lower hall, and entered 
the chapel by the public door. Her aunt was kneeling 
near the altar, and she went to the opposite side. 

Something whispers, '^ Go to Father Maynard." But 
she stays where she is, like one rooted to the floor. 

A great strife arises. She makes no effort. She 1^ 
her spirit be beaten about one way and the other, till die 
scarcely knows where she is ! 

Once there came a thought to her heart — " Oh, Edith ; 
you, who have liked to influence all around you — ^to rule 
your little world — where lies the use of strength of miod, 
and power of will, if you cannot rule your own soul ; if 
you let your spirit run to wreck in this manner ? " But 
still she made no effort. 

Her thoughts go forth on ilie waves of the turbulent 
world. She listens to the roaring wind, she cont^nplatee 
the threatening billows, she shrinks before the rising stonily 
and she is sinking fast Oh, if great Saint Peter was 
perishing when he ventured to look around, whet 
mortal shall dare to walk life's treacherous sea, with eyes 
averted from his Master s face ? 

But mass has begun* And now comes the great 
miracle of power and grace. Then the prayers for the 
dead. Then communion. Edith looks up. Her aiint» 
old Martha, Captain Forrest, Kate Dawson, and Fnwk, 
kneel at the altar*rail — ^for a time she forgets herself^ and 
makes thanksgiving. But how all ends, she hardly knowa 
The chapel grows empty, and then she rises up. 

Close to the door, she comes on £[ate. 

^' Oh, Kate^ I am very glad. But I did not know that 
you were ready for this. ' 

The beautiful fEu:e of the village girl brighteiied int^ 
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mBJeety. ''CaptMn Forrest finiahed the teaching of 
Frank, and jon taught me," she says. 

^^ How, how V asks Edith, hnrriedlj. ^^ I did not know 
that Captain Forrest was a Catholic." 

^' Few people did," said Kate. ^'His aunt is a particalar 
lady, and she was angrj when he wrote and said he was 
a Catholic When he got his hand disabled, she said he 
should come to her, if he would keep his change secret for 
a year ; hoping to get him baok^ I expect," said Kate. 
^^ They have no relations in the world, but themselves," 
she adds sighing. 

^^Tell me how he came to teach Frank ?" says Edith, 

^^ Oh, that happened this way — Captain Forrest used to go 
to mass at Worrel ; there he saw Frank. And he found 
that after work Frank used to walk that five miles, three 
times a week, for instruction. So he got leave from Mrs. 
Bright to teach Frank himself, and so he did. Frank 
has received holy communion three times, and this is my 
.first ! " And K!ate crossed herself, and wiped her eyes. 
And Edith took the girl by the hand and thanked God* 

*' Tell me about yourself ? " 

^^ Oh, Miss Mortimer, though I was a ragged, starving 
girl, six months 'ago, I was the proudest of the proud* 
1 was angry, because we were poor. I was full of hatred, 
and contempt of others, because I was worse off in this 
world's goods than I had once been. I would not learn, 
even the little that poor mother would have taught me* 
1 would have my own way. And I would trample every-^ 
thing under my feet. Then somebody told me, that you 
and Sir Godfrey had given up tens of thousands in money 
and land, to become what I was bom to. And they said 
you were very poor, to what you had been. And then 
the beautiful carriage was sent away, the fine horses I 
used to run out to look at were sold. And fewer servants 
were kept, and the chapel was made so beautiful, and 
mass said here, and charity to the poor, and prayers for my 
mother, and tears for me, and on your own b^utiful fEUse 
never one look of regret, and you walked about the viUage 
like an angel among us." 

** Oh, Kate, Kate!" 
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'^ And Sir Godfrey, the grandest gentleman that Steeple- 
hill ever saw, as humble as a child, and I could not bear 
the reproach. So I have learnt my religion, and I have 
made my first communion to-day. And I have asked 
for every blessing of Heaven and earth upon Sir Godfrey, 
for I owe it all to his coming to SteeplehiH." Then 
giving Edith a glowing look of gladness, the girl walked 
away. 

And Edith stood at the door of the chapel, and gave one 
parting glance within, and said, '^Oh, that I could be 
simple-minded like the poor. Oh, that to do and to be^ 
were as easy as to think and to talk." And the break- 
&st-bell rang, and she moved swiftly away. " I will have 
a long talk with Father Maynard after breakfast," she said 
to herself, as she walked up stairs. 

She entered the breakfast-room full of thought, and a 
little softened, and in her heart Kate's words — " I have 
prayed for every blessing of Heaven and earth upon Sir 
Godfrey." Perhaps, it was coming true — ^that prayer. 
And she walked softly, for she was the sacrifice. 

But within that room were joyous hearts, and glad 
Voices rang around it, and she felt it was bright with 
smiles. Sir Godfrey was bidding Captain Forrest praise 
him, because he had kept the secret so well — this won- 
derful secret between the aunt and the nephew. Mrs. 
Bright had thought it honourable to tell Lady Sarah, 
and she had desired her to tell her brother ; and they 
turned to Edith, and she was obliged to congratulate, and 
to show pleasure, and interest, and to speak of hope and 
happiness for others, while her own heart felt as dry as 
a dead fire's ashes. But the will was strong, and she was 
determined to seem to do it well. Her father admired 
and loved her, and Edith read how it was in the tender 
glances that gleamed upon her. 

" Yes ; this is the way," she said to herself. And 
never was there a more perfect picture of gracious plea- 
santness and smiling self-possession. 

As they were leaving the room, her father said to her, 
softly, " Father Maynard knows all^ you need not feel 
any restraint with him." She answered him wiUi a radiant 
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smile. But she did not seek Father Msynard. She sat 
with her work in the morning- room. He came in. They 
were alone. Edith knew that something ought to be said^ 
so she asked if he did not feel very happy at the prospect 
that was opening before Sir Godfrey ? 

"Yes," he said. It was a very firm "yes." And 
Edith gave involuntarily a very little shudder. 

He sat down by her side. "It brings its trials to you," 
he said. 

" Its surprise," answered Edith. " Unexpected things 
have to be got over always." 

" Do you not know," he said, gently, " that to wear a 
mask to me is hurting yourself ? " 

*' How do you know I wear a mask ? " 

^^ Because I am acquainted with the natural face," he 
answered. 

" I think the original face, by long use, grows into 
something else, and then that is the natural face," said 
Edith. 

*' Are you not pleased about Kate Dawson ? " said 
Father Maynard. Edith's heart went cold. He would 
not have her insincerity. 

" Oh, yes." She was very much pleased. She wished 
that Kate could be helped on in the world. 

" The world goes hard with Kate," said Father May- 
nard. " Captain Forrest has engaged Frank as a servant ; 
so his weekly earnings are lost for the family food ; and 
the three children having to be supported by Kate, makes 
her work at needlework at home, after factory hours ; 
and her heart is troubled by Mr. Carter, Sir Marmaduke's 
great man, wishing to marry her." 

" Mr. Carter ! oh, I remember," exclaimed Edith. " He 
lives at the red-house, going up the hill. He is really a 
great man, and he wishes to marry Kate ? " 

"Oh, yes; and even Lady Mercer, who, I think, is sorry 
for the trouble brought on the Dawsons by Sir Marmaduke 
pursuing that poaching affair so obstinately. She has 
interested herself very much about Kate. And Mr. Carter 
is full of the fairest promises — and all this harasses 
Kate, because she is obliged to meet Carter constantly, or 
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lose bread for tbe children and herself and so a tbonsand 
little difficalties arise, and only great simplicity and courage 
will carry Kate tbrough all ber trials, I fear. ' 

Editb made up ber mind to put a possible case. ^ 81ie 
migbt marry Mr. Carter ; sorely it would do good to all, if 
sbe married bim.'^ 

^^ It would be a trial of ber own faitb, a certain embar- 
rassment to ber soul; and tbe greatest impediment tbat one 
can imagine to ber advancement in holiness, and undoubt- 
edly it would risk the souls of tbe children. Suppose ber 
dead, and Carter married again; of course the children 
would be brought up Protestants. A poor return for all 
that God has done for her." 

" And you desire her not to marry Mr. Carter ? " 

" She does not want advice. Sbe never, for one moment, 
thought of marrying him." 

" How odd, " said Editb, languidly. 

^* How good a beginning of the battle of life, within tbe 
citadel of tbe Church," said Father Maynard. 

Edith got up, and went to the window. "I have a great 
mind to tell about Angus," spoke her heart, secretly. But, 
pride answered, " If you do, you will be obliged to take 
his advice." ^^ I know that, already," said the judgment 
that wouldn't be guided ; and so that opportunity passed 
away. Half an hour afterwards, she was asking for Father 
Maynard, but he was gone. She wandered, ghost-like, 
through the day. Tbe light that had made things glow to 
ber eye, and had awakened tbat delicious feeling of possed* 
sion as if her own name had weaved itself imperisbably 
with everything about her, was gone. Of course her 
observing aunt saw how it was, but not a word did sbe 
eay. Her father was out all day. When he came home 
to them, at the six o'clock dinner, he found his daughter 
waiting his arrival, with pleasant smiles and easy words. 

What a lovely day it has been. Have you been as 
fer as Worrel ? Ob, you drove Father Maynard. I hope 
Fairy behaved well. How docile tbat pony is. Clever 
Mr. Norman prophesied truly. I have not been out; I 
bad some in-door occupations to-day. 

And so the dinner passed, and the evening, and Sir 
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Godfrey did not know how desolate his daugliter felt. But 
when night came again, Edith's spirits flagged. 

^^ Good night," she said to her annt, and stopped at her 
bedroom-door. 

"Come in, Edith." 

" No, I am tired." 

*' You had better come." 

*' Too tired, aunt." 

Lady Sarah takes her arm. *^No more separation. 
Our hearts have been apart all day." 

'* On one condition I will come," says Edith. 

"Well?" 

*' That you wiU be cruel to me. I cannot bear kindness 
to-night. No one can, by any possibility, sympathize 
with me; to pretend to do so, would make me feel quite 
wild. But if you ^n be criiel^ I can bear that. Terrible 
honesty would do me good. The keen judgment that 
could tell me where I am; the sharp sword thatwonld lay 
open my heart, to itself ; that I could bear — nothing else." 

" I can tell you where you are." And Lady Sarah led 
her niece into the room, and placed her in a low easy -chair, 
by the side of a table where her writing-case lay, and some 
books; and then she seated herself just opposite. "I can 
tell you where you are." 

Edith leaned her head on her hand, and rested her arm 
on the table. 

" You have wandered into that land of doubt and diffi- 
culty, which is peopled by the proud ; into that world of 
weakness and woe, where dwell the worshippers of their 
ewn will; into that clime of cloud and mist, where the 
light of the countenance of the eternal I am is obscured.'* 

Edith looked up. " I have had a great trial," she said, 
eoMly. " I love my father too much to show it. I am 
forced into hypocrisy." 

" You expect the whole world to move aside for you to 
pass. It can't be so ; and your life is one grand failure." 

"A failure ! " Edith speaks indignantly. " Is the relin- 
quishment of power, position, riches, friends, the whole 
world, a failure?" 

^ You have not relinquished them. Your father did. 
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Yoa have lived in bis love, and nothing else. You came 
here ; and you, personally, hare been greater here than 
you would bave been at Menadarya, and bad your father 
remained a Protestant; you came to a place which was the 
centre of a world — a little one, perhaps, but large enough 
for you to manage and to influence. And what have you 
done? — nothing: worse than nothing. The chief event 
has been,— the ridiculous declaration of love, from a poor 
Protestant boy, the grandson of a village apothecary." 

^' Thank you," said Edith. ^^ It smarts almost enough, I 
think. You seem to know what cruelty is very well. 
Aunt Sarah." 

'' Is it not hard truth, Edith ? " 

^^ Yes, it is. But I could not have helped what has 
happened." 

" You could not, I believe; but others would." 

*' Would they? How? Who?" says Edith. 

^' Helen Thetford," answered Lady Sarah. 

" Would she ? Tell me all about it." 

*' Ah ! my dear child, that would be a long story." 

" But I must have it," said Edith, with ardour. " Only, 
first, as I know you did not merely speak to rouse me — 
about that silly affair. I thought you patronized the 
poor youth. You certainly contrived to do the oddest thing 
in the world, — ^you gave him money !" 

" I was sorry for his folly. I was sorry for the yeiu^ 
tion of his parents. I was sorry for last hours ill-spent. 
I was sorry to see you dazzle the ignorant youth's eyes, by 
your stately ways and proud doings. I was vexed to see 
him drawn, day by day, into the attraction ; and I was 
mortified to think, that you, a Mortimer — ^Edith, don't 
smile. I mean what I say. That you should be subjected 
to what, in a worldly point of view, was a degradation. 
You behaved well enough when the folly came; sincerity 
is always respectable, and you had brought the annoyanoe 
of its exhibition on yourself. I felt that something ought 
to be done. Where would have been the use of ooolness 
towards the parents? but your superior position in life 
had to be vindicated. So I saw him, made him feel that 
he had committed himself; made him thankful that he had 
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eoroniitted hhiMelf to honourable people, and took adyan- 
tage of my position, as rich, of high rank, and of a certain 
age, to lay him nnder an obligation. I pat him back in 
his place, Edith; which was very good for him and for 
yon: and he, and all his fomily have felt it so. But, my 
dear child^ it was an atrocity, — such a thing happening to 
yon/' 

•* How came it to be my fault ? Strike very hard, let 
the truth fall heavy and hard, — it does me good." 

** Ton have walked your life here, with a ring and a 
clatter, which has attracted the attention of the crowd, and 
eren the talk of the whole neighbourhood — the admiring 
talk, Edith; for you have been a great heroine in your 
Mltle world. Every word, every movement has said, *• I 
am more refined, more intellectual, better bom, than you 
.who are around me.' Your talents, your accomplishments, 
your beauty^ Edith,-^for we are talking truth, — the romance 
of your situation, the reflection of your father's excellence, 
all helped to heighten the effect of your pride; and people 
have been dazzled and charmed, when they ought to have 
been benefited imd blessed ; and one poor bewildered boy 
rushed in, and told how crazed he felt; and being a 
Christian, you had patience ; and I, being a sort of old fairy 
god-mother, and by a mercy, having been cured at nine 
years old^ when here with your grandfather, of something 
*-<5roup or scarlet fever " 

^^ It was measles," said Edith, with a laugh, which was 
almost a cry. 

^ Well, whatever it was, poor Mrs. Trotman has told it 
a dozen times over, with all imaginable particulars; having, 
early in life, formed a connection with the honest fatnily 
I made np their own quarrels, and did what I suppose 
* Aunt Sarah' had a right to do." 

A spot of warm Welsh blood blushed upon her cheek ; 
tMet a moment, she spoke again. 

^Bot these things can't be done twice, Edith; characters 
and circumstances favoured me this once. But there is a 
great danger in this hard life of ours." 

♦*Tell me the danger." 
. ^ The danger lies in your growing to like the degradation 
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which comes with declarations of love from undesirable 
persons. People who have drawn upon themselves the 
empty admiration of the crowd, learn to like it, — to require 
it, at last ; even to desire and labour for it, and then " 

^^ Vulgar, emptj-hearted, detestable ! No, no 1 Oh, 
no ; never, never. Aunt Sarah, should I be that." 

^^ My dear Edith, if Steeplehiil had contained half a 
dozen young Trotmans, why should they not all have done 
the same 7 " 

^' It would have cost you six hundred pounds," said 
Edith, determined to laugh when she could not argue. 

^^ No. It would have saved me that one, and you would 
have lost your self-respect for ever, I should think.** 

'^ It comes," said Edith, hastily, '^ of knowing vulgar 
people ; I have always felt it." 

^^ It comes," said Lady Sarah, ^' of your own empty dis« 
play of superiority, which daszles the ignorant, and makes 
the good hesitate and fear for you." 

^^ I don't know what you mean by emptiness." 

'^ Do you know what people mean, when they speak of 
Eleanor Mercer's beauty, as a meaningless, empty, worth* 
less thing ? " 

''Yes, I do." 

" And the spirit within you, Edith, is as powerless as 
her face; — ^it dazzles, it attracts gazers, it draws people on 
to talk of it freely; it is its own snare." 

" You look into my heart, Aunt Sarah. It m its owa 
snare. But how— oh ! how can I help it ? " 

" At this very moment," sud Lady Sarah, " you w<mld 
escape humiliation, by any means, — any means, Edith, 
abort of sin. The trial of your father's marriage lies, in 
its interfering with that consequence which you love, aod 
insist upon. You will have to stand a little aside; a little 
in the shade; a little out of that broad sunlight which you 
have courted with an open &ce ; and your temptation is to 
step aside to another path, a path of danger to your soul, 
of almost certain interior misery, because there you can still 
occupy a first, a marked, a conspicuous place>— the place of 
the proud ! " 

^ It stings, it stings," cried Edith ; " but every stroke 
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does me good. My heart is so fall and so hot, that every 
word of sharpness from your lips seems to ease it. We 
shall never talk freely again, Annt Sarah. We shall never, 
no, never again talk in this way ; say all, say anything 
yon will to me, for I should like to hear it aU." 

*' Then I will say, that yonr only misfortune has heen 
this-— the absence of Catholic childhood. This is the secret 
of yonr sorrows. The trials of the woman have begun, 
and the lessons of childhood are not yet learned. The 
spirit of the Church is the spirit of sacrifice ; without 
that, everything is worthless and empty. From the 
earliest moments of knowledge, the Catholic child is 
taught to know and to love the accents of the still 
small voice, which says every hour, ^Suffer for my sake.' 
Secret habits of self-forgetfulness spring up ; impulses to 
love and benefit come like a second nature. Bom of God's 
grace, they are the fruits of an expansive power of the 
soul which exists because of His love. Whose Sacred Heart 
took in the whole world, and poured forth the treasure of 
the precious Blood for every sinner in it. And so, as self 
is forgotten in this great universal charity, there fiows forth 
to all around — not, Edith, not the words of this world 
which challenge attention, and the ways that attract re- 
mark, — not the familiarity which, for a vulgar relaxation, 
destroys the boundaries Almighty Providence has per* 
mitted in society, — not what you have a horror of, Edith ; 
but the ten thousand habitual exquisite gentlenesses which 
are blessings where they fall; which belong to the Catholic 
to bestow, for they are the Catholic's inheritance; which no 
one out of the Church ever possessed, for it is the sweet- 
ness of the Divine Sacramental strength, coming out in 
little things." 

. ^^ Little things," repeated Edith, and gazed up into her 
aunt's earnest face. She began to see that what she ad- 
mired so much in that dear relative, was the forgetfulness 
of self and the spirit of sacrifice. And again she said — 
*' Little things!" 

" Yes, Edith, for life is made up of little things. And, 
Edith, purple and fine-linen clad women, in the quiet paths 
of life, in the bosom of the Church, weave crowns out of 
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little things, and no one knows anything about it pei^ps, 
or ever will know, nntil that awful day, when before 
Omnieoient Justice, the last shall be first, and the first, last." 

'^ Go on, say something more. I tell you again, that we 
shall never speak in this way any more; go on, — ^o spea^ 
again. Aunt Sarah." 

^^ There is but little more to say," said Lady Sftrab. 
^' There will be less of sound from the sonl filled with 
charity. It will attract far less the gaze, wondM*, and 
admiration of idlers standing by; but the fiow of its 
sweetness will be reverentially accepted. Silent tongues, 
but thankful hearts; loving respect, and willing service will 
be with its worshippers: and what people admire^ they 
love, and what they love, they imitate ; and so, silent 
changes work ; and He who sees in secret, counts the good, 
and reckons up the reward, till the great day when its 
deeds will come on the soul with surprise — *Lord, when?* 
Beware, Edith, of using the living world around yon as 
-you haw used it. As if those souls were made for yow,— » 
for you to amuse yourself with, probing their depth, trying 
their strength, measuring their powers, and dismissing 
them, when you have tried your own skill sufficiently* 
The world is not yours ; or yours only as the jA&ee of your 
own trial, and they will one day be your judges. There 
is only one way of being great. It is by sacrifice." 

" I have never learnt it," said Edith. 

"No," said Lady Sarah. "Your own friends could 
not teach you. Now, omnipotent wisdom Himself teaches 
you. AH this day you have lived in the burning atmo- 
sphere of un3nelding pride ; your smiles, your kind words, 
even your childlike kisses on your father's hand, Edith, 
were all unnatural, unreal ; the result of a hard pride— ^ 
that would suffer alone; whose will it was to deceive. 
Oh, give it up. "Weep, dear child, speak out your sorrow j 
only try, all the time, to suffer well ; to bring your heart 
into loving obedience. You will soon find how free it is 
to serve God. How much happier it is to take all be 
sends with thankfulness, than it is to shut yourself up in 
the desert of a burning heart, where there is suffbring with- 
out any reward." 
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Edith was gazing on ber anst like one who scarcely 
Jieard a word. 

" Tell me something about Helen Thetford. Tell me 
all yon can tbikik of about her ; it will do my hot heart good 
to know holy things of her, who will be with him — with 
papa, when Aunt Sarah, look at me ! " 

Aunt Sarah did look. She saw such a worn face, such 
a haggard conntenajice. 

^' Oh, my child, I have said too much. I have made 
you unhappy." 

'' No, aunt, stop-r«top, and hear me finish what I was 
saying. I was asking to hear more of her, who will be 
with him, when I am gone" 

"You?" 

" Yes — you ^re right. Every word has sunk into my 
heart. But the world in which I may prove tbem is not 
here. I wrote at mid-day to Angus, and I said ^ yes,' 
Aunt Sarah." 

Lady Sarah sprang from her seat, and stood for one 
moment, then sat down again. 

" You promised to marry Angus Macdonnel ? " 

"Yes." 
. " Do you love him ? " 

. " You know, aunt, I — I — I am going to love him — I 
love him well enough to trust my happiness to his care." 

" And the waving trees at Menadarva oast an inviting 
fhade," said Lady Sarah, with a sad sort of smile, as if 
she would make the best of the thing that was done, and 
with her eyes full of tears. 

" They did yesterday," said Edith, slowly ; "but to-day 
it has clmnged ; and the shade is dark and chilly, and so 
lonely; oh, so lonely — it looks like the grave of the 
friendless. But ail you have said is true ; so very true ; 
only this terrible night of hajrd truths has come too late. 
Aunt Sarah." 

" Then God forgive me — ^forgive me. A hundred times 
{ have thought that I would stop you, and say this is not 
truth — this is the play of a poor pride ; but it was all so 
&ir, and so captivating, that I gave in to the poor folly. 
But this " 
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^' Oh, stop. Not a word against it Papa knows bj 
this time. I sent a note to his dressing-room. I could 
never let him know that " 

'^ Oh, Edith, it is pride in another shape." 

" Aunt," said Edith, gravely. " God was willing i^ 
teach me submission in a very gentle way— it was only 
to stand aside, and see my dear father happy. I would 
not have it. A choice was offered me. I took my owtf 
way. I shall learn one day, that the cross Qod sends, 
is the one that best fits the shoulders. Bat I have madol 
my choice, and I must keep to it now. Good night." 

She rose slowly, and giving her aunt a kiss, pressed heir 
hand lovingly, and walked away. 

Again alone, and in the silent world. Its peace only 
broken by the faint ticking of the little clock, or the 
whirling sound of some night-insect in its flight, as it 
turned aside from the open window which the drawn^ 
down blind protected. The air was fragrant — all was 
peace— -all but the heart that Edith brought there. But 
though she looked so wretched, she was happier than 
when that evening she had shone in smiles. She thought 
the day over. '^ I^ only last night, I had accused my 
proud heart of its sins before God — ^for I knew I was 
wrong ! If, only this morning, I had gone to the confes- 
sional, and held up my heart, as an open book ! I^ after* 
wards, when my father told me to have no restraint, I had 
only been sincere ! If, as I walked through the house, 
when it was too late to speak, and communed with the 
things I love so well, I had only read the lessons they 
teach me now ! " 

Then^ bewildered, she cried out, she cried out sadly— ^ 
^' But what use is there in self-reproach ? Self-reproach 
should bring repentance, and repentance amendment. 
I musn't repent» I can't amend. What have I done? 
I can only pray that God will give me grace to bear the 
cross I have carved out, and save my soul in spite of 
myself." And she sat down weeping, and said, ^'My 
great enemy is myself. There is a judgment quite dif- 
ferent to the world's judgment, and I am guilty in Thy 
sight. I have been like the soundings brass, and ih^ 
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tinkling symbol. I am qaite unwortbj of iho ancestry 
I have loved so much, for tbey were men of deeds, and I 
am a thing of show and idle words. I have been jealous 
of my place, and my dignity ; and forgetfnl of the child- 
like spirit which God loves, and which would have felt 
it had much to learn. And now I am going to possess all 
that I have seemed most to value — a proud place in the 
iforld. I have never drunk from the fountain of love for 
others ; and now I am going where it will be a sealed 
A>antain to all but mysel£ I have chosen to stand alone 
and apart; my choice is my condemnation. I have don^ 
it all myself. I must suffer it all myself. There is no 
escape. Oh, life feels long and the old home looks lonely." 
Then, standing up, she said, '' I have done one good 
thing. Once, when I was really sorry for Kate Dawson ; 
once, when I was not proud And what my aunt said 
tiiat day was true. We must work; we can't help 
working; everything we do has a result — produces an 
effect somewhere. But is it so with everybody ? or is it 
only so with u»^ with »?w ?" 

. She went to the window to shut it ; she looked out for 
a moment ; she could see a light, a very little light in the 
dnsk ; it was from a cottage window. She knew Kate 
Dawson sat up and toiled for, bread ; she knew that that 
girl could marry any day into a place which was much 
more than Menadarva was to her ; but she would not put 
any impediment in the way of her soul ; she would not 
T\A harm to the souls of the little ones sleeping round 
her. Fathw Maynard's words came back — "It will 
Inquire courage and simplicity." *' I have shown neither 
the* one -nor the other," said Edith. '^ But Kate prays for 
me ; and Kate will be heard. Some time, and in some 
way, I shall know, perhaps hereafter, that Kate has been 
heard.'^ 

The next morning's interview with Sir Godfrey was a 
heavy trial. Edith did not attempt to deceive ; but she 
was so firm and calm, that her father had no idea of the 
truth. He thought within himself how very strong the 
association with the past must be ; he thought how nobly 
dke had behaved ili stifling the great regret she must have 
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felt ; he ootisded himself, with thiokiag of her eximerdi-» 
nary strength of mind, and the influence she might ha^t 
upon Angus. And then he wondered whether, hy this 
marriage, the true £uth was to he planted at Menadarra ; 
whether his child was to accomplish what he had sot been 
allowed to attempt. And so, a little disquieted, and a 
good deal surprised, he mingled prayer and trust with fear 
and some anxiety, and wrote himself to Angus to tell him 
to come, and talk to him the following week. 

" My dear Edith," said Sir Godfrey, " I am very aony 
we are to have friends here the day after to-morrow. 
You would rather be alone, I am sure ? I will seqd to 
Lord Reinecourt, and to Stangrove^ and put them off** 
events will explain lor us by-and*by ; shall I do so, mj 
dear child ? " 

" Oh, no! " Edith answered. *' Indeed, I would rather 
not I can't help feeling a little — a. little frightened-— I 
suppose, papa. It is a— a " 

Edith can't get on. But it is dear that their frieada 
must come, — and so they do come. Lord and liady Reine- 
court and their son Dudley, and their daughter Olivia, 
and Mr. Stangrove. 

They came rather early, and walked about ; and Edith, 
though she had that morning expected a letter from Angua 
that bad not arrived, was quiet and self-possessed, and 
^'behaved herself," as Martha always said when she 
wished to praise her much-admired young mistresa 

The time for dressing came, and when Edith re* 
appeared in the drawing-room it was empty. The Uu^ 
mirror reflected her, as she stood like one of ^'Trj^'a 
proud dames whose garments sweep the ground." Tbm 
dress was faintest pink, mingled with piJest dove. I^ 
blushed as she moved. Her beautiful hair, fdded like a 
Grecian statue's, had ivy leaves wreathed among it; The 
door opens, and she looks towards it — she has just heard a 
cajrriage drive up, and she expeots to see Lady Mereer-^ 
but Angus enters quickly, and is at her side, and is thank- 
ing her a thousand times. 

She tries to move — to speak ; but his towering beauty, 
his manner, his willy which is even atrosg^r than her owa^ 
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all assert tlieiusdve& She feels craved dawn, trodden 
under, captive. The sound of rushing waters is in her 
ears, and he is clamping round the wrist he holds, with 
j^nful firmness, a bracelet of diamonds and emeralds-^ 

when a voice cojnes * 

* *' Stop, Mr. Macdonnel. You have not seen Sir God- 
frey.'' 

"• No, Lady Sarah. Forgive me ; but I am not going 
to yield now. I know you are sorry." 

" Nonswise I " she says, impetuously. " The house is 
full of people. Tormorrow will be soon enough for 
this." 

She unclasps the bracelet, and lays it on its satin 
cushion within the leather case. The door opens again—- 
Sir Marmaduke and Lady Mercer ! Lady Sarah holds 
the case towards Angus, and Edith moves forward. Again 
she says ^^ to-morrow" He cannot but take it, and 
** to-morrow " echoes Edith's heart — ** to-morrow I" 
. And the Mercers are very glad to see Angus, and he 
begins to talk. And other people come in, and the waters 
of life are qnite calm again. So calm, so smooth, so softly 
brilliant. Each one there has launched his bark, and 
manages the little craft with equal skill. Who thinks 
of the shipwrecks below? No one but Lady Sarah, 
who never forgete for one moment the dangers of that 
ilight ; and is always on the watch — always acting for the 
future ; and with the most perfect self-command contrives 
that Angus and Edith shall never be together, so that he 
has no opportunity of aoting the lover in any way. Angus 
thought he was going to sing in a trio with Capt Forrest 
and Edith ; but Lady Sarah, who was supposed to be 
only playing the accompaniment, is singing the treble also. 
Then he asks for a song which Edith had sung at Stan* 
grove ; and no difficulty is made. The song is placed. 
Lady Sarah plays the accompaniment again ; but Eleanor 
Mereer is singing, and Edith is showing prints to Lady 
Reinecourt. Oh ! what a woman of the world Lady 
Sarah was that night. 

|| The next morning came, and promised an nnclouded 
day* There was walking and pleasant talk, and luncheon. 
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And then the carriages drove round,, and the guests went 
uway. 

Angus and Sir Godfrey were to go out on horseback for 
a short time. Edith watched them mount, and then 
turned away, for " to-morrow " was come. 

In an hour they would be back. She remained for a 
time in thought. She must get strength. She almost 
ran to the chapeL She could hardly speak. But there 
she could kneel, and her heart would pray. 

Before she knelt the sacristy door opened, and she saw 
— she stood still in her great surprise — she saw Helen 
Thetford come out She immediately beckoned to Edit^ 
and went back again to the room she was leaving. Eldith 
was by her side in a moment. 

^' Oh, how is this ? And Father Maynard here ! 
What does it mean ? " 

^^ I am so glad to see you, Edith," said Mrs. Thetford^ 
her tears flowing freely. " I did not leave home this 
morning at all intending to get here; but I drove to 
Worrel, to see Father Maynard, and then I heard that he 
was at Steeplehill. I left the carriage there, and came to 
the village in a fly. When I was getting out of the 
fly at the inn,. I saw Sir Godfrey and Mr. Macdon^ 
nel ride by. Then I was going to the Dawsons', where 
Father Maynard was said to be, when I saw him eutet 
the quadrangle as if he was coming here. Of course I 
followed him ; and we have just had five minutes' talk in 
the sacristy. I am going now. Good bye, Edith." 

" I did not want to hear all that," said Edith. " Why 
are you here ? Why are you shedding tears ? Why do 
you not want to see my father ? What is the matter ? " 
. ^^ I am not going to see your father. I believe that I 
shall never see him again, or not for many years. I have 
made a resolution, and I should be afraid of breaking it, 
I am not going to be your mother, my dear Edith." She 
pressed her in a close embrace, and then left her more 
dead than alive. 

Edith never answered her, and- Mrs. Thetford and 
Father Maynard walked out of the room together. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

A WORRIED HEART. 

Edith remained one minate longer in the sacristy. 
Onoe more it seemed as if everything in this world was 
changed. All things out of joint and getting into wrong 
places ; and she, poor child, standing amid the noiseless 
wreck, hewildered as to the cause ; yet stretching forth 
her hands helplessly, and crying in her heart — " Is it I ? 
Have I done it ? " Helen Thetford's &ce of woe, so deep 
that it was calm ; her voice of love, tenderer for the suffer- 
ing that mingled with it — ^what did it all mean ? She 
pressed her crossed hands on her heating heart. ^* Oh, 
my father — ^my dear father ! " Little things, which have 
no life in words, had taught Edith that her father looked 
to Helen Thetford for the domestic happiness of his future 
life ; and now Edith felt that she could have died to get 
her back for him. 

^' And I am going away ! " she thought. 

The next moment she was in the chapel, and on her 
knees. Now she could search her heart. Now she had 
ceased to say to-morrow — ^to-morrow I will pray, I will 
resolve, I will act. Now, in simplicity, she spoke — spoke 
without form, as souls often do in sorrow — ^^ I have pro- 
mised myself in a great sacrament, because I could not con«* 
template a future that I thought would humble me. I have 
been proud all my life, and I am caught in my own snare. I 
resolve, if possible, to give up Angus Macdonnel ; but I 
must speak to Father Maynard first. I know that my 
pride will be found out. I know that people will say that 
now I am not to have a rival here I sacrifice Angus. But 
I must bear that. I have deserved it. But it will not be 
true. Thou wilt know that it is not true ; for I pray,—* 
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Oh ! give her hack to him. Have mercy on Thy crea* 
tares, and give them hack to each other. He is young, 
still young — ^he has a long life perhaps hefore him. Why 
should he live alone ? And she is holy and good, and they 
deserve each other. Oh, hear me, hear me ! " And Edith 
wept, and lifted up her streaming eyes, and pleaded fear- 
lessly, and with an open heart and a childlike spirit. 

She prayed till the sound of horses' feet, entering the 
fiaved yard, fell upon her ears. Then she got up, for she 
had something to do. 
. As she left the chapel she met Martha. 

^' Miss Mortimer ! Oh, you were there ! Father May* 
nard hid me say that he should he hack hy seven o'dodc, 
and would sleep here, if you were not afraid. But I will 
get ready the hath-room, and——" 

" What is the matter? " interrupted Edith. 

Martha held up her finger. 

The first strokes of the passing-hdl, which still t<41ed 
for death at Steeple-hill, broke upon the stillness. 

^^ Has. it anything to do with Mrs. Thetford?" asked 
E^ith, quite hewildered. 

" No — ^no. I can't tell. She left a note for Sir God- 
frey. John is now going with it to the stables." 

'' But the bell ? " gasped Edith. 

'^ The fever, my dear ; the fever," said Martha, and 
wiped her eyes. ^^It has been dreadful for two days. 
Father Maynard was up all last night at Kate Dawsoo's. 
You see there was company here, and we wanted ta g^ 
them off. Mrs. Bright is a real lady, though she has Imd 
her fidgets ; she gave him breakfast." 

'' But the bell ? " again repeated Edith, her wIk^ 
frame trembling ; ^^ for whom is it, I mean ? " 

'' Oh i what is that ? Who calls ? There's an aootdent 
at the stables;" — and Martha rushed into the yard. 

There had indeed been a loud noise, an oiid scramUiag 
noise, and then a ciy for help. Edith ran out, and followed 
Martha towards the stables. Her father was on the gronnd; 
his horse panting and terrified, with an^ed neck and open 
nostrils, stood loose by the stable door; and John and 
Angus Macdonnel were trying to raise ^r Godfrey 
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the pavement. In a moment Edith was hy his side. He 
tried to smile as he looked at her. He held Mrs. Thet ford's 
note in his hand. 

** How was it ? " said Edith. 

^ Oh-»-he jerked at the horse's rein, or stuck the spars 
in, or something," said Angus. ^I never saw such a 
thing in my life. It was lucky he was not killed. 
The horse reared, and slipped, and fell over with him, and 
lie is cruelly hurt, I'm sure. Yon had better go in, Edith 
^ — Why, what's the matter? you look——" 

^ Never mind," said Edith, earnestly; and stooped to 
her &thw. ^' Papa, shall I keep that note for you. I can 
keep it" 

He looked at her earnestly and inquiringly^ as he lay 
still on the pavement, with an expression of acute pain on 
his face. 

** I have seen her," she whispered. 

He gave up the paper as she touched it with her fingers, 
and never took his eyes from her face. His lips moved ; 
bat Edith heard no words. 

^ Now, try again to get me up," he said, with an evi-» 
dent effort to be cheerful. 

They did get him up. But not till John had said, 
^ Master's shoulder is put oat," and Martha had sent for 
the surgeon. 

The village doctor had gone to a distant patient. His 
j^pcentice came, and after a little unskilful handling, said 
he was afraid to do more. Five miles off another surgeon 
lived, and he was sent for; but in the meantime. Sir God- 
frey's arm and shoulder were swelling frightfully, and his 
pabe was getting higher and higher ; tl^ misery of his 
mind, added to the suffering of the body, was throwing 
him into a violent fever. He had been alone with Edith 
lor a few minutes, but she had nothing to say whi<^ could 
oomfort him. 

" What did she say ? " asked Sir Godfrey. 

** Only that she was not — was not going to be—" 
Tbeo Edith's strength failed, and she burst into tears. 

^^But she refers to Father Maynard, when does hd 
I?" 
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•' Oh, he comes at seven," Edith answers, gladly. 

Bat it is not five, yet However, the surgeon has 
arrived, and the apprentice with him. Edith and Lady 
Sarah leave the room: only Martha and John stay. Edith 
suffers extremely, for her Other's sake. She had seen him 
welcome Mr. Barber with a smile, and she had heard him 
say cheerfully to yonng Mr. Le^ch that he shall faavio 
another trial at him; but brave words and well-tutored 
looks cannot deceive her; and, what is nciore, there ia 
something — something she has never seen before in her 
aunt's &ce. Edith has heard her give orders to send to 
Worrel for ice. And Captain Forrest has had a private 
interview with her: and people have sent from the village 
to inquire. And Edith, again leaving the chapel, bu 
heard the apprentice say, ^^ Bad job! " The old butler has 
sent into the village to find Father Maynard ; and thai 
passing bell, which had ceased its solemn tones for nearly 
an hour, is booming forth again. 

There is something inexpressibly trying in the suffering 
that belongs to those moments when an operation is going 
forward: it is extremely harassing to some people to 
wait. Edith was a very bad widter. Everybody seemed 
to live in the passages, except Angus. He was smoking 
furiously, walking up and down the lilac walk. 

Then noises — sometimes really loud noises, came from 
her father's room, as if people were tumbling about: and 
now. Lady Sarah stood very — ^very pale, with her watck 
in her hand. 

Edith was not alarmed; she was only anxions, and 
worn with waiting. No thought of danger struck her 
heart When a quarter of an hour had passed, Editii's 
heart began to beat flutteringly. They had sent lor 
brandy. 

She went to her aunt, who was walking up and dowa 
an ante-room, saying her beads. ^' Aunt, is there anything 
wrong ? Is there danger with a dislocated shoulder ? 
Why are they so long ? " 

^^ They can't reduce it, Edith. He is quite exhausted* 
They have tried strength as well as skill. There is a re- 
sistance on his part, an involuntary resistance in these 
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cases ; and the weather is very hot, and he has trouhle at 
his heart you know, and this fever in the village—" 
She stopped. Mr. Barher had joined them. 

He said Sir Godfrey could hear no more, at present ; 
tkit he had engagements ; that his patient might try to 
sleep ; that they wished some one else to he called in, to 
kelp them ; that they would he hack in two hours. 
' Edith saw her father for a moment He was a sad 
spectacle. He was exhausted, exceedingly, and Lady Sarah 
]nade the room dark, and led Edith away, leaving John 
and Martha to watch. 

When Edith and her aunt entered the sitting-room, they 
found that Father Maynard had just arrived. 

*^ Mrs. Bright made me undergo quite a purification in 
her house; she was so much afraid of exposing Sir Godfrey 
to any infection. I have heen talking to your surgeon; he 
has grown quite nervous, and that is a very had thing. I 
am veiy glad that Captain Forrest has gone for some one 
else. I had a message that you wished to speak to me ;" 
turning to Edith* ^^ My time is precious, for we have death 
all around us." 

"Who are gone?" asked Lady Sarah. " Of my people, 
little Matilda Dawson, and two of the Gerards — ^factory 
girls, and James Brewer." 

^ Did they ring the passing hell for them ? " asked 
Edith. 

" No, no, not for Catholics, I think." 

"For whom, then?" 

" For Hester Flasher, and a little hoy of Mrs. Vine's, at 
the inn." 

Edith scarcely heard the end of the sentence— Hester 
Flasher — Hester Flasher. Her face grew crimson, then 
pale as death. Her heart spoke loudly within her. At 
the thought of the disemhodied spirit, how her soul howed 
itself in awe. 

" She was a well-meaning girl," said Father Majniard, 
with a little tremour in his voice, and not looking at Edith, 
but away towards the window. " And they were most 
amiable in their lives together ; a very united family ; a 
90od deal risen in the world, and risen by their own ezer* 
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tions, and very charitable. They nerer gave a dinner- 
party, Mrs. Bright has just said, until they could afford 
to give away all that was left to the poor, or something 
equivalent to it." 

** We met her at Kate Dawson's,'* says Edith, lookbg 
at her aunt. 

"And — and," hesitates Father Maynard, "you may 
like to hear that — ^poor girl, she was delirious — that she 
talked through her illness of a little kindness of yonrs. 
You played a duet with her, and it seemed to please them; 
and in her delirium, she raved about it, and praised yoo, 
and said she was happy; sang wildly at times, but always 
with a sort of joy, and in fact went out of life talking 
about you. Her mother told Mrs. Bright, and said that 
the evening of that little event had perhaps been one of 
the happiest of her life. 

"Oh, gifts neglected," sud Edith, in a voice sorrow- 
ing and low, but firm and distinct. " Oh, influence unem- 
ployed. How easy it is scarcely to do wrong, yet not to 
do right. Oh, Hester, my whole soul stoops before thee 
now ! There are a hundred things for which I could ask 
yon to forgive me, and this is gone up against me — that 
you learnt that I had talents and education, a great name^ 
and a long lineage — you saw that I was an object of mark 
in our little woiid, and that I despised the little wotld 
where, because it was little, I might have edified and done 
good. How great I felt when I parted from yon that 
night ; and noto I " 

She lifted up her face, sad, beautiful, and tear-stained. 

" Where are you, Hester ? Oh ! Father Maynard, 
where is she ? Oh, I know how to love her now ! Aks ! 
what creatures we are — ^that, because of a graceless step, 
an ill-chosen colour, a vulgar word, we should forget the 
priceless gem that dwells within. Oh! why have I 
judged people too hardly for these things ? Why did I 
pever recollect that all would end in the solemn wonder of 
the winding-sheet ? " 

** My dear child, my dear Edith,** said Lady Sarah, 
" you can pay your debts to her now, and fic^lew her widi 
your prayers to where her goodness is remembered and her 
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ignorance is uot judged. We live in a worid of Hope. 
And for yonrsel^ recollect forbearance is no^ learnt in a, 
day, and humility is not a natural instinct You have bad 
your mortifications, your trials, and your reproofs; and 
you hare still, perhaps, a great deal to bear. Don't 
grieve, don't reproach yourself too much. Thank God, 
rather." 

- "Thank God for my failings?" said Edith, with a 
sorrowful smile. 

. " Lady Sarah means that you are not to lose courage, or 
to dwell upon former weakness, except in the way of 
thanking God that it is known," said Father Maynard. 

" Let me go on now," said Edith, "and tell you, 
before my aunt, what I want to say. I want to give up 
Angus. If I had spoken to you, as my father wished me 
to do-— as my oWn better-self suggested — I should not 
have accepted him. I want to give him up, for my pride 
only— my pride— said ' Yes.' I want to get things back 
to what they were^ I want papa and Mrs. Thetford to 
be brought together again. I want nothing better than to 
live here, and see him very happy. Help me. Father 
Maynard." 

' The priest smiled. Edith had spoken almost without 
taking breath. So eagerly, so simply, she told all her 
wants ; and now she was looking up at his face and saw 
the smile which seemed ^ be directed towards something 
a long way off, and not meant for her. 

" Why do you look so ? " said the eager girL 

He looked at her calmly, when she spoke. 

" And so (telf-will rises up against the things that are 
right, and ^ J must* and 'Ican*t' hold their reign for a 
time. And then, when they can no longer abide their own 
mischief, they come to the church, and say, ' I want to 
have the old things put straight again. I want the world 
to return to what it was before.' / cant recall the past—* 
/ can't make yes into no. I can't replace Sir Godfrey in 
Mrs. Thetford's good opinion." 

" Her ffood opinion 1 " exclaimed Edith, rising up ; her 
pale cheek growing warm with displeasure— " Aer good 
opinion!" 
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^' Tes, be bas acted as sbe does not like. Sbe will not 
trust ber bappiness to bis keeping. She bas asked bim to 
give ber back ber word in a way be cannot refuse." 

^^ How bas be displeased ber?" asked Edith, trem- 
bling. 

^' I bare no right to tell you*^now. At least, not now. 
Not till I bare talked to bim." 

*^ Ob I she never loved bim at all," said Edith, con- 
temptuously. 

lliere was silence. Then she spoke again; and in 
such a heart-broken way. 

'^ Ob ! I don't want to speak ill of Helen. I don't want 
to tbink ill of anybody. Ob, tell me if she really did love 
bim honestly, and bravely, and with a faithful heart, as be 
ought to be loved ? " 

Still there was silence— one deep sob broke it — ^Lady 
Sarah spoke through ber emotion. 

" Next to God's honour, my dear child, sbe loved your 
excellent father. I know Helen. Let that matter alone, 
Edith. Send it to heaven on your prayers. Do your own 
duty-*Bbape your own course right — ^you may, you can 
command that" 

^'Wbo will tell Angus that I can never see bim again? " 
said Edith. 

" No one," said Lady Sarah. " Some things are only 
done well when we do them ourselves; this is one of 
them." 

So Edith walked to the writing*table and penned a 
note : — '^ I don*t know what bas passed between you and 
papa ; but, of course, I can guess. Papa would not refuse 
me anything. But I have deceived both bim and you. 
You will despise me for saying it ; but I never deceived 
myself. I can only say two things— *that I repent of what 
I have done with a soreness of spirit which you can 
scarcely imagine, and that I cannot marry you. I recall 
my words. I am not any longer engaged to you. I could 
not many you. I have done very wrong and despicably ; 
but I sbonld do more wrong if I persevered in ruining mv 
own happiness, for I should certainly ruin yours. I will 
say another thing. I 6ai4 ^ Yes ' to you selfishly, and 
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because something had happened to wound my pride. I 
should be very glad not to see you again for some time ; 
but I must not dictate about that." 

She did not read this note aloud. Without delay she 
sent it down to the smoker in the like walk. Then she 
went to the door of her father's room, and heard, thank- 
fully, the longdrawu breath, which showed that he was 
sleeping. She heard Father Maynard leave the sitting- 
room. The footsteps died away in the passages, and woke 
up again in the quadrangle at the back of the house, then 
came the swing of the gate. She was sorry he was gone, 
and wondered about his coming bfusk. Then came other 
steps. They were those of Angus ; quick, firm, almost, 
her imaginiGLtion called them, angry steps. He entered 
the room in which she had left her aunt ^' I ought to go. 
I don't know. I don't like it. But I should get it over 
— get it over while papa is sleeping." So Edith renews 
her courage, repeats some holy words, and walks straight 
into the presence she dreadd. 

Angus was standing up, a picture of indignation. Her 
aunt was sitting at the writing-table Edith had just left. 
Angus held her note towards her as she came in. 

'^ Edith,, take this nonsense. I am not going to be 
treated in this way. Because Sir Godfrey has put his 
shoulder out, you are going to turn nun, I suppose. Why, 
people put their shoulders out every day. I did, tw6 
years ago. Here, bum this folly. He and I settled it all 
in our ride, as nicely as possible. He likes it very much, 
I can assure you. And what do you mean by saying you 
have never deceived yourself?" Getting very angry — 
^ Ton don't mean to tell me that you made your father 
believe that you liked me, and that you didn't like me, 
and don't like me ? " 

Edith held fast by the table, for she could not stand 
without help. 

^ I do not love you. And only the highest respect and 
affection could excuse my marrying you. I really said 
the truth in that note. If I had answered your letter the 
night before that on which I did answer it, I should have 
saM ^ No.' I told papa I was going to refuse you. I 
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did not tell papa I baS changed my mind till the letter 
was gone. I have done very wrong, and I want you to 
forgive me." 

*' Oh, yes, 111 forgive you," said Angus, with a smile. 
'' Bat I won't give yon up, fklith. I have been accepted 
by you, and I have arranged matters with Sir Godfrey, 
and you are mine. I believe all this to be some Jesuitical 
trick of Father Maynard's. I am not going to be made 
the sport of his priestcraft. You are to have full liberty 
in your religion, and everything done that your church 
demands; it is all with your father's approval — that's 
enough. Give me your hand, Edith ? " 

"No," said Edith, firmly. "Don't treat me like a 
child. I say that I have changed my mind. I say that I 
have done wrong — that I beg your forgiveness — ^that I 
despise myself. Pray believe and understand me. I am 
not going to marry you, and I wish — I wish 

"What, pray?" 

" That you would go away," says Edith, with a gasp ; 
and Angus burst out laughing. 

Lady Sarah fidgets for a moment in her chair, and then 
is still again. 

Angus ceases laughing, and then says : ^^ Take a turn in 
the garden with me, EdiUi — ^you have not been out to-day.* 

" I don't mean to say that I wish you to go to-night,'^ 
eays Edith, gathering strength. " Papa is so ill, yon will 
like to stay till his shoulder is set. Captain Forrest is gon^ 
to Watermouth, to bring the hospitid surgeon here ; hut 
to-morrow, Angus, to-morrow you can go— you most-^ 
you are to go. Papa is too ill to take any part. I dare 
not appeal to him. I can't say any more. / hwc^ behatea 
ilL I am sorry. You are going away to-morrow. And 
I shall be very much obliged by your not asking to see me 
again." 

" I suppose you know that after such atrocions conduct 
you have no right to expect to be looked upon as a gentle- 
woman. A more shameful, unprincipled piece of flirtation 
was never heard of. There are some people in the worid 
who will have a different opinion of you, Miss Mortimer, 
when I tell my story," .... 
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Edith remembered Father Mayuard's words, and tried 
to thank God. 

^' If our little world has thought me better than I am, 
^en thank God for undeceiving it, and for making me 
know my fault." 

She did not speak. 

'^ You must not expect that I shall be scrupulous," said 
Angus. ^^ Your own written words brought me here. I 
told my mother that you had accepted me. I told several 
friends at Menadarva, and in London, that I was coming 
b«re for my wife ; I did not mention your name, but I 
shall have no scruple in doing so now. I am not going to ^ 
be thought false and boastful. I shall not hesitate to 
vindicate my word by the fullest exposure of your 
conduct." 

^^ You have a right to do as you please, — as you think 
best. I have no rights, because I have behaved so ill," 
says Edith. But she has no voice, and her words come 
forth with pain and difficulty. 

Angus reddens; lie is again getting angry. He sees 
how much she feels what he has said, and he also feels 
. that nothing can shake her. 

^' I have no wish to stay another hour where I am not 
wanted," he said, with affected calmness. *•' When Sir 
Godfrey is awake, I shall tell him what has passed, 
and go." 

^' You cannot see papa ; he is to be kept quiet. You 
can stay till to-morrow, if yoi; please ; but you are not to 
think of seeing papa to-day." 

'^ Excuse me, I shall not ask your leave about seeing 
Sir God6ey." 

Lady Sarah rose up, and came to the table. 

^^ Mr. Macdonnel, if this fever was not at the inn you 
should not remain here one hour. You will take the 
choice my niece offers you. You can stay to see Sir 
Godfrey to-morrow, or go to-night, — go now." 

^^ The sooner the better," replied Angus. 

He advanced towards Edith, and held out his hand ; 
she was going to take it, but Lady Sarah laid her hand on 
her arm, and held her back. 
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*^ Do Edith justice, Mr. Macdonnel. If sJbe has done 
on wrong, she has confessed it, and you cannot doabi 
,er sorrow. You have threatened, for your own credit 
sake, for the gratification of your pride, to expose her 
failing. Do her justice, and unsay those hard words." 

"No— no, never," said Angus, angrily, and left the 
room. 

" Now, now, Edith ; " said Lady Sarah, cheerfully*-* 
". Now, to the Mother of Good Counsel—*' 

" Oh, everything is going wrong," exclaimed Edith, 

" No, nothing is wrong, when fkith is first. Resolve 
from this moment, not only to do what may be done law* 
fully, but to do always what is best — what the Mother of 
Good Counsel would advise. It may not be a sin to marry 
a Protestant ; but it is far better not to marry one. If 
you are out of this trial, forget its sorrows, and preserve 
its experience. Let us go to your father." 

She had hardly spoken when Captain Forrest came in^ 
He was covered with dust, and it was easy to see he had 
ridden fsir and fast. "Not done yet — ^but sleeping. 
Well, we can t have lifartinby till to-morrow ; but Barber 
will be here soon again," he rubbed his forehead anxiously 
— " Oh, but Mrs. Trotman wants her poor old father to 
see Sir Godfrey. He happens to be there, and has had a 
talk with Barber. It is no use concealing from you that 
it is the most difficult case that ever came under his care* 
He has set hundreds of shoulders, he says, and yet the re- 
sistance offered here is something insurmountable. I 
would let old Trotman see him. Barber has feyOT-patients 
in hand. There is the bell. Well, the old man is come, 
I think." And so he was. Even at that moment, Edith 
could not repress a smile, at the uitiquated appearance of 
this powdered old man, who still carried a cane, and bowed 
at eyery step, and kept up a not unmusical humming 
sound, like a* good old drone, as he was, perhaps. He 
smelt of violet pomatum, and wore silver buckles at his 
knees and shoes, and silk stockings, and said ^^your 
ladyship " at every word, even to Edith, who was not 
prepared for such a distinction. 

He began with the measles, which her ladyship had 
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done him the honour of haring, when her ladyship's lady- 
ship mother, had done him the honour of sending £or him ; 
and to this circnmstance he proved, with many bows$ and 
hnmmings of uncommon prolongation, that the intrusion of 
this visit was to he referred. Then came, in the same style 
and manner, an account of the choicest cases of dislocations 
of the shoulder, which '^ Old Trotman," as Captain Forrest, 
in the anxiety of the moment, still chose to call him, hut 
whom, for love of truth and genealogy, we must call 
Evans — that old Evans had ever known. 

Lady Sarah listened with the profoundest patience and 
the perfection of politeness. Captain Forrest longed to 
interrupt him — that was written on his face— hut he too 
had learned patience ; and Edith s^U stood exactly 
where she had stood when confronting Angus, and still 
she held &st by the table — ^in &ct, this was now a neces- 
sity, for the room rocked, and in her ears there was a sound, 
§&T louder than could be accounted for by the musical 
humming of the little powdered prater before her. She 
heard nothing else ; she only saw his lips move, and she 
stared at his little demonstrations, and frowned Mfdessly 
at the tortoise-shell snuff-box, with the cypher in silver 
upon it, which grew gigantic under her gaze. 

Poor Edith, she began to totter, and but for a chair 
pushed hastily to her l^ Captain Forrest, she would have 
fallen to the ground. Thankfully she leaned back for its 
support, and tearfully she turned her face aside, and buried 
it in the cushions. She could not, dared not move, poor 
child. She would not speak for the thought that if she 
opened her mouth she should scream. So, very unlike a 
heroine, she shook her head and smiled very sillily ; and 
when scraps of biscuit and a wine-glass were presented to 
her mouth, by fingers she knew ta be Martha's, she opened 
her lips, like a baby, and took in what touched them ; and 
after a few sippings and swallowings, she sat up, and 
wiped her eyes, and looked about in the weakest and most 
common-place manner, and became sensible to old Trot«- 
man talking of '^ the not unprecedented exhaustion which 
had attend^ the pardonable anxiety and very natural soli* 
citude of existing circumstances." 
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• Martba bad come in to say that Sir Godfrey was awake. 
As soon as Edith was aUe, which was almost immediately, 
she was sent to her £ftthei^s room. 

^ Papa, will you see Mr. Evans ?" 

^^ My love, I wast to see Father Maynard." 

" But he is not here." 

^^ I know that Here, you know all, my dariing, so 
read that" 

Edith read these words, written by Father Maynurd : 
^^ Pray be at rest, luid trust in God. I am gone to Thet- 
ford Rojrals. Of course, I cannot return till to-morrow ; 
but I shall travel through the night, on account of the 
sickness about Try to be at ease. I cannot &x an hour 
for seeing you, — ^but as soon as possible. Hope and 
trust' 
' ^^ Hope and trust ! " repeated Edith. 

''Hq)e and trust!" echoed Sir Godfrey. ''It is a 
serious thing to undo hopes and plans at my time of life/T 
He looked a little confused, and yet as if he would put a 
brave fsyce on things. '' Hope and trust ! But, Edith, 
my shoulder gives me pain. What should I see that 
antediluvian old man about ? I thought I heard Forrest's 
voice. And oh, Edith, I heard that bad news about poor 
Hester Flasher. Can't yon send some message to her 
mother.? I feel very much for them." 

'' Yes, papa; but now you will see. Mr. Evans?" 

'' Where is Angus ? I ought to see him in tills interval, 
I think. My dear child, what's the matter?" 

Edith held her father's hand, and the tears dropped 
slowly on that hand, and she could not speak. 

'' Edith, Edith, do you repent ?" 

In an instant slie recovered herself ; she knew by the 
tone of that beloved voice, which was trembling, and 
strangely sharp, that she must be firm. 

'' I have behaved so ill, papa. I am free again, and 
bappy once more. Angus is gone, gone away rather 
angry, but not irrecoverably miserable," — ^and she smiled^ 
'' I am not going to tell you any more now, if you please; 
only 3rou must he troubled with a naughty child, a little 

l0D<w*r/' 
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" Thank God !" eiclaimed Sir Godfrey, " I dm too 
happy to ask questions," — and he pressed her fingers to 
his lips. ^^ Now I will see Forrest, and old Evans, and 
Lady Sarah, and anybody — everybody — who besides?" 

^^ Hush, papq^ you frighten me, and every instant ts of 
consequence, and you and I gossipping." 

So Edith goes away, stod the gentlemen are all talking 
two minutes afterwards. 

Mr. Evans examines the shoulder, and begins to ask 
questions of whom Sir Godfrey remembers of those who 
lived in the village when, as a boy, he had visited the 
place with his fieither; and he apologises for losing his 
. sight, and gives Sir Godfrey both trouble and pain in 
^tting him into a particular position for examining the 
shoulder. Then he must have him lean back on Captain 
Forrest ; and at last, he mnst lean against a chair placed 
on the bed, — and he assures him that the limb will require 
great skill and care, and recommends perfect rest for some 
hours, and then says, — " You will excuse me while I 
change my spectacles." And somehow the idea of the 
;8pectacles has taken Sir Godfrey's attention; and then 
Mr. Evans says, " Your pulse, sir." But the cunning 
old man lifts the shoulder quickly, and Captain Forrest 
withdraws his support, and the chair falls down, and Sir 
Godfrey gives a cry, — ^a loud report is heard, and the 
shoulder is set. 

" Sir," says Sir Godfrey, " you've half killed me." 

But the doctor only hums, — like a whole swarm of bees 
he hums,— and only pauses to say,— - 

*' Yes, my dear sir ; yes, sir, certainly, — ^the bandages 
I mentioned, Captain Forrest. The captain and I formed 
a little league against you. I have no doubt you suffered, 
sir. A. cup of tea from the ladies' room. I am an old* 
fashioned man. But, Sir Godfrey, only force or trick 
could set your shoulder ; I am particularly pleased with 
this circumstance. I shall do myself the honour of pre* 
. senting my congratulations to her ladjwhip." And then, 
as he bandttged the shoulder, he tells the story of the 
measles, for tbe fourth time that afternoon. 

In half an hour, worn out and we^ik, Sir Godfrey sleeps, 
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bat firat Edith has knelt by bis bedside, and has said with 
bim the Litan j of the Holy Name, and the Memorare ; 
and then they have held each other's huids, and each, in 
the secret soul, has thanked God for the other." 

" Edith," he whispers, " bum that note." She takes it 
from her little silver-bound pocket-book, and holds it to a 
taper's light. 

When it was destroyed, he said — " You did not care for 
Angus ? " 

^' I did not care for him, papa." 

^^Now, whatever is decided on at Thetford Royals, 
we will preserve our souls in peace ; whatever the future 
has in store for us, we will preserve towards each other 
the treasure of candour and affection which has been our 
blessing till now. We will live loyal to God, and true 
to ourselves and each other, Edith." 

" Yes, yes, papa." 

"And now " 

" Oh, yes, papa^-say it all — ^what more ? " 

" Why, only another cup of tea." 

Up went Edith's heart. Up it went, so light, so 
buoyant, so free. She went to Lady Sarah — ^with her 
own hands she brought in the little luxury required — she 
persuaded Mr. Evans to sleep in the house, fearing that 
slight thirst might mean fever. It was the happiness of a 
thankful heart. She sent a note to Mrs. Flaaber; she 
tried to say just what she felt, and felt she had not said it 
at all ; but the sorrowing heart could discover real sym- 
pathy, and was thankful. Then there came a note, and 
with it one moment of fear — a note in Angus Macdonnel's 
hand, written and dated from Sir Marmaduke Mercer's. 

He was engaged to Eleanor, and bluntly enough the 
news was conveyed to her. Her lip quivered. "My 
pride has given a mistress to Menadarva," she said. "Oh, 
what a mistress! &rewell — ^farewell! Oh, my gentle 
mother. I am never going to think of you there any more. 
Poor Menadarva ; £rewell — £Eu*ewell. I believe that 
I never quite gave up your loveliness till now ! " 

" A very good match," said Lady Sarah quietly. 

Night came on, at least as much of night as is given 
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to that season ot oar year. All was still. Sir Gk>d^y 
was asleep. His servant in a dressing-room, at rest also. 
Captain Forrest at home. Old Mr. Evans in the land of 
dreams, no doubt. And Lady Sarah and Edith, sitting 
in the enjoyment of silence and tranquillity. The case- 
ment window was thrown wide open, and they turned 
their faces to the fragrant night air, for its balm refreshed 
them. The thrush had sung her hist song, and all was 
peace, except one strange, unwonted sound, like a labourer 
at his work. The colour mounted to Lady Sarah's cheek 
as she heard it, and she rose to shut the window. 

*^What is it, aunt? Don't, please; don't shut the 
window — ^tell me ? " 

But Edith recoUected quickly, and she turned pale, and 
spoke softly. 

" I don't mind it. Aunt Sarah — you don't, I know. 
You only think of me. It is the digging of graves. I 
heard Mr. Evans say, some one was to be buried to- 
morrow. Don't let us shut out the sound that reminds us 
of those who have none to pray for them-— of those who 
will soon be reckoned amongst the forgotten dead." 

" From the depths we have cried unto Thee," answered 
Lady Sarah. And so, with low voices, and with mingling 
tears, they prayed the Church's prayer. And the mea- 
sured sounds came dull from the labourer amc»ng the 
graves, and the night- air fanned them with its gentle gale. 
^^ Grant me grace to remember my death," said Lady 
Sarah ; and Edith nestled closer to her side, and she felt 
her arm encircle her fondly. 

"Love," said Edith — "love seems to come too late. 
My heart lays itself at her feet now, for she has seen — 
seen — I cannot speak it — to have penetrated eternity — to 
know all things now ; to have given the great account. 
How dared I ever judge her, or hold her for one moment 
in contempt ? Now, I hope— yes, I hope with all the 
strength of my soul, that He has found her faithful to her 
little knowledge ; and I — ^I have not been faithful. I 
have, by one impulse of pride, filled a roan's heart with 
rage and disappointment, and perhaps — only Heaven for- 
bid— <|riven him to an nnhappy marriage. And I might 
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hare done worse. I had promised to do worse. Such as 
it is, it is the best I oonld do, having onoe done wrong: 
But as I talked to him I thought of the great aoeonnt 
—the great aceount which she had lately given, and which 
as surely will some day con^e to me. ^ Give me grace to 
remember my death ' — I had forgotten deatL My heart 
was full of the thought of life. Never again shall I think 
of risking my soul's health. Never again, if I can re* 
member this night's prayer ! ** 

Edith felt the supporting arm press still more dosdy 
round her. Her aunt spoke calmly and clearly at her side. 

^^ When your father, in his agitation on reading Helen's 
note, checked his horse till it reared and threw him, he 
found that because he had consented to your marriage 
with a Protestant^ Helen entreated to ;be freel. She told 
me all — she wrote the note in my r6ora-"-6he read it to 
me. It was a trial to her. But she wrote so strongly, 
that he would not have refused. Whea your father ai&ed 
you what you knew, and what she had said, it was only 
to discover whether you knew yourself to be the cause of 
his trial. Helen said what was true — ^that because you 
are so young, because you are attractive, because you have 
the ways that the world admires, because you are a con^ 
vert, you are totally unfit — ^more than commonly unfit, I 
mean — ^to marry a Protestant She said youp father was 
guilty of risking your soul, by consenting to it ; that, 
knowing yon as you are, he should prefer to see you die^ 
rather than send you into an unbelieving world, surrounded 
by riches, certain of admiration, and in captivity to a man 
of strong will and ungovernable impulse. SAie would not 
willingly marry a man, who could consent to thus risk 
your soul ; and she left this house, determined, if posdhfe, 
never to see Sir Godfrey again." 

^' And papa never told me ! " — exclaimed Edith. ^He 
only bid me burn that note, and said that whatever eame 
of Father Maynard's visit to Thfetford Royals, we were to 
be faithful to each other. How great, how good of papa. 
Oh, she will admire him more than ever now." 

*^ I don't know — she thought him weak in not forbid* 
ding it. I entreated Father Maynard to go to her^ and I 
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overcame his tmwillingnesa, by assuring him of the trial it 
would be to yon—too great a trial almost for your youth 
— ^if she should be lost to Sir Gpdfrey." 

^Oh, thanks — ^thanks — a thousand times thank you. 
Aunt Sarah ; but it will be all right now. When will he 
come back ? How soon can be be here ? I could beg her 
forgiveness on my knees. It was all my own doing. 
There was no one to blame bnt myself. It is sixteen 
miles to Thetford. Father Maynard said he should travel 
through the night — why did he go in such a hurry ? " 

^^ Helen had told me she should go to-morrow to 
London, where Mr. and Mrs. Thetford are going next 
week. It was to avoid your father that she was going, 
and then she thought of visiting her aunt, who lives at 
Florence. There was no certainty of seeing her, except by 
going immediately." 

^ Everybody is good, and energetic, and self-denying — 
everybody, except myself," said Edith. ^^ I am learning 
to know myself better, I hope." 

" Ob, Mother of GU)od Counsel, my soul puts its trust in 
thee ; deign to direct it in the ways of the Lord ! " 

That was her last prayer that night. 

The next morning came. Edith rose early. She heard 
the sound of wheels on the carriage drive, and ran to the 
gallery-window to look out. She saw Father Maynard 
get out of a carriage, his office-book in his hand, and he 
entered the house. Swiftly she descended to tlie hall 
Lady Sarah stood there, and beckoned her to her side. 
She put her hand within her aunt s arm. 

" You have been very kind," said Lady Sarah to Father 
Maynard. *'It was soon settled, I suppose?" — ^with a 
amile. 

" Mrs. Frank Thetford is struck down with this fever," 
said Father Maynard. ^' I did see her, and spoke to her 
as you wished." 

"Well?" 

*^ Her thoughts are not here. She gave thanks that it 
was not* to be-— your marriage," looking at Edith. '^But 
as to herself she knows her danger — she knows the rapid 
strides with which this scourge has come among us — she 
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knows thmt H«8ler FhuAer was onlj Ol four daja, and 
died in ddirimn — die knows tliai it is the aame fever, 
for flhe, no doubt, caoglit it at the inn hexe. She stayed 
there preparing that poor boj Charles Vine for death ; 
and he did ifie-^Hearen be praised — making the acts of 
eontntion and fiuth, whidi that ezeellent woman taught 
him. It was a sad seene in the inn ; die thought she had 
eanght it. She once was complelelj oropowered. Bat 
the boj was twelre years old, and like a mere animal, 
and yet, at times, afraid to die. She coold not leave the 
house ; and if she has won that untaught, ignorant soul for 
our Lord — why should we r^iet her reward coming 
quickly?" 

««No— no," cried Edith, "< Not quickly. Eteniity is 
long enough. She has more to do." llien she hid her 
isyce in her aunt's ann, and said, '^ It is all my doing. If 
she dies, I shall have done it. Oh, it is a terrible pe- 
nance, can I bear it ? — I cannot bear that she should die." 
And still, in soft whispers, she poured out her heart to the 
fiuthfnl friend she leaned upon. ^^Papa will bear it 
They will bear it — ^but / never can. It will be easy even 
for them to give her up ; but to me, it will be a life-long 
misery. Is it posribl^ that one act of selfish pride — 
even when repented of — should carry desolation so £u*? 
But she won't die," she murmured between tiie choking 
sobs of her heaving heart ; ^^it would be too dreadful — it 
would be more than I could bear — ^Heaven is too merciful." 
A kind hand was placed upon her lips, and a steady arm 
led her away, only for a few steps, only within the open 
door of Sir Godfrey's little morning-room. 

Then still standing, and still holding her in a firm 
embrace. Lady Sarah spoke, and spoke so hardly, as it 



*^ Edith, how often have yon determined to live alone^ 
to have nothing to do with others, to shape your own 
course, to govern vour own world, to act by yourself to 
be sharer in no feelbgs that were not sweet to your own 
sense of the gentle and the refined ? You are now learning, 
that yoQ cannot live alone — ^that no one can live to herself. 
Yon may wall yourself up with your pride, you may circle 
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jourdelf round with a fenee of lefinement ; but the Father 
of us all has ordered things another way. We must act 
and speak ; and as we walk through life, we scatter seed, 
whjich vegetates quickly, and spreads around poison or 
health, and we are answerable for the harvest that those 
who follow and press around us gather in. Let me say it 
figain — ^you are now learning that you cannot live alone ; 
that there is no such thing as action done to oneself alone ; 
that life and death — nay, more — even Heaven and hell 
are in our hands for others, as well as ourselves, and that 
we cannot escape the responeibility. It is trne that Helen 
Thetford may die ; it is true that your young heart may 
never recover the blow of such a sorrow ; it is true that 
your &ther may have a lonely home and a companionless 
age ; it is true that you may be for ever associated in his 
mind with the heaviest disappointment of his life; it is 
true that this world may have on its feuse a shadow that 
time can never remove ; but, it is also true, that if this 
heart of yours shall learn in this hour of trial to give up 
self ; to live in a perfect charity for others ; to take its 
penance willingly, with an absolute submission, and here- 
after to love God with that sweet fear, which is not 
slavery, but homage, and meekly to love others for His 
sake— -if it learn to do this, it will have weaved a crown 
out of the scourge, and your &ther will know that, through 
his earthly sorrow, his sweet child has struggled to a high 
place in Heaven, where his soul, so strong in its silent 
simplicity, will seek its station by her side; and in a 
little while we shall be glad if Helen Thetford, with less 
of separation from his presence than shall be ours, finds 
speedily her home among the blessed, and pours forth her 
8Qpl in the loud raptures of eternal songs, where all is 
unchangeable joy." 

She led the speechless girl again into the hall, and then 
to the chapel. The household were gathering in, and from 
something that was said, Edith knew that her father had 
been helped along the passage above, and was in the little 
gallery over head. The days fixed for the masses for the 
lately dead among the poor Catholics at Steeplehill were 
given out, and then words which brought floods of reliev- 
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ing tears to Edith's eyes — their prayers were asked for 
Mrs. Frank Thetford, who lay dangerously ill. She 
listened as if she expected some sound from the place 
where her father was, hut there was not a sigh, or the 
slightest sound. The prayers for the dead followed, and 
Edith's nervous ear caught his voice, distinct from every 
other. She had no voice ; only her heart was speaking. 
Scarcely to have saved Helen's life could she have spoken 
as he was speaking — and yet he knew it all. 

All through the mass one idea associated itself with die 
thought that belonged to the holy sacrifice as it proceeded 
to the end. All through her heart was repeating — ^^^Who 
lies dangerously ill ? " The thing had been said by His 
priest before the altar, to His people kneeling round. It 
was like an appeal made to the churcL They were all to 
pray — and elsewhere, at Worrel, at Thetford— and again, 
andaeain — and, ^^Oh, I am not ahne^ cried Edith. to 
herseu ; ^^ hundreds will pray my prayer, for she is dan- 
gerously ill." 

And sweet thoughts came of His works while here on 
earth. How often He had healed the sick, and how He 
had raised the dead to life. And now, at that moment, 
He is here again. And her heart feels that if, in the sim- 
plicity of a true fsiith, she shall raise her adoring spirit to 
the Blessed Sacrament, and say to Him there— *^^ She is 
dangerotislff ill " — ^that she may be heard. But first she 
says, ^'^ I am a sinner^ and ju$t are thy judgfnent9y 
Lord!" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

REQUIESCANT IN PACE. 

Sixteen miles off, where the wares of the ceaseless sea 
dent up their mysterious mnsie, and wore to a wondrous 
marble the high barrier they could not overcome ; where 
the fiEirze-blossom crowned the cHffs with gold ; where the 
ituvspread waters sparkle in the light of a July sun, as 
though it had been sown with stars ; where the sea-gull 
uttered its heart-stirring cry, and whirled in the air with 
its plaintiye- voiced young, — ^there, nestling in the bosom of 
a steep valley that ran its course from the high table-land 
of Worrel, and the dim coal-district which has been 
spoken o^ lay the fishermen's village of Thetford. 

The sea that day sent up its living treasures to its sur- 
foee, and dark places showed where lay the riches of 
traffic and food. The men who watdied from the summit 
of the cliffs uttered the gladdening shout, and daimed the 
hfurest of the deep for the nets to which they belonged. 

♦*The Royals — the Royals, a-hoy!" Men ran from 
house and field, from labour and from food. The sea* 
beach was alive ; the boats were manned, and the living 
mass encircled and won. Looking on this scene of life, 
planted with trees at the back, and firmly fixed on the 
doping hill-side, was the ^^ Great House." Great because 
it owned the little ones — because its place had been, for 
long centuries, that of a parent over all; but, greatest of all, 
because there they had kept the Faith. It had never been 
lost in that far-away place. The Babel-tongued monster 
had never found a rest for its doven foot in Thetford 
Royals. It was the old house, and wore the same hce 
still that the thirteenth centary had seen. Towers, sturdv- 
kK^ng^ wiadowed all round, seemed growing from the 
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hill to snj^rt and strengthen it It overlooked the rilkige 
grandly, and was generally called ^^ The Place." 

There was a chapel in the hoose, and it was in daily 
use. The priest lived with them. But there was a sort of 
parish chapel besides. Between ^The Place" and the 
village there stood the ngliest conceivable building; wrong 
in every way, and without the smallest aim at being right; 
and there mass was said on Sundays and holidays, and 
twice in the week besides — on the other days, the daily 
sacrifice was offered in the chapel of the house. From tfcie 
cottagers' houses the windows of that building that 
deformed the landscape could be seen. A glittering light 
was visible as evening closed in, and now every man that 
hurriedly left his half-eaten meal at the call from the 
echoing cliffs looked that way^ and moved his lips in a 
word or. two of prayer, and signed himself with the blessed 
sign, as he turned, and quick, running down the slope^ 
then leaping, flying from rock to rock down the almost 
perpendicular steep, joined his companions and his boat. 

It was not a usual thing to see that light there. It 
marked a presence which usually dwelt under the protee- 
tion of The House. But now there was in that chapel a 
sufficient guard — souls have watched and prayed there all 
the day, and through every hour of the past night And 
when night comes again it will be fuller than it is now* 
Rich and poor will meet there ; they will come from shore 
and sea; for there is a forty-hours' prayer held there for 
the life of Helen Thetford, who lies dangerously ill« 

Yes, she lies there ill indeed. She lies in one of those 
octagon rooms in the south tower ; her bed has been drawn 
towards a window, and she fixes her spiritless eyes on the 
pathless sea that stretches into the distance and minxes 
with the sky. The fever has passed away, but a terrible 
sickness has fallen upon her ; she cannot move or speak ; 
she takes no nourishment, and lies there wasting — ^^ Wait- 
ing for death," the doctor says; "waiting God's will," 
say the watchers before the altar in the chapel below* 
Her parents by marriage are thera But Mr& Thetford is 
heart-stridLon, and shrinks away behind her, and M& 
Thetford can only say, " Helen, do you know us— kmui yon 
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hear me, Helen ? There are prayers for yon in the 
chapel-— could you hear us if we said some prayers ? " A 
little motion ahont the eyes and mouth seems to show some 
understanding. He goes on, " Will you see Henry ? he 
longs to see yon ? " But no notice is taken. Mrs. Thet- 
ford whispers that she is deaf. What are they to do? 
The doctor has bid them try to ronse her. Again her poor 
fftther speaks, ^^ We have sent for Sir (Godfrey Mortimer" 
— « quick quiver of the eye-lida " Would you like to 
see him ? " — her lips move ; but that month is voiceless, 
and she has evidently made a great effort to say something, 
and they cannot tell what she means. They try her again, 
again, and again — they blame themselves ; but she looks 
piteously at them, and after more than half an hour is try- 
ing to say those words again — and at last thev understand 
w-^^^And Edith^' exclaims Mrs. Thetford, and she smiles. 

Henry Thetford has just knocked at the door, and been 
admitted by his mother. The nurse creeps in at the same 
time, having finished her dinner below. " Yes, mr," says 
the good woman, emphatically, in answer to a look from 
Mr. Thetford. 

^ Leave it to me,'' says Henry, and darts away. Soon, 
in a very few moments, with all the strong impetuosity of 
the boyhood and the manhood of twenty years, he is 
making his steeple-chase way from Thetford to Mortimer 
Manor. Helen has watched him from the room, and 
aeems to know that Edith will come. Then they prevail 
with her to swallow a spoonful of jelly or arrow-root; 
but she is sick again ; and the doctor comes, and he says, 
^She is sick unto death. Mrs. Thetford, don't, allow 
yoorselves to hope. It is past hope. Only a miracle can 
core thia" 

But the faithful hearts before the altar cry, *' O Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners now" and 
from every heart goes up the thought of her for whom 
they pifty. ^^ Nwo^ and at the hour of our death, O 
Merciful Jesus, have mercy on her." They recommend 
^er soul to Him who made her, who redeemed her, who 
sanctified her ; and at His hands they seek her life. 

When the evening comes, the chapel begins to fill* 
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Tbit Village, during the fishing season, is one of the 
busiest and the dirtiest places in the world. Do jou 
think that the women oame out with the brilliant blue 
petticoats and snowy aprons and tuckers which make up 
the colouring of happj-peasantiy pictures ? Do jon thhik 
that I am going to tell you that the scent of the eloTeiv 
meadows, and the waving bean-fields was fresh upon 
them ? Do you suppose that their complexions were all 
of pink and white dairy-maid beauty ? 

Truth before poetry; or, rather, the poetry of troth 
must step in here. 

They smelt of train-oil and the rank refuse which don*^ 
keys and panniers had been conye3ring all day from the 
fish-cellars to the distant manure heaps. Even tbosd 
ablutions which respect and decency made necessary oonld 
not cleanse away the penetrating abominations. The 
women, and even children, were blistered and crimsoned 
beneath the broiling sea-side sun. • They are in that statd 
which makes them hurry and bustle from habit, even 
when they might rest, and be at ease. Night and day, by 
turns, they work during that harvest of the deep ; always 
watching, always hoping, alwa3rs ready, always in an 
agitation of desire to secure and store up f^at living trea« 
sure which is, to them, home, and food, and warmth, and 
winter comfort, even luxury and ease. It is. their life } 
and a whole year's round m blessings hangs upon those 
boats, and nets, and those living ^^ shoals." And sleepless 
nights, and toil-worn days, and wearied limbs, and loath- 
some scents, are not sorrows in such a cause; but are 
welcomed with great thanksgiving. 

They poured in — ^men and women.- Some decent and 
clean ; others with the apoloey of a clean apron and cap 
only ; others, again, just as they had rushed up the steep 
cliff from the fish- cellars on the beach. The Angelns 
tolled out, and Uiose who could not come, heard, and 
bared their heads, and began the words v^hich t^ of the 
wonderful work, with which Hes the strength of our &ith, 
the hope of our hearts, the eloquence of oar lips-^oor 
whole spiritual life : ^ The angel of the Jjoid declared 
unto Mary— .^" .* . , . 
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; • In they c^Ane — ^the poor» tbe hard- worked, but not the 
ignorant. In they came — old men and young, and little 
boys whose lives were s^nt upon the waves, whose his- 
tory was, indeed, written on the sands, who had novex 
been ten miles inland in their lives, but who were not the 
ignorant, for they knew Holy Mother Church, fmd she 
Imd taught them all that need be known. They knew 
IBar^ and knowing Her, they knew Him — they believed, 
ajid were saved. 

They poured in, and with them a calm-fiEtced, earnest- 
eyed girl. Was it wonder, or grie^ or some new interest 
that gave her countenance that thoughtful, examining 
air ? And whose is that line form and face of melancholy 
beauty, whose arm is bound to his side by a black silk 
scarf? 

. Sir Godfrey guides Edith to a bench, and they both 
kneel down. 

Soon the priest enters, and Father Maynard, who kneels 
by Sir Godfrey, and who is going to preach. And then 
Mr. Thetford and Henry, and two of the servants, and 
these are the Acolytes that night. And then begin the 
prayers for the sick, the litany for the dyings 

How can her father say every response with a quiet 
voice ? When sobs are all around, how can Mr. Thetford 
keep his Spirit so still — his soul unmoved within him ? 

They have done what £dith has not quite done yet. 
They have learned the prayer of a perfect submission. 
They are adoring God's will, whatever it may be ; and 
they have given up, not only Helen Thetford — ^not only 
Helen, but their own hearts and wills, and joys and hopes; 
»— they are God's — there is but one prayer for them — " Be 
it done unto me according to Thy will." 

There is a pause, and Edith is absorbed in the things 
that surround her. The people are praying their own 
prayers, and they are hers. Little groans and sighs, and 
half-uttered words, so offensive to cultivated minds, so 
unnecessary as the educated think, accompany their 
prayers ; but they do not disedify Edith now : she listens, 
taea to catch them even ; for they are all the expressions 
of that desire which glows within her heart — that burning 
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prayer, tliat Helen Thetford may get well. Tbere is 
charity of soul. She and they are one. To disturb them 
is to grieye her ; to stop them is to rob her. She pleads 
it before God as she kneela ^^Thon hast promised to 
hear prayer, to answer prayer, to remember ns in tbe day 
when we turn nnto Thee, and these people pray — ^Lord, 
hear their prayers." 

She remembers that the doctor has said, that recovery 
is impossible, that she is dying slowly-— even then actnal^ 
dying ; but she does not care for that in the least, it does 
not damp the energy of her prayer in the slightest degree. 
*' If Thou wilt. Thou canst ma^e her whole." So faith 
holds firmly on ; and Edith unites her heart to the hearts 
of those around her, and gets to truer words : ^^ Lord, hear 
our prayers." 

All loneliness and exdusiveness are gone for ever. No 
scorn will ever live in her heart any more. If Helen 
lives, it will be because of the prayers of the many, and 
Edith begins to love the world around her with that pure 
love which the Church calls charity. 

Father Maynard preaches, and Edith feels that Helen is 
to die. Why does he not preach of hope and the reward 
of faithful prayer ? Because, her heart whispers, to love 
God is better than hoping or kavinff either. Though 
strong hearts there plead with Heaven, ^^ She clothed ns 
when we were at misery's door ; she fed us when we had 
nothing to live upon ; she visited ns in hours of lond^ 
sickness ; she freed my child from prison ; she drew away 
my darling from temptation; she instructed our litlJe 
ones ; she taught ourselves by her good example ; sbe 
buried our dead, and followed them with her charity to 
the world beyond the grave." Though they add to tbi§ 
pleading such thoughts as these : ^' And not only she, but 
those with whom she lives ; they have, from generation to 
generation, been the ministers to us of good ; now hear 
our prayer for them." Still, Father Maynard's sermon m 
to tell them to loVe God, and give Him freely, lovingly, 
whatever He asks. And at last Edith's heart cries oat: 
** Yes, if Thou seest good. Though my pride wiH have 
done it, I will give Thee freely, lovingly, whatever 
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Thoo mayst ask,- though it be the dearest treasures of my 
soul. I gire them now to Thee, I give Thee my own 
self-approval, for I must ever blame myself. I give Thee 
back the joy that has been the sunshine of my life — ^tbe 
joy of having been nothing but happiness to my father. 
Change my gladness into sorrow, change my happy pride 
into a mourning humility, change my hope to fear— I give 
up to Thee every hope and joy, every emotion of my soul, 
to do with them what Thou wilt. Only give me Thy 
grace and Thy love — Thy grace and Thy love," she repeats 
the words, and steadies her soul upon those thoughts. It is 
a very hard trial to Edith. 

She sees her father still, calm, and listening earnestly. 
She knows this trial will be for his purification, and she 
consents to it, though her heart is trembling. And not- 
withstanding her victory over herself, she sheds tears 
when i^e thinks that her own hand will have lighted the 
furnace of his trial Yet she submits. Her strong heart 
bends before omnipotent power, and though she shrinks 
and shivers beneath the upraised hand, she submits and 
adores. And down deep in her furrowed heart she plants 
the seeds of good resolutions. She looks steadily on the 
ehiU future, and it glows in the brightness of her courage, 
and softens in the purity of her sincerity, and so she 
/ leaves it all to Him. 

The sermon is over. The ^^O Salutaris" has begun. 
Are the voices rough and harsh? Are they sharp, 
«hfdi:ing, toneless, uneducated; out of time and tune? 
Who knows ? — Not that almost over-refined ear, that too- 
sasceptible temperament. Those high- wrought nerves 
know only one thing — ^that hearts are speaking, and He 
oondesoends to hear them. 

She speaks herself. Forth comes the full-toned sweet- 
ness of a perfected power — " O Salutaris Hostia ! " and then 
that, too, was over. And they have bowed their heads for 
benediction, and all are gone. 

Mr. Thetford helped Edith up the hill. She did not 
fi^seak. ^^ It is all very humble," he said, answering what 
1^ thought might be Edith's thoughts. 

*> What is humble ? " she askei 
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He looked zound at her, and aaw her thoogfatfial fusa' 
'^ The chapel. You don't like U. It 10 ao tasteless and 
wrong ; and of ooorse you felt it so." 

^' No, no," Edith exolaims. ^' I have become endowed 
with a strengthened vision. I can see beyond the surfisMe, 
Mr. Thetford. It so reminds me of the rision of St. Peter, 
and I seem to hear those instmctive words : ^ That whieh 
God has cleansed, do not thou call common.' " 

^^ You are quite right," Mr. Thetford answered, quickly. 
^' I will now tell you that that poor chapel was built in 
my father's time, when he lived here before his marriage, 
and was poor. But he was holy. Just at that time the 
fish, which are the treasure of tlus village^ set in towards 
this bay in extraordinary qdantities, so that the sons and 
daughters of the place needied no longer to migrate to the 
coal district, as they had before done. They remained 
here, and the village increased tUl the chapdl in the heeae 
could not hold them. Then my father determined to mort- 
gage his land to build a church for them ; but they beard 
o£ it, and would not let him. They built that place them-n 
selves. Not a labourer woriced for money^ My fiiUker. 
gave land and stone. They had no architect, l^e^ did 
it themselves. So great was the enthusiasm that ehildren 
worked, and the women held the hods for the men who 
were the masons. They had built fish-cellars, why shouU 
they not build a church ? I have been told many times 
that I ought to take it down — that I ought to build a 
better. Do you think I could build a better ? Do yoa 
think I should do well to pull down the associations of the 
hearts of the poor ? " 

'^ Oh, let it be always sacred," said Edith, hardly able 
to command her voice ; she was thinking of all she had 
felt that night. 

'' It is holy ground," says Mr. Thetford. '' There, in 
the bad times^ a priest from the house who had eacai^ed^ 
after a long concealment in our hiding chamber, was iakaa 
by the government spies. Then the people of the Tillage 
attempted a rescue. They did not succeed. The Jbo^ 
father suffered elsewhere* So the people unonimoosly 
chose that spot. The blessed acre it was cidled. The 
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podoce had mvariably been given to the poor from thial 
tecrible day; so it was really like claiming their own. 
But there is a thing that Henry and I talk of d(»ng," oon-* 
tinned Mr. Thetford ; ^^ we talk of doing as they have 
done with the holy sites in Rome. We are going to 
bnild over that mean little chapel, and leave it for a side- 
lusle, keeping its present dimensions, however improper 
they may be, and still having the people's week*day massei 
said there. We may line it with cedar, and paint it with 
vei;million, if we please, and at our leisure ; bnt it will 
stand there, and not have a stone removed. I should like 
to do that very much." 

' They had reached the house now, Mr. Thetford mel 
the nurse in the hall. 

^^ She sleeps, sir. A real sleep. She has had a taUe-i 
spoonful of beef-tea. The doctor is here. He does net 
give hope ; but he says that this sleep is a blessing." 

When they saw the doctor he said that twelve hours 
would decide the case. ^^ We must give her nourkh* 
m0nt," he said ; ^^ and then she will become delirious, and 
nature will conquer or sink. It is past medicine ; we can 
only be prudent and careful, and resign ourselves to the 
result." 

Edith crept up-stairs, and waited in an ante-room for 
Mrs. Thetford, who was in Helen S/ room. In about an 
hour she came to her. 

. '^ She is awake, and is to have some tea. I b^n to 
hope." 

^' Alas ! I cannot help hoping," said Edith* ^' A single 
word wakes hope to life again." 

^^ Well, let ns only rest in God, and make him the offer* 
jng of our will ; there will be no harm in hoping then," 
answered Mrs. Thetford. 

They waited a little longer together. 

'^ It is only seven o'clock," said Mrs. Thetford ; ^^ but 
Helen ought to be made comfortable for the night Wait 
here, I will go to her and come back." 

In a few minutes Mrs. Thetford beckoned ta Edith to 
come to her. She advanced to the open door of communi- 
^aatioD, and looked into that solenm chamber, Hel^i lay 
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with her wide-open, Toll, dark, and as it seemed, alnosl 
sightless eyes ; no sign of life abont her, except ihAt open 
e^e, which never tamed to look when Edith came to her 
fiide and spoke. 

^ Are you better ?** sud Edith, softly. No answer. 

** Are yon sleepy ? * — ^bnt still no answer. 

Mrs. Thetford stooped her head to her forehead and 
kissed her tenderly. ^ It is Edith, dear Helen." 

A quick, wild glance,' — and Edith, kneeling dow% 
brought her sweet gentle hkoe in a line with Helen's, and 
said, *^ I should like you to speak to me.* 

She looked at Edith with a fixed, frowning, piunfol 
look ; she drew one hard, difficult breath. ^^ You won't ?" 
she said, and her poor lips fluttered after that great effiori^ 
and large tears — two or three— slowly welled up and 
OTerflowed on her quiyering cheek. 

*'*' I won't," said Edith, softly, but with great solemnity. 

** Prayers," whispered Helen. 

Mrs. Thetford knelt down and put a rosary within Helen's 
hand. Her fingers grasped it But she did not more or 
raise her eyes to look at them; still wide open, with a 
strange, dreamy, and sadly bright expression, those eyes 
looked forth with as little Hfe or meaning in them as eonld 
be, together with existence. 

Mrs. Thetford began to repeat a portion of the night 
prayers. She paused, for she could not go on ; but Helen 
could : — ^^ Into thy hands, O Lord, I conmiend my ^nrit. 
Lord Jesus, receive my soul." 

They rose from their knees and s&id ^^ Good night." 

The doctor was there ; he was to sleep in the honse. 
He came into the ante-room to talk of her to Mrs. Thet- 
ford, and Edith stood by. He heard her say to Mrsi 
Thetford, ^'How strange it is!— can life go out in this 
way?" ^'She is not to be judged by common rules," be 
answered ; ^^ she is a person of such strong habituid stH' 
command, that even now her strength of mind and self- 
control have not left her. A weaker-minded woman— or 
let me say it at once," said the good old man — ^ one whe 
had not mastered the science of life when in health, so as 
to preserve her soul in peace even under heavy tatM, 
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Would have no chanpe now. If Mrs. Frank Thetford 
liyes, she will owe it to her religion." 

** Then she will live !" pronounces Edith quickly. And 
the doctor and Mrs. Thetford smile. 

'* This is not a night to sleep," Edith says ; " I can 
stay up here." 

^ Shall I send nurse to bed ?" 

" Oh yes,** cries Edith — *' you and I ! We will wat<sh 
her this night together." 

*^ At least, we wiU make nurse lie down in a room dose 
by, and we will call her if she is wanted." 

So Helen is laid at rest, the room darkened, and all 
in perfect peace ; and the two who love her sit in that 
little room, not far from the open door ; and with noiseless 
flteps, Mrs. Thetford crosses to the bedside from time to 
time, and makes thanksgiving; for Helen sleeps. 

At last, through the long night they have waited, and 
the clock strikes seven again ; and Edith drops on heir 
knees silently, and whispers, ^^ the twelve hours are past." 

And she says no more, because her tears tell all that is 
in her heart, and they flow without restraint. Mrs. Thet- 
ford does not check them. She does not tell the weeping, 
kneeling, sobbing girl, whose head is buried in her hands, 
that she is over-fatigued with sitting up, and that she 
must immediately go to bed; but she kneels down by 
Edith's side, and they raise their hands and cross their 
breasts, and say, " We praise thee, O God." And when 
their offering and their prayers are over, she says, " Now 
you will^not like to ^o away, so sit here on this low- 
cnoahioned chair, place your feet on this footstool — try to 
rest : nurse will be here soon, and then I will do the same." 
So she throws a shawl about Edith,' and makes her cushions 
eomfortable, and in less than half an hour she sleeps like 
an infant in its cradle — at first a few sighs and sobbing 
l)reath, but soon profoundest rest and peace. 

And Edith sleeps long — almost till noonday is oome. 

When she wakes she finds the door leading into the 
mek Toom shut. That good Mrs. Thetford, whom the 
world has always, and consistently, passed by as merely a 
motherly woman — she is sitting oy the window, reading 
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Thomas h Ke»pia» and occasionally pattang^ and ihatiiog 
her eyes, and making littlo mental prayers. ^ 

£aith waked up slowly, and looked at her; and i^nt 
her eyes, to open them and look again. There she sat hf 
the drawn-down Uinds, and the sua came into the room 
and rested on the things around her with a steady^ cloudless 
light ; and the clock ticked, and all else was still ; uad 
Edith knew in her heart that Helen was getting welL 

At last she announced the £eu^ of her being awake, and 
Mrs. Thetford helped her to get up. She was sti£^ and 
could not stand without help, so she leaned on Mrs. 
Thetford's arm for a moment, till her powers should 
return. Her eyes rested on a kneeling-stool close ti> 
Mrs. Thet&rd's chair, and on its shelf there lay an open 
book, and by its side a crucifix. A smile in Edith's face 
asked leave, and then, still holding the kind supporting 
arm, ^e stooped with one knee on the kneeling-stool, and 
read from the open page. 

As she read, Edith looked back on the £aoe that had 
nothing of the wondeiful, or the dee{dy«feeling, or the 
yery attractive in it — she looked back on its steady lighti 
and solemn thoughts sprang up. 

Then Edith r^ in a soft voice — almost mournfully die 
read — and still as she spoke the words she looked back 
again and again; and Mrs. Tbetferd never resisted or 
interrupted her, but gave her support, and let her have 
her way. 

'^ I love thee, O my well-beloved," read that yem^ 
girl on her knees ; ^' Thou hast given me Thy cross for my 
rostii^-place. I stretch forth my arm for Thy treaanres; 
and suffering and cont^npt I welcome and embrace. To 
this Thou wast bom, and in this Thou didst live and diet 
It was given Thee by thv Father — to me also, O-. 
Her eyes are on that oaLn, still, consenting feiee. Her 
voice falters — '^ I cannot say that prayer^" she says. And 
Mrs. Thetford lifts her up, and draws her towards her 
with a tender smile, and leads her to the chair by her own 
seat, and Edith almost feels as if again a mother's aim 
embraced her. 

** Yes, Edith," she said, sweetly, " you can ; yon do.** 
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But Edith shook her h^. 
: *' Tell me," said Mrs. Thetford* 

«« It is asking for it»" said Edith; '^I can't do that. 
The world has neyer seemed to shake beneath me until 
B(»w, and now that trial is passings — ^I can now be thankful 
—but yow, you ask for suffering." 

^ No, Edith ; I have never asked foit it It oame— -it 
is present now. It came, and I mftde it welcome ; that is 
aU ( that you would have done ; that jon toill do, if here« 
after the world not onlj shakes beneath yon, but is laid in 
a wreck around. Ton can do so now in anticipation. 
You shudder, perhaps, but that is because it is not here. 
You have grace for to^daj, and are faithful to it. If the 
morrow is terrible, still there will come the strength for it ; 
and then, as now, you have only to be faithful." 
, ^^ Are yon unhappy ?" said Edith. And then, blushing, 
she begged pardon, and asked not to be answered. Bui 
she was answered with a smiling fitce, — 

^ I have had what are called great trials^-eome are 
abiding trials, trials which are not to be outlived in this 
vrorki — ^but I am not unhappy ; unhappiness ceases when 
the heart has learnt that prayer." 

*^ 1 should be unhappy ; I should not get over trials as 
you have," said Edith quickly. But Mrs. Thetford only 
aipdled more brightly than before. 

^^ No, no, Edith ; inconsolable sorrows are not for loving 
hearts. Don't you remember ? " — and she quoted from her 
lavoiirite book : ^^ He gives all for all, and has all in tdl. 
Ho flies, runs, and rejoices. He is free and is not hM^ 
feek no burden, values no labours ; when sleeping, slumbers 
not ; when weary is not tired ; when straitened is not 
OOBStndned ; wh^ frightened is not disturbed.** 

^^ Yes," answered Edith, and going on with the passage 
4^^^ ^ Like a lively flame, and a torch all on fire, mo«nts 
upwards and securely passes through all: (^position' — ^yes^ 
that is the description of a loving heart. I see something 
more than I did — ^my day and my strength will, oome 
together — ^it did come so yesterday; I think I could have 
said that prayer yesterday, when with the poor people 'm 
ike ohuzeh." 
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^ If the chalice ie offered to yon," said Mrs. Thetlbrd, 
gravely, ** you will not turn away." 

The tears rushed up to Edith's eyes, but she preesed 
that good friend's hand, and said earnestly ^' Amen." 

That eyening again saw Edith and her fiither at their 
own home. Lady Sarah met them in the hall. 

^^ Thank you for sending to me in the morning," she 
said to Sir Godfrey ; *^ I am almost as thankful as you 
are, I think." Then, turning to Edith, she took her arm 
and said — ** And what hare you been doing ?" 

'^ Beading poetry," said Edith, with a hce of wonderful 
meaning ; and Lady Sarah's &yo& grew brighter, and she 
understood in a moment what Edith meant. 

So she walked up-stairs with her niece, and they stood 
before the dressing-table together, and dismissed the ser-» 
vant, and then Lady Sarah sud, ^^ And what book was it, 
Edith?" 

*^ The wide-open book that all eyes see ; but " 

^^ But in which only wise and understanding hearts can 
read," added Lady Siurah. *' Yes, Edith, I am very glad 
that you have used that book, and Jearned its language ; 
you are wiser than you were." 

'^ Do you remember saying to me once something to 
this effect, — that I might enjoy heraldry, and genealogy, 
and all the things I love so much — that I might enjoy 
them safely, because I was a Catholic ? " 

*^ I forget ; but I might have done so." 

*' I understand that now perfectly well. By themselTee 
they are snares. I liked it all so much that I could not 
stand aside from the very midst of them, when bade to do 
so; and so I fell. There are all sorts of old things at 
Thetford. It is a more living kind of age than we have 
here. Here things were dead or asleep— there has been 
no cessation of life there. I have not &llen in love with 
old things there ; but I have been taken captive by the 
thought of life — life which knows no age, no infirmity, no 
death. A few fsishions have changed, but it is playing 
with toys to pause upon them — ^the pleasure of idle hour% 
The great idea is Life ; Sameness ; the unalterable atmo* 
sphere of Piety; the perpetual spring of the same flowem 
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in differeDt hearts. I went about the house, aunt, saying, 
^ As it was in the beginning is now, and ever shall be,'*-* 
and then there is a world there ; a world of strife and 
noise, hard labour, and quick thought ; a world of toil by 
day and by night ; a ceaseless trouble of the body ; and 
yet, all of One heart, and One hope — all like One mighty 
Soul anchored on the rock. And there are splendid old 
£unily portraits. And they look down on those who are 
but, as it were, the reproductions and reflections of thera« 
selves. And when one dies, and is seen among the living 
no more, but has his place among the watchers on the 
wall, still they are One — ^not a link in that chain is broken ; 
not a flaw in the faith — ^ As it was in the beginning, is 
now' — O, aunt, there is no poetiy like the poetry that 
belongs to those who have kept the faith. Cannot you 
fancy some great guardian angel saying of that house, 'Of 
those whom thou hast given me I have lost none?' There 
is no such praise as that I have read a new page in 
history, and I am going to walk humbly all the days of 
my life." 

The evening began with the peaceful joy of thankful 
hearts whom Heaven makes glad. Then a carriage drove 
to the door, and they had hardly time to exchange a look 
with each other before Lady and Miss Mercer were 
announced. Edith's face grew positively red. But the 
trial was quickly over. Sir Godfrey, with the smile 
which was the hereditary beauty of that long line of 
courtly sires and conscious dames, had taken Eleanor s 
hand, and looking from her to her mother, and from her 
mother to her, was telling her, in gentle accents, that he 
gave her joy, wished her happiness, and could assure her 
that even so lovely a mistress must be satisfied in so 
magnificent a home. 

Eleanor did really look very beautiful, and very happy; 
and, turning her exquisite face towards Edith, she said, 
*' La! how kind. Now, I do really think !" 

Then leaving Sir Godfrey td her mother, she answered 
Edith's less perfect congratulations by saying, *^ Yes, he is 
very nice, isn't he ? Ajid his hair curls, too ; so nic% isn't 
it?" 
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. So Edidi said that Augusts hair did curl, and was rery 
mee. And then Lady Sarah rather grayelj, and with a 
little formality, hoped Miss Mercer would be as happy as 
sach brilliant prospects seemed to warrant ; and Eleanor 
had nothing to say to Lady Sarah, bat looked down, and 
ntteied an odd ^^ Oh, yes ; thank jovl !" and the room all 
at once grew silent. 

So, after an effort or two at being comfortable. Lady 
Mercer recollected that the evening was passing away, and 
that they would be late home, and t^^ said ^^ Good bye." 

But Aunt Sarah's &ce was rery stiff and fonnal-looking 
for some time ; so mnch so, that when her niece made the 
eustomary pause by the bed-room door to say *^Good 
night," she was farther moved to say ^*' I want to ask you 
something." 

" Come in," said the aunt. 

And the niece waited till Martha was gone. Then, 
sitting on a sofa by the dear aunt's side, who was all 
attention and gentle wonder, she said, ^'Were you ever 
going to be married. Aunt Sarah ?" 

Now Edith, if you ever thought that dear aunt stiff and 
eold Vhen you wanted her to be just the contrary, yon are 
fully revenged. But she recovers herselfl 

^ I must know — I tntut know. I teill; lottght. We 
Imvo been long enough together ; you can trust me, and I 
ought to be trusted. Speak ; speak, Aunt Sarah ; for I «m 
wanting to know very much— very, very much !" 

** Yes, Edith ; when I was about your age " 

*^ That is not so vtry long ago— you are not old," says 
fidith. 

^^ When I was about your age I knew a pereon, older by 
twenty years than I was, and he was not very old- " 

« Thirty-eight," reckons Edith. 

^ I was like a captive in his hands. I so admired him, 
I so desired to please him, I was so happy to make hin 
happy-^it was the glory of my life to be admired by hun." 

Edith listened with open mouth. Lady Sarah spoke 
very quietly, but she meant her niece to understand that 
she im very deeply. 
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** And— " Lady Sarah went on, "and I promised to 
many him ; and it seemed necessary to the happiness of 
both. I had no father or mother ; I had a guardian, an 
aged priest, and he forbade it I should have been my 
own mistress at twenty-one " 

'' Why ? why r asked Edith. 

*' He was a Protestant, — he was Angus MacdonneFs 
father." ' 

A Tery prolonged " Oh !" fell from Edith. 

*' I was not unlike you, Edith, in a certain " 

*' Wilfulness," suggests Edith. 

*' Well — at least I fought very hard. I did not give it 
up till I had nearly broken that holy man's heart, I think, 
with my obstinacy — till he had nearly cast me off — 
till he sent me away, and would no longer argue the 
case with me. Then the father did just as the son 
has lately done, — ^was engaged and married in a pet. I 
went to stay in Scotland. I met old friends and rela- 
tions of Mr. Macdonnel. They did not know the name 
of the listener, and they talked of me. They lamented 
the opportunity lost — ^the opportunity of Protestantizing 
Tregenna. Do you recollect what you said to me before 
tea about Thetford Royals ?" 

*' Yes ; I am so glad you gave him up." 

" I took a journey of four hundred miles to thank that 
faithful priest, whom I had often accused of breaking my 
young heart and making me miserable." 

" Just like you ; I am glad. You never saw Mr. Mac- 
donnel again?" 

^^ Never. And his son does not much resemble him ; 
only the voice, the manner, the impulsive things he says." 

*' Tell me more," said Edith. 

*' There is no more— only, perhaps, — I say perhaps, 
Edith, — as I would not do my duty till I felt in a manner 
forced to do it — as I did not make a loving sacrifice of my 
will to God, he has not blessed roe with the other vocation. 
I never thought of marriage with any one else ; but wh^i 
I went to a convent to seek His will farther, I found I 
had no vocation, and so " 

M 
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^^ And 80 yon are here resenred to bless me, and gnide 
me, and be my dearest companion, and " 

But Lady Sarah interrupted her, and said, ^' So I am 
hard, and soured, and not fdways what a woman should be, 
Edith, and you hare thought me so ?" 

But Edith did not consent to that ; she was quite "^sure 
that Aunt Sarah was the most delightful darling that ever 
lived. 

The next morning there came a confirmation of Helen 
Thetford's recovery ; and the morning after the messenger 
brought a note. 

" For me !" Edith exclaimed. And Edith read, « Will 
you give my love to your father?" It was in Helens 
writing. And Edith cried out, " Yes, with all my heart!" 
and she took it to Sir (Godfrey triumphantly. 

All things seemed going smoothly and happily, when 
one morning Edith found her aunt alone in fiie library, 
notes and writing-materials all around her. 

^^ I won't interrupt you," she said ; '^ another time will 
do." But her aunt would not let her go. She called her 
back, and they stood by the window together. 

" Will you call on Mrs. Flasher, Edith V 

" Oh, yes, gladly ; papa went yesterday.** There was 
a pause. 

^^ And so you love the sea ? " said Lady Sarah, dreamily. 

Edith looked up surprised. 

" You do ? " asked her aunt. 

^' I do ; I do. More than I can tell, I love it. I said 
good bye to it sadly the last morning at Thetford. I went 
out by myself. I sat on the short fragrant grass of the 
beautiful clifis. The sea was like a thing ^leep. The 
trail of the rowing-boats stayed on its sur&ce. The great 
ships, for oSy never moved for hours ; but were still, with 
their sails set, like children's toys. There was the lazy 
sound of the waves that heaved themselves up on the 
beach, and rolled back languidly, and just as if they could^ 
never get up power enough to rise again, only that they 
vnmt obey ; and so their soft music came again and again, 
and tempted me to stay and listen, and count them, like 
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the breathlDgs of a living thing. Oh, yes, Aunt ^anih, I 
love the sea — ^but what is this ?" 

Her aunt held a note towards her. It was from Mr. 
Trotman to Lady Sarah. It said that the ship that their 
son had sailed in was lost; and Cavendish was dead. 
"Madam," said the father, "I thank you for doing as 
one of the world would not have done. I thank you for 
the happiness of the last evening that my son spent with 
us. I thank you for behaving better than I did, for I was 
angry when he told me of the act of a confused and 
dazzled judgment It comforts my sorrowful heart to 
accuse myself and to thank you; and you who were merciful 
then will be sympathising now." 

^' Were there many lost ? " Edith asked, closing her 
eyes and leaning on her aunt's arm. And then she added, 
" And I, too, thank you." 

'* Yes ; above a hundred. Capt. Forrest has been tell- 
ing all that is known to your father. Capt. Forrest is 
going to India. He is considered fit for service. He goes 
to Sydney first for a year, I think, and then to India. 
Frank Dawson is going to Sydney with him. The young 
man is going to try to see his fiither." 

"Why?" asked Edith. 

*' WeU ; if he can do him good — ^why not ? He has 
to tell of his wife's death, of having been received into 
the Church. He goes out with a worthy young man. I 
admire Capt. Forrest He is unassuming, and always 
pleasant, and does a great deal of good silently. He is not 
of the kind who only act best when the world looks on. I 
dare say that the world will know more of him one day." 

" We shall feel changed," said Edith, sorrowfully. 

" I have a plan, Edith," said Lady Sarah ; " your 
father has half consented." 

"What is it?" 

" If I had promised, subject to your fetther's permission, 
to build and endow a church here, as a thank-ofiering 
for Helen Tbetford's life— if I had done that, Edith ? " 

Edith looked up. " I should thank you during my 
whole life." 

M 2 
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^ Bat, if 80, we can't live here daring the noise and 
bastle of bailding. Yoar fiEkther wants to haye the chnrch 
close to the house, and I *' 

"What do yott want?" 

" I want to go to Rome." 

" Oh, aunt ; if you leaTO me, I shall &int ! " 

" But I am going to take yon ; and your father nrast 
come too. Father Maynard can manage the building. 
And the Thetfords can join us ; and your father can be 
married there ; and you—you, Edith, — ^you know you love 
the sea — ^and you shall watch it from the heights of my 
old Welch castle ! " 

" I don't know about that," said Edith, smiling. " I 
cannot give up the happiness of seeing my fiither with 
Lady Mortimer by his side. I must live in their world, if 
I have lost my own." 

" I only mean that you should visit Tregenna, my darling 
child," said Lady Sanih. " I intend you to have a world 
of your own again ; another world, a healthier world, and 
yet your own." 

Four years passed by. Edith had arrived at the very 
solemn age of twenty-two. It had been read in the news- 
paper, firstly, that the wife of Sir Godfrey Mortimer had 
been received by bonfires and other demonstrations at 
Mortimer Manor; also that — but an enemy did that— - 
that Popery was again raising its head in Steeple-hilL 
Further, that a son and daughter had been bom to the 
illustrious house; and, at last, that at court there had 
been a presentation of Miss Mortimer, by Lady Sarah 
Tregenna. The return from the continent was thus made 
known, and Steeple-hill read of feathers and pearls with 
an unspeakable satisfaction. 

Sir Godfrey and Lady Mortimer went to London. He 
had not seen his child for three years. She stood before 
him one of the most beautiful women the world ever saw. 
And Lady Sarah was so wonderfully changed. She was 
never "hard" now; that light that Edith had ofiten 
looked for, and only found at times, dwelt habitually on 
her face. Her brother looked at her till his eyes g;nw 
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moist ; he seemed to know what that radiant sweetness 
meant, and he was reverential in its presence. It was a 
long embrace that Edith and Helen bestowed upon each 
other,— each so loved and admired the other ; for Helen 
was all that even Edith could have desired in Lady Morti- 
mer* But Edith was happiest when a small sweet voice, 
proceeding from a young gentleman in a white frock, 
declared that he was Montague Mortimer, and that she 
was his sister Edith. ** And I never saw you before," 
says Montague, with the smile lighting his fiEice so 
that Edith cannot restrain a glance of pleasure at her 
fEither — " and I never saw you before ; but I know yon 
very well, for you come in my prayers every day, and 
you are in my picture mass-book ; and I love you very 
much; and you are taller than mamma; and I have 
another sistei^ small, smaller than I am, and she is called 
Clara — do you know that ? " 

. Edith says that she knows, and she is called '^ hi^ 
sister " from that time, and taken very close to the heart 
of the young Montague, who is, without any question, the 
most wonderful child that ever was seen. The world 
begins to talk about Edith, and Edith, who almost thought 
that her life was over at eighteen, finds that it has only 
just begun. The world talks of Edith, because the mon- 
ster has a thousand tongues, and to use them all at once is 
the chiefest of its signs of life. But the world does not 
approach too near to this new heroine, for, in spite of 
itself, its heart quakes, and it cannot help respecting her. 
Only those whom that pure heart approves can come 
within that heart's attraction — not many ; but that does 
not matter. 

• Lady Sarah goes with Sir Godfrey and his family to 
Mortimer Manor. There Edith beholds children's toys 
lying about, and she laughs. A minature railway courses 
idong beneath the grave glance of her great-great grand- 
mother ; and Sir Montague's chamber is the nurseiy ; and 
infant voices whisper the ^^ Hail, Mary ;" and the baby 
points her finger to the motto on the morion and cries, 
'' There ! there ! " And then Edith folds the child in her 
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anns, and says, ^' Tee ; there, there ! " and ^' Here, 
here." And ^e loves the sound of their prattling yoices, 
and b veiy glad that old things live again, and that life 
goes on at the dear old manor. She is intensely happy. 
She is the safest of monitresses, and the dearest of the 
children's playfellows. She tells the most wonderful 
stories, and sings the suhlimest of songs. The whole 
yiUage feels the influence of the Manor House. The 
people are more real, and less giren to ^^ make an appear- 
ance." Happy faces and contented hearts become the 
fisishion. It is not considered necessary to toil alter things 
that only look well. The people live better and <£e 
happier ; and though the church built by Lady Sarah is 
not veiy small, it is not unfrequently full. 

A certain Lord ■ makes Edith an offer. He is a 

Catholic But Edith says ^'No." Lady Sarah, on 
inquiry, found that her niece entertiuned romantic notions 
about love ; has the highest respect for my lord, and does 
not love him. Then Lady Sarah, with a marvellously 
brilliant fsice, assured herself by catechism, that Edith 
fully understood the whole theory of marrying without 
love. Still Edith refused the gentleman. And so passed 
one whole year and part of another. She is approaching 
twenty-four ; and surely she is not going to be a nun. 

All at once, it so happened, that rockets and fireworks 
went off at Worrel, and great guns too— as great as they 
could get The village of Steeple-hill caught the infec- 
tion, and did as Worrel did ; only more and better, if 
possible. And Mrs. Bright had a £Eunting-fit, and Mrs. 
Flasher wore her best clothes, and the Trotmans congra- 
tulated everybody, and the country generally, and Steeple- 
hill and themselves in particular ; and at Mortimer Manor 
they were serenely happy ; and " Sir Henry Forrest for 
ever " was the popular cry. There had been hard battles 
and great deeds in India, and he had won a soldier's 
honours and renown. He had returned, and with him 
Frank Dawson and an old man wliose misdeeds were for- 
gotten and forgiven. But though Sir Henry had &u^ 
great terrors, he could not fiice Edith. He positively fled; 
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ran away like a coward — ^it was more tJian his country 
expected of him, and he explained his case to Sir Godfrey. 

Somehow or other — Edith told me herself that she never 
knew how — ^she was very happy, atid engaged to marry 
Sir Henry. It really was very happy. Her future hus- 
band was good, and great, and faithfid ; for he had always 
loved her. And he had now won her well, if silently ; 
and she crowned his rewards. Mr. Stangrove, who had 
added to his riches by marrying his ward Olivia Eeine- 
court, said that he had always known how it would be, 
and had told Angus so. And so they were married ; and 
they went on their wedding tour to Tregenna; and the 
Quaker was gone, and Lady Sarah was ready to receive 
them. 

Tregenna was a thing by itself — not like Mortimer 
Manor, nor Thetford Royals; but a thing by itself — sl 
fortress. Everything was there that Edith loved, and all 
that the soldier admired ; and there, too, was the ancient 
faith. 

One evening — it was a solemn sort of evening — Lady 
Sarah was even unusually delightful, unusually happy, 
and bloomingly beautiful ; and she paused on the gallery 
above stairs, as they were going to their rooms, as she had 
so often done in the old times at the Manor. 

*' Good night — ^good night " — she held Edith's hand a 
moment longer. Over her face came a look of unutter- 
able joy. " Thank God for all that He has done for me, 
and let us praise His name for ever. Good night." 

Edith felt something at her heart. " What — what is it 
—Aunt Sarah?" 

Aiint Sarah gave one quiet radient smile, and passed on. 

^' Her face is like an angel's," said Edith to herself. 

But next morning at breakfast there was no Lady 
Sarah. She had left the house very early. The servant 
brought in a note, and Lady Forrest read it. It was a 
long farewell. In Edith's society, in her dear companion- 
ship, in the great interest she had awakened, she had 
found the cure for those little asperities which many had 
seen, but no one had really suffered from. 
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That other yocation had been granted to her; and 
when next Lady Sarah was seen, it was in the hal>it of 
the religions. Purer and brighter — all joy and lore ! 

^^ Oh, Annt Sarah ! Annt Sarah ! how oonld you giro 
Tregenna, and all its great responsibilities, to such a crea- 
ture as I am ? " 

^ It is all safe,* says the nun. ^' Safe with you, and 
you are safe with it. You will not tarnish its great his- 
tory, and that history will be no snare now. To make 
you simple-minded enough to manage great things I have 
watched you, scolded you, praised you, and lived with 
you — it is done ; good bye !*' 
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That othf- ,,«;ff,;'< ■ 

when w .*> ** 4 f*' J^ price ss . cloth gUt, 

thereF , ^<' V, the Iron Crown: an 

" O . . ^7/>^;a^^#cfialM>. AnUor of " Bertka ; 

TreXTf - .^/ *i»^!tf' '<«fiw^, a-^lR •# the First Cm- 



^'C^^*Ji^iJlifft<5ird^«rf readers, asd the most 
*C\.Jffti'r2:n^fh!L sttoeeti. * * * We hardl 



predict 

J-X'.'^ ^#']m«^ f#vc«v <« rcaaers, aua cne mosc perma- 

y^' i^]>M!iy^g^^^^ euoeest. * * * We hardly kaow 

.^. '^ '^^'Sif'^of historical fiction, a more charmiae sketch 

i^iJjStf^« Ad«iaide."^Dii«Mi Retiew. 

J ^^lJf^i!te historical novels, we like ' Adelaide ' the best. 

^ ^ir!>^ frtftiic fai Hs exeoQkio»9 And more felidtons ia 

'prjj,. * * * We thank him most cordially for his 

*^J<£^J** ^'^^^ rfctrnmewl it to oar reM«w."^Br»iwi- 

jPt^'ii^e it possesses considerable merit, is full of ronaatic 
^v>mJ and extremely well told.'*— Ifotirfii^ Ckronide. 
{0f^^'story is foU of Itfe and character, Aoonds in romaatie 
/[iaref eiai gfows with the fires of an aAleat and'poetU finagl- 
0^^^ It also coataias a vast deal of carious informatioa 
' ^MeetiDg the mannerft.aii(d. «BStoms of an age, which thoogh 
-Jjjtc, 18 not uninterestiog." — ^Aforntn^ Post, 
yto, all wh* are paatiaJl tf> roqMaoff, aa«L dettct to faaAthe 
^vellons, the sanernatural, , and mysterious^ this work wiU 
, p|t)ve a treat.** — Dublin Famity Herald, 

«« The work weU^oiteuis the ayChor'aiprefMiiB nf^iMktm^ waA 
i3 oaa which will meet with and desatve many supporters." — 
Morning Herald. 

4a^ pibHelied, in small «vo. price 3t. doth giltt 
0e>f Moore; a Tale of the Tioies. Shouriag haw 
,„SfktioM,( Madder, aaiaooh JHke pa»tliuea ate maM«fd» aajd i49tiea 
administered in Ireland, together with many stirring incidents ia other 
lands. By Father Baptist. 

'* We heartily recommend ' Ailey Moore,' with the fallest eon- 
fideaee that oar readers of all ages and cOaditioBS wiU ihaak ua Un 
its recommeAdatioo.*''-^TAtf Weekly Register and Catholic Standard, 
** Father Baptist has here given us a book wUch deserves, and 
^ill certaioly obtain, a high place among the fictions of the day. 
It coQtains scenes from Irish life, and pictures of the Irieh poor, 
which equal the best that have as yet been painted. The style is 
simple and oataral, hind the narrattve unpretendkig." — Tobht* 

*' This elegant little volaine contains materials to entertaia, 
whilst instractiog the mosC devoted aad kabituBl of aovd readem 
We find a good tale, full of striking incidents, having for its object 
a true explanation of the social evils of a nation well told, and the 
interest of the reader maintained throughout the book by rapidly- 
recnrring incidents, different scenes, and good descriptive narra- 
tive." — Dublin Evening Post, 

'J l» entitled to a plsce in the drawiug-coam of every cultlrata^ 
ady, in the library of every scholar, and on the slidf bf etery 
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Barrister^at-Law. 



Just published, pHee 2s. doth gilt. 

Conscience; or the Trials of May Brooke. An Ameii- 

can Catholic.Tale. By Mrs. ^^nna H. 0o?8ay» 
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N0m Worki and Edttiotte, 



Preparing for publication. 
The Bible ; a Witness to the Catholic Church. By the 

Very Re%'. Frederick Canon Oakeley. 

Recently poUished, in ISmo., pp. 180, cloth extra, 28. 6d. 
The Hidden l^EAsrRE ; or, the Value and Excellence of Holy Ma«9 : 
with a Practical and Deront Method of heariof it with profit. By the 
Blessed Leonard of Port Manrice. Translated from the Italian, at the 
particnlar instance of the Bishop of Sonthwark ; ^Htii an Introduction by 
his Lordship. 

N.B.— A small edition at press, only Is. 

Jast published, price 2 Is. 

Photographic Panorama of the Interior of Jerusalem. 

Taken firom a Terrace on the Sonth-East of Zion. In a Series of 
Thirteen cootinnons Photographs, 8 feet long ; with a Plan and Refer - 
By George J. Wigtey, Architect. 



By the same Author. 

Archaeological Studies in Jerusalem. Two Lectures 

deliTered at the Royal Institute of British Architects. Illustrated with 
a Plan and Fourteen Photographs. Price 21s. The Text and Plan may 
be had for Is. 6d. ; and each Photogtmph separately at the same price. 

RecenUy published, in a large Tolume 8to., price lOs. 6d. (by post, lis.) 

L'EGLISE ORIENTALE: 

Kxpos^* historique de sa Separation et de sa Reunion avec ceUe de Rome ; 
Accord perp^uel de ces deux Eglises dans les Dogmes de la Foi ; la Couti- 
nuation de leur Union ; rApostasie du Clerge de Constantinople de TBglise 
de Rome, sa Violation des Institutions de TEglise Orientale et de ses Vexa- 
tions contre les Chretiens de ce Rite ; seuls Moyens practleahleB pour 
i^tabUr rOrdre dans PEglise Orientale, et arrirer par la a Tunion g^6ra]e 
et a la restanration socials de tons les Chretiens. Par Jaoq«es G. Pitsiptos, 
ondateur de la Soci^te Chretienne Orientale. 



Just receired from Italy, tiie followiog 

Works op thb Abbate D. Antonio Rosmini-Sbabati, 

on Sale at the Prices affixed. 

iNTRODrzioxi ALLA FiLOSOFiA. Cassale: 1851. 8to. 6s. 6d. 

>luovo Saggio sull' Originb dblle Ideb. Turin : 1852. 3 vols. 

8yo. 18 j. 
Il Rinnovamento dblla Filosofia in Italia. Milan ; 184S. 

8vo. lOs. 
LoGiCA, libritre. Turin: 1854. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
PsiCOtOGlA. Novara: 1846. 2i^s. 8vo. I5s. 
Teodic£A, libri tre. Milan : 1846. 8vo. Ss. 
Filosofia BELLA Morale. Milan: 1837. 4 vols. 8to. ^I. Ss. 
FiLOsoFiA DEL DiRiTTO. MUau : 1842. 2 vols. dvo. ;^1. 
Predicaztonb. Discorsi Varj. Milan; 1843. 8vo. 7s. 
Catechbtica. Mflan: 1838. 8vo. 7s. 
AscBTiCA. Milan : 1840. 8? o. 7s. 6d. 
Apologbtica. Milan: 1840. 8vo. 7s. 
Filosofia dblla P^littca. Milan: 1839. 8vo. 8e^6d* 
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A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 

KEPT ON SALE BY 

C. DOLMAN, 61, NEW BOND STREET. 



AlcaDtara (Peter de). A Golden Treatise of Mental 

Prayer, with divers Spiritual Rules and Directions, no less profitable 
than necessary, for all Sorts of People. Translated by Giles Willoughby. 
iSroo. 2s. 6d. 

Alton Park, or Conversations on Religious and Moral 

Subgects, chiefly designed for the amusement and instruction of yoath. 
By the Author of the Prize Book. 4s. 

Andrews, W. E, A Critical and Historical Review 

of Fox's Book of Martyrs, showing the Inaccuracies, Falsehoods, and 
Misrepresentations in that Work of Deception. 2 vols, post 8vo. 6s. 

Audin (J. v.). History of the Life, Writings, and 

Doctrines of Martin Luther. Translated from the French by William 
TurnbuU, Esq. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Cloth lettered, I4s. 

Axidin (J. v.). The Life of Henry the Eighth, and 

History of the Schism of Enirland. Translated by Edward G. Kirwan 
Browne, late Curate of Bawdsey, Suffolk. 8wo. 8s. 6d. doth. 

Balmez''s Fundamental Philosophy, translated from the 

Spanish by H. F. Brownson, with Introduction and Notes by Dr. 
Brownton. Large 8to. Clotii, 1 5s. ^ 

Balmez (Rev. J.). Protestantism and Catholicity com- 
pared in their Effects on the Civilization of Europe. 8vo. 7s. Cd. 

Bartoli (Father). The History of the Life and Institute 

of St. Ignatius of Loyola, founder of the Society of Jesus. By F. D. 
Bartoli, S.J. Translated from the Original. In 2 vols, small 8vo. 
cloth gilt. 12s. 

Bertha ; or, the Pope and the Emperor, an Historical 

Tale. By Wflfiam Bernard MacCabe, Esq. Post 8vo. cloth. 48. 

Blind Agnese; or, the Little Spouse of the Blessed 

Saeramcnt. By Cecilia Caddell, authoress of ** Lost Genevieve," &c. 
Square l€mo. fancy cloth. is. 6d. 

Bonaventure^s (St.) Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Royal 32mo. fancy cloth. is. 4d. 

Bossuefs History of the Variations of the Protestant 

Chnrehes. 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth. 58. 
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6 C. Dolmans Catalogue^ 

Bossuet'^ BxposiCion of th^ Controverted Doctrines of 

the datholic Church, with Notes by Dr. Fletcher. ISmol cloth. 8d. 

Bourdaloue's Spiritual Retreat for Eight successive 

Days. ISmo. 2s. 

Brief Plea for the Old JFaitli, and the Old Times of 

Merrie England ; when Men had leisure for Xife, and time to Die. 
Addressed principally to the Indu^^al Classes of his fellow-country men 
and women, by their sincere well-wisher, Frank Fairplay. 8yo. 2s. 

Brother James's Tales. A series of Twelve Tales 

wHtten -expressly for the Amasement and Ittstruetioii of Yimtb. Every 
Tale is illustrated ^ith -an Engraving, in a printed t&wtt. Price 
4d. each. 
The Twelve Stories bound in one volume. Cloth gilt. 48. - 

Brown (Rt. Rev. Dr., Bishop of Newport) * Controversy 

on the Infallibility of the Church of Roioc add tbe Dootrine of Article 
VI. of the Church of England, between the Rt. Kev^ Bishop Browa 
and the Rev. Joseph Baylee, M.A. 12mo. doth; 5s.* 

Bpownson (O. A., LL.D/). Tlie Spirit Rapper; an 

Autobiography, illustrating the conDectlon between Mesmerism, Philan- 
tixropism, Socialism, Revolutionism, Demonism, and the recent Spirit 
Manifestations. 8vo. cloth. 6s.' 6d. 

Brownson's Quarterly Review. This Review, conducted 

by the gentleman whose naiye it bears, is drvoted to Beligion, Philo- 
soijhy, and tleneral Literature. Published Qtlarterly in the months of 
' January", April, July, and October. 

Terms of Subscription :— IVefoe Sftillfngi per on/tum, ^Cfid in advance ; 
seni/ree bu post, 

N.B. — No subscription received for a shorter tinae than one year, and 
each subscription must be for the entire current volume. 
• The volumes for 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856, may be "had, cloth 
lettered, price 10s; 6d. eacb,/r«6 h^pQ^t* 

Butler's (Rev. Aiban) Feasits, Fasts, wnd AtinoEll Obs«-\^- 

anees of the Catholic Church, with cootinuatioa by the 'Bight Rev-* 
I>r. Walsh, Bishop of Halifax, N. Scotia. 2 vols. poaJLSfo. . 8s. 

Butler (Rev. Alban). Lives of thfr Fathers, Martyrs, 

and other principal Saints : compiled from Original Monudiitets and 
. other authentic Records ; illustrate with th6 Remtirka of judiciotts 
saodera critics and historians. The origioai atfreotype^ edition in 
Twelve Volumes, including the account of the Life and Writings of the 
Rev. Alban Bntler^ by Gharles Bntler, Eyq., and aB> A|vendix ooa- 
taining General IndezeaV Chronological Tables^ &c. ^^odsomely 
printed. A new edition. Demy 8vo. cloth lettered. ^2. 3s. 

The same, illustrated with above Forty Platens ; fine ea^-ly impres- 
lions, only£i. 12s. 6d. ••...»<,• 

Butler's (Rev. Alban) Meditations and Discourses on. 

'the Sublime Truths and ImporttfoC Duties of Christianity, revised and 
corrected by the Rev. Dr. Lnnigan.' 2 ircfTs. post 8rd. 8**.- ' ' ' ' 
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€}UMni» ami Decrees of tke <Saflrod and CKcumciiieal 

Conacil of Trent^ celebrated «Addr the Sovcraign PoatUh Pant 911. , 
J«Uat III., and Pios IV. Translated by tbe R%%. J. Waterwor^b. 
*n> vrtiicb id preyed Essays t>a tbe External attd'4[iitemftl History of 
the Ck>aDdl. Dedicated, bfy peroitssioli, td tiis Emvieiioe Cavdinal 
Wiseman, Archbishop of Westminster, la l large vel* Sro. lOs. 6d. ^ 

Catechism of the Council of Treat* Translated into 

English by J. Donovan, D.D. Svow 7s. 

Oatediisitis : 
. . Abridsmept of ChrisMan DoctriMh. Id. 
Donay, or Second Catechism. 2d. 
Catediism for Confirmation. Id. 

First Gosamvnieaal's. 3d. * 

Flenry*s Short Historical Catechism. 2d. 

Catechism (The), or Christian Doctrine ; by way or 

Question and Answer. Illustrated by the Sacred Text and Tradition. 
Composed by the Rev. A Clinton. 24mo; bound. IB. 9d. 

Catechism of the History of En^nd. By a Lady^ 9di 
Catechism of the History of France. 6d. 
Catechism of the History of Germany. By A. M. S, 

[ 18mo. 6d, 

" It is Catholic, eitrcmely welF condensed, lucid, and full enough 
for the purpose of an introductory outline." — Tabltt. 

Catechism of Spain and Portugal. 6d. 
Catechism of Mythology. By R. O. 18mo. Cd. 

N^B.-^Theee Catechisms, ikiog All 'wf ilteil by Ct^MkMf mn IM 
safely recommended for the use of schools. 

** Talbot House School j Richmond. 

" My dear Sir,*«^l havt btfea Mfeing youv little Cataebiau sf w 

History of England for some time past at my establishmeit. , I 

have found tt more usaTat thaa'anyof the- kind I iMve e^^%ie€ 

with, aad diall be happy to reeommeMl the woek Wheaevev t shall 

' kavc an •epportuaity. >-¥im may make uM of ttiy name to that 

* effect ia «ny way you think fropert . Yours AdtWiilly » 

" W. D. Kmtnor.'* 

Catechism of Perseverance, abridged. By th^ Abbe 

G«nme^ Translated by Lucy Ward, with the appi;obation of th^ Right 
Rev. Dr. Hogart'h, Bishop of Hexham, ^mall dvo., price 2s. 6d. 
svnedyordju. cloth, laltatd' .. ♦ > 

Catholic Pulpit ; oontainiiig^ Senmoris for all the Sundays 
amd Holiday? hi the Year. 2nfi e^^n» in i woL 8^* cloth, IO9., ^ik 

Ceremonial according to th^ Ilomiin Uit£^ Txai^ated 

from tbe Italian of 9o9e^ Baldebchir Master of Qewnonles i>f the 
« Ba^lteaofSt. Peter at Rome, inth the PaotUkal Officaa of a Bishop 
in his own diocese, compiled from the *' GceMttoniale Spisfiop^tfCin ;*' 
to which are added various other Functions and copious explanatoqr 
\ Ndtet : the whole harmonizfed with the latest Deofefes oF the BaM^ 
Congregation of Rites. By the Rev. J.^0. HilarvM DAle.^ JBvQt 7s. 
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Ceremonial for the Use of the Catholic Churches in the 

United States of America. l2ino. doth. 5t. 6d. 

Challoner's Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 

Complete in l vol. 12mo. bound. 2b. 8d. 

Challoner's Catholic Christian instructed in the Sacra- 
ments, Sacrifice, Ceremonies, and Observances of the Cbnrch, by waf* 
of Question and Answer. ISmo. is. 

Challoner's Catholic Christian instructed in the Sacra- 
ments and Ceremonies of the Catholic Church. Large type, l8mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Challoner^s Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine. 18mo. 4d. 
Challooer. Think well on't ; or, Reflections on thc^ 

Great Tmths of Religion. Large type, 32mo. bound. is. 
Another edition. 18mo. 2d. 
Challoner's Young Gentleman instructed in the Grounds 

of the Christian Religion. 12iao. 2s. 6d. 

Chateaubriand, Viscount. The Grenius of Christianity^ 

or the Spirit and Beauty of the Christian Religion. Translated by the 
Rev. C. Wliite» D.D., with a Biographical notice. Large 8vo. nearly 
800 pages, cloth. 12s. 

Ch&teau Lescure ; or, the Last Marquis ; A Story of 
Brittany and the Vendee. i8mo. cloth gilt. 2s. 

Christianity and the Church. By the Rev. Constantine 

Pise. 1 vol. 12mo. doth. 4s. 

Clarendon. A Tale of Recent Times. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Compitum ; or, The Meeting of the Ways at the 

Catholic Church. Books I. II. III. IV. Second edition, with addi. 
tions ; together with an Appendix, containing translations of the Greek, 
Latin, and other quotations. Small 8vo. cloth lettered. 68. each 
voliune. 

The Appendix, adapted to salt the first edition. is. 6d. each. 

The same. Books V. and VI. Price 5s. each, boards. 

The same, Book VII., completing the Work. Price 7s. 6d. boards. 

Conscience ; or, the Trials of May Brooke. An American 
' Catholic TUe. By Mrs. Anna H. Dorsey. iSmo. cloth gilt. 28. 

Corry (Rev. J. S.). Supremacy of St. Peter, and his 

Successors the Roman Pontiih, with some Strictures on a Diaconrse on 
Papal InfiOlibility by Robert Lee, D«D., Minister of the Old C^rty 
Friars, being the Substance of Leetures delivered in St. John's Catholic 
Church, Perth. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Cousins (The) ; or. Pride and Vanity. A Tale, by 
Agnes M. Stewart. l8mo. cloth. is. 
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Devotion of Calvary ; or, Meditations on the Passion of 

OBT Lord and Saviour Jeans Chdst. From the French of Father J. 
CtaBset, of the Sodetyof Jesus. 18mo. is. 

Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation, made by the 
virtuous, wise, and learned man, Sir Thomas More, some time Lord 
Chancellor of England, which he wrote in the Tower of London, anno 
1534. 8to. boards. 5s. 

Discussion between Rev. Messrs. Maguire and Pope. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 4s. 

Documents of Christian Perfection. Composed by the 
VeneraUe and fsmous Father Paul, of St. Magdalen (Henry Heath), of 
the Seraphic Order of the Friars Minor at Douay, crowned with martyr- 
dom at London, April llth, 1643. Translated out of the Sixth and 
last Latin edition into English, and published at Douay in 1674, and 
illustratedwith a Portrait of Father Paul. ISmo. 2s. 6d. 

Doctrinal and Scriptural Catechism ; or, Instructions on 

the Prineipal Truths of the Christian Religion. Translated from the 
French of Pere Collet by Mrs. SadUer. 12mo. cloth. 38. 6d. 

Dodd's Church History of England, from the Year 1500 

to 1688, chiefly with regard to Catholics. By Charles Dodd ; with 
Notes, and a Continuation to the beginning of the present Century. 
By the Rev. M. A. Tierney, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Vols I. to V. are published. I2s. each, io cloth. 
Vol. VI. preparing for Press. 

N.B. — Subscribers* names may be transmitted to the PuUisher 
through any Bookseller in the country. 

Bollinger (Rev. J. J. Ig., D.D.). History of the 

Church. Translated from the German, by the Rct. £. Cox, D.D. 
4 vols. 8vo. eloth lettered. £1. :4f. 

Dolman's Magazine. Vols. 1 to 4, March, 1845, to 

December, 1840. 8vo. cloth. 21s. 

Dolman's Magazine. Vols. 6, 7, 8, July, 1847, to 

December, 1848. 8vo. cloth. 6s. each. 

Dolman'^s Magazine. New Series, January to August, 

1849. Svo. doth. 6s. 

Dolman's Magazine. United with the Orthodox Jour- 
nal under the title of the Weekly Register, from the 4th August, 1849, 
to the i26th January, 1850, containing 18 Illustrations of Catholic 
Churches, &c. Royal Svo. cloth. 7s. 

Dramas of Calderon ; Tragic, Comic, and Legendary. 
Translated from the Spanish, prineipaUy in the metre of the original, 
ty Denis Florence McCarthy, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 
small 8vo., cloth lettered. 129. r^ \ 
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DuUtB Review. Void. I. to XVI. Thift PerkOied^ 

ftom the Oemaeiioeiiieiit, in 1^86, dvwii to !■»«, 1844, inclvrtrely, 
published at £9. I2t. in Paitf, is new offitfe^ in 8ete ofS lUum vols., 
half cloth, for only £S. 12s. 

Duties and Happiness of DomesUc Service ; or, a iSister 
«f HUnj gi^»f InstractioDfl to the loMntcft of the Hovm of Mercy 
placed under her care. ISmo. cloth lettered. 2t» 

Ecclesiastical Map of England and Wales, shawiog the 

Position of the Catholic Charches, Chapels, Colleges, and ReUfioos 
Houses, with the Boundaries of the Arcbdiocess and the Dioceses ; witk 
a Pljan of London, showing the Boeitioa cC the Oathollo Chnrdiea, 6ie. ; 
together with' a complete &t of tho Xowat in which Catholie -ChBrches 
are established* On a large sheet, printed insed and Uack. Pdoe 38. 
plain, oc 4fi. coloured. 
N.B. *£hia Map can be mounted on canvaa and rollers, or folded up in aoase. 

Elder's House, or the Three Converts. 18mo. Sewed, 

8d. CU>th« Is. 

Elevation of the Soul to God, by means of Spiritual 

Considerations and Affections. Royal 32mo. cloth. Is. 4d. 

England (Right Rev. Dr., First Bishop of Charleston). 

Complete Works, collected and arranged under the direction of the 
' tUght Rvr. Bi*. Reynolds, the present Bishop of ChiU-leston. In 5 vols, 
royal 8vo. cloth lettered. £2. l6s. 

Erastus Senior scholastically demonstrating this conclu- 
sion, that (admitting their Lambeth records for true) those called 
Bishops here in England are no 'Bishops, either in order or jnrisdiction, 
or so much as legal; in answer to Mason, Heylin, and Bramball. 
Attributed to Peter Talbot, Archbishop of Dnbli^* First pnnted i^ 
1662. Crown 8vo. sewed. Is. 6d. 

Eucharistica ; or, a Series of Piece*, Original juhI Trans- 

lated^ on the Host Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist^ - By the Moat 
Re?. W. Walsh, Archbishop of Halifsz. 12mo. clotti gilt. Ss. 6d. 

Faith of Catholics on certain t^oints of Cpntroversy, 
contrmcd by Scripture, and attested by the FMhers Of the first dre 
centuries of the Church. Coaopiled by the Rar. Joieph J te rtagton and 
the lUv. John Kirk. Third edition, nivised and grea^ enlarged bf 
the Rev. J. ^aterworlh. 3 toIs. 8fb. lOs. 6d. ea^ iol. cloth lettered. 

Father Charles's Flowers from Foreign Field§ ; or, Tales 

and Stoi^ fdr the Amusement hhd Initruotion ^ Vo«(th. OeitfpQedl 
trott the Frtttck of the most esteet^ed Aithdfsi littio^ HeUy ho««d in 
acmriet cloth, gilt edges, with aa^vavtoge, t>ricf tw^ieacb t-w • > 
Leo ; or, the Choice of h Friead. 
Frederic ; or, the Hermit of Mount Atlas. 
3^iKha ; -or, tiie Hospital Siiter. • - ' ' ■ •. 

The SotttaU7«f Mount Cannel.. ; n 3 ....< 

Aotgniov>or,tlieOl-phaBof Ftatnsce^ .i -m .s j - 
Plorestine ; or, Unexpected Joy. >* ',i» u '•' Am 
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Father Felix ; a Tale. 18mo: Sewed, gd. doth, 1%. 
Father Oswald, a gepuine Catholic Story. 12mo. 3s. 
Finla^on (W. F,, Bprrister-at-Law). History and 

-BOeflti of tlM M0»tnftii» L9W9i .ftad the Law* sgAioat DUpottitioa^ for 

' Ho«»«PiirpfUfs ) with Neifif oa tke Fiposediogsof ^Sslect Committees, 

Aosiy and an Afpendix, <ODitau»Uig the Repoctaof the Coiamittees^ and 

DigestB 0f the Evidenee, and nroeh iBtereating natter Uluatratiog the 

Florine, Princess of Burgundy, a Tale of the First 
. ' Crasadere, by WiUiaoi ^eroard MacCabe> Author ^ Bertha, &o., post 
8vo, cloth. 4s. 

Flowers of Heaven ; or, the Ejcamples of the State pro- 
posed to the ImitatioB of Chriatiaas., Translated from ,t^^ French of 
the Abb^ Orsini. ISmo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Fredet (Peter, D.D.). Ancient History, from the Dis- 
persion of the Sons of Noe to the Battle of Actium, and Change of the 
Roraaa Hepuhliq into ^n Empire. -^ By Peter Fredet^ D.D., Professor 
of History in St. Mary's CoUege, Baltimore. Fifth edition, care- 
fully revised and enlarged, half-bound, leather back, l2mo. 4s. 

Fredet (Peter, D.D.). Modem History, from the Coming 

of Chriltf ap4 the Chaqge.ol the Bedian Repablic .iiito^aa Xtapire, «o 
the year of our Lord 1850. By Peter Fredet, D.t)., Professor of 
History 'm St. Haty's^oUege, BakimoM. Sl^tenth edi^a,r«nlarg6d 
and improved, half-bound, leather back, l2mo. 48. 

Francis de Sal«s (St.). IntroductioiL to a Devout Life^ 

, \S»o. 2s. Another edition, royal 32mo. . Is.. 

Francis de Sales (St.). Treatise on the Love of God. 

- 8TIK-: ' 6e- r ,',,.' " 

Fruif: and Flowers ; or, the Use of Tears, by Cecilia 

Mary Caddell, Authoress of " Blind Agnese.** Cloth"; Is. 

Grahan's Sertfi6n§ ami Moral Discourses, for all the 

Sundays and principal Festitate of "the year; 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

Gaisme (Abb^). Paganism in Edu^itioo. From the 

' F1*nch of ** Le Vfer Hoogeut des Sod6t^s'MOdeftrt!«." Tra*t»4tcd by 
Robert Hill, Esq. Cloth. 3«. ■ 

Gteralditte. A Tsil^ of Conscience. Sy B* C. A. A- 

Ncw'Edilion, 1 TOl. Small 8V0. doth letwyed. fe. '^ 

Gillis (Right Rev. Dn). A Lecture on Edujc^ion, 

delitered in ^. Muugo's Parish Church, Gl^asgow, 26th Oc^. I85a« 
'^rice4d. ' ' - •-. 

^illi« (Right Rev. Bishop), Facts and Correspondence 

relating to th'e Admission lAto thfc Catholic Churdi Of Viscount «irf 
Visconfetess F!W«ng. &vo. * 29. W. - -^^^^ ,; GoOgk 
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Grobinet's Instpactions for Youth in Christian Piety* 

12mo. bound. 2s. 4d. 

Gosselin (Abbe). The Power of the Pope in the 
Middle Ages ; or, Historical Retearcbet into the Origin of tb« Ten. 
porat Sovereignty of tbe Holy See, and on the Constitationid tarn of 
the Middle Ages relative to the Deposition of Sovereigns ; preotded by 
an IntrodQction respecting the Honours and Temporal Prerogatives 
accorded to Religion and its Ministers by the Ancient Nations, par- 
ticularly under the first Christian emperors. By M. QosseUn, Diisctor 
of the Seminary of St. Snlplce, Paris. Translated by the Rev. 
Matthew Kelly, Professor of French and *' Belles Lettres '' at St. 
Patriek*s College, Maynooth. In 2 vols. 8vo. doth lettered. I4s. 

Gother's Instructions on the Epistles and Gospels for all 

the Sundays and Festivals of the Year, and every day daring the holy 
season of Lent. 12mo. New Edition. Cloth. 48. 

Gother (John). Papist misrepresented and truly re- 
presented. 18mo. 6d. 

Hay's (Right Rev. Dr.) Sincere Christian Instructed 

in the Faith of Christ from the Written Word. ISmo. cloth. 2s. 4d. 

Hay's Devout Christian. 18mo. cloth. 2s. 4d. 
Hay'^s Pious Christian. ISmo. cloth. 2s. 4d. 
Hay^s Scripture Doctrine of Miracles Displayed. 2 vols. 

]2mo. cloth. 5s. 

Herbert (Mrs.) and the Villagers ; or, Familiar Con- 
versations on the Principal Duties of Christianity. 2 vols, in one. 
i8mo. doth. 2s. 4d. 

Hierurgia ; or, Transubstantiation, Invocation of Saints, 

R«lic8, and Porgatory, besides those other articles of Doctrine set forth 
JD the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass expounded ; and the Use of Holy Water, 
Incense, and Images, the Ceremonies, Vestments, and Ritual employed 
in its cel^ration among the Latins, Greeks, and Orientals. lUns. 
trated from Paintings, Sculptures, and Inscriptions found in the 
Roman Catacombs, or belonging to the earUest Ages of Faith. By 
D. Rock, D.D. Second Edition, with Additions, and lUustrated with 
fifteen EngraYings, and above Thirty Woodcuts. In one large vol. 
8to. (nearly 600 pages) cloth, lettered. 16s. 

History of the Irish Hierarchy, with the Monasteries of 

each County, Biographical Notices of Irish Saints, Prelates, and Reli- 
sious, compiled from authentic records by the Rev. Thomas Walsh. 
Royal 8?o. 880 pp. cloth. 16s. 

Holy Scriptures ; their Origin, Progress, Transmission, 

Corruptions, and True Character. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

Home of the Lost Child; a Tale of the Asylum of the 

Good Shepherd, Hammersmith. i2mo. cloth lettered, 48. 
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Huddleston (John). A Short and Plain Way- to the 

Chnrcb, composed many years ainee by Richard Hnddtostos, of the 
Order of St. Benedict ; to which U annexed Kinpr Charles the Second's 
' Papers, f6uod in his closet, with an aoconnt of what oeonted on his 
death-bed in regfard to Religion; and a Snmmary of Ooenrrences 
relating to his Miraculous Preservation after his Defeat at Worcester. 
8vo. sewed. Is. 6d. 

Huntingdon (J. V.). The Forest. A Tale. By 

J. V. H., Author of " Alban." 8vo. cloth. 6s. 6d. 
** The tale is full of interest.''— ii/Aen<eufK. 

Huntingdon (J. V.). The Pretty Plate. By John Vin-^ 

cent, Esq. Illustrated by Darley. Cloth lettered. 'ss. 6d. 

Illustrations of the Corporal and Spiritual Works of 

Mercy, in Sixteen Designs, engrayed in outline, with descriptire anec- 
dotes in four languages, and a Sketch of the Order of Mercy, by a 
Sister of the Religious Order of Our Lady of Mercy. 1 vol. oblong 
4to. cloth lettered. lOs. 6d. 

James Jordan ; or, The Treasure and its Price. A 

Working Man's narrative. 18mo. cloth gilt. is. 6d. 

Jew of Verona, an Historical Tale of the Italian Revolu- 
tions of 1846-9. 2 vols, cloth. 10s. 

Jones (Rev. J.). Manual of Instructions on Plain 

Chant, or Gregorian Music, with Chants, as used in Rome, for High 
Mass, Vespers, Complin, Benediction, Holy Week, and the Litanies. 
Compiled chiefly from Alfieri and Berti ; with the approbation of the 
Right ReT. Vicars Apostolic. Beautifully printed in red and black 
type. Small 4to. 2s. 6d. 

** We have carefully examined every part, and have found all 
nK>st accurate and conformable to authentic models. We sincerely 
hope, therefore, that it will be universally adopted as the standard 
in singing at the altar, and in the Church." — Dublin Review. 

** A perfect vade-mecum for the Priest and the Choir, where the 
Gregorian Chant is preferred. The book is very neatly, nay, beau- 
tifully printed."— Taft/e/. 

Julia Ormond ; or, the New Settlement. 18mo. Sewed, 

8d. Cloth, is. 

Juvenile Companion to the Atlas, with some Historical 

Notes. ISmo. eloth. is. 6d. 

Kate Grearey ; or, Irish Life in London. A Tale of 

1849. By Miss Mason. Small 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

Keenan (Rev. Stephen). Catechism of the Christian 
Religion ; being a Compendium of the Catechism of Montpelier» 
Cloth lettered. . Ss. 
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■eeoan (Bev. Si^^hen). Ontr/Oversial CatQchiai|i)t;.x>f, 

•ProttttMlitm r«f<itBd and CatibolioiMi e^MUsfef^ by iw Appa4 to the 
lAAj acikitmMs, the tcttbttOttf rflf Iba Holy F«DMr«k.aQd Ihedicfemtes of 
BtMM ; 10 vhidi avck portitfoc of S«bctfcM>Qr*a Cafe^cbUn as suit 
B iada fa Gonttoreny are eaiAMxtied*. Nflw «di|KMh r^viird and taUrged. 
iSmo. aewed. H. 6d. . Clotb, 9b. 

Kenrick (Most Rev. Francis, Archbishoip of Baltimore.) 

. The Four Gospels, transited iM^r^ the Lafio V^gatc^ and dillgedtly 
compared with the Greek ; being a Keviaioa of the Hbemish Traoslatioay 
with critical and explaaatory Notes, liarge 8vo. cloth. lOs. 6d. 

The Acts of the Apostles, The Epistles of St. 

' • Paulj The Catholio Bpiktlei, aadttha Ai|K>caI|p*. - Tranh^d friMii tlie 
Latia Yalgate, and ooiapa^ed. with tbo Gfcek. Large Sff). cloth 
lettered. 12s. 6d. 



Primacy of the Apostolic See vindicated. 

8vo. dolb. 8». 6a. 

A Vindication of the Catholic Church, in a 



Series of Letters to the Right Rev. JoMo Henry HoptiAa, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Vermoat. Ifimo. c^oth. 48. 6d. 

Kempis (Thomas a).. Imitation of Christ, in Four 

Books. Translated by the Rev. Dr. Challoper. Handsomely printed 
' in large type. 18mo. boand. 2s. 6i., or Cstpey 3s. 

Kempis (Tliomas a). The Following of Christ. Trans- 
)«ted by Biflkop ChaUoafr. ' With Reftectioos and a Prayer at tba aad 
of each Chapter, translated from the French by the R^t. James Jones. 
A new edition, Is. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Kemey (M. I.). A Compendium of Ancient and 

Modern History, with Questions, ada^pted to the use of Schools and 
Academies ; also an Appendix, eontaiuiog the Dedaration' of lade- 
pendeacc^, the Coastitation of the tTnlted Stfites, a Biographical Sketch 
of Eminent Personages, with a Chronological Table of Remarkable 
Events, Discoveries, Improvements, &c., from the Creation to the year 
18^0. Tenth edition. Large 12mo. half*bound. 49. 6d. 

"Laura and Anna ; or, the Effect of Faith on the Cha- 
racter. A Tale. Translated from the French. ISmo. doth. 2s. 

Lazarine; or. Duty once understood religiously ful- 
filled. Translated from the French by Frances Georgida Langaa. 
18mo. cloth. 28. 6d. 

X^ends of the Coimnaiidments^ of God. Cloth gilt. 3fi. 
Legends of the Seven Deadly Sins. Cloth gilt. 3s. 
Legends of the Blessed Virgin. Cloth gilt. 8s. 6d. 

All translated ftora the French of J. Collin dc Plan cy;' approved by 
the late Arehbithop of Paris, Monsigaor Affre. , 

L^t^3 oa the Spanish Inquisition. By Count Joseph 

Jo xt«:«*.- Translated from the French. l8mo. 19.^* 
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IMe «f the Ble6«ed Virgin Mary, Mother of Crod)>l«keii 

from tiiD Tiaditi0B9 of tlM East, the MaaoerB at tbe larMittes^ and the 
'Writings ai tho Haly Fatlkcrs^ translated Croaa the French o( the Ahbe 
Oraiai^ by the lUv. PaAriak Power, pott 8vo. cIoiIl 3t. 

Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary ; or, the Lily of Israel. 

From thft French of the Abbe Gevbet. Royal ISmo. cloth. 3». 

Lif(? of Mrs. Dorothy Lawson, of St Anthony's, New- 

castle-upon^Tyj^e, in NovM^umberlaad. From a eiirlou^ ol4 Manuscript 
Volume in the possession of Sir William IjAwsod, Bart., of Brongh 
Hall. The second edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Life and TimeR of Sir Thomas More. By Wm. Joseph 

- WaUer, late of St. Edm«ind*8 College. Fcp. 8to. doth. 68. 

Life of the Blessed Peter Fourier, Priest, Reformer of 

a Religious Order, and Founiler, in the Seventeenth Ceaturf, of one of 
the first Coagregations of Women devoted to thegratuitoos Instruction of 
Young Girls. Translated from the French. With Postrait. ISmo. 
cloth. 2s. 

Life of St. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori, Bishop of St. 

Agatha, and Founder of the Congregation of the Missionary Priests of 
XlSk Most Holy Redeemer. Compiled from the published Memoirs of 
the Sidnt, by one of the Redemptorist Fathers. One vol. 12mo. 
600 pages, boupid ia cloth, ^s. A few copies have been printed on 
large paper, 8yo. si^e, suitable for libraries. 10s. 6U. 

Liguori's Glories of Mary. Translated from the Italian 

of St. Alphonsus M. Liguori. tinder the direction of the Redemptorist 
Fathers of the Congregation of the Holy Redeemer, with the approba- 
tion of the Most Rev. Archbishop of New York. 1 vol. l6mo., nearly 
700 pages, cloth gilt. 4s. 6d. Cloth, extra gilt edges. 68. 

Liguori's History and Refutation of the various Heresies. 
Translated from the Italian, by the Rigbt Bjw* Dr. Mullock. 2to1s. 
8to. cloth. 12s. 

Liguori's Way of Solvation. l^mo» cloth. Is. 4d. 
Lmgard (Rev. Dr.) The History of England. The 

People's Edition, handsomely printed in 10 Vols. Crown avo. em- 
bellished with many Illustrations, from designs by Hervey, J» Doyle, 
Howard Dudley, and o^ber Artists ; including a Portrait and Bio- 
graphical Memoir of the Historian. Price 3s. Sd. each, cloth Ittlsred. 
This Bditiea ia reprinted from the fifth and last one, dUigently 
revised by the author two years before his death, and which ap- 
peared in 1849, in ten octavo volumes. That edition embodies the 
substance of all the recent discoveries connected with English 
history, and contains a large quantity of new and important matter. 
N.B.'-For the eoBveaieBce of persons who were prevented from 
subscribing to this edition during publication, it will continue to be 
supplied in weekly numbers, or single volumes, and may be obtained 
through the medium of any bookseller, or by order direct from the 
Publisher, who vrill supply it, post free, on receipt of thejffiee of 
the volume or nnmber. 
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Lingard (Rev. Dr.). .History of England, from the 

First Invasion of the B4)m«ns to the Reig« of WittiuB aadMarf , in the 
year 1688. New edition, revised mad nraehcalnrged. lilimry edtition, 
handsomely printed in ten largeoctavo voloasesy-pablishtd at £%^ or I2s. 
per Tolnms y doth let^red, with a Portrait. 

Lingard (Rev. Dr.) An Abridgment of the History of 

Englsad, with Continuation from 1688 to the Reign of Queen VictoHat 
adai^ed for the use df Schools. Bfy Jam^s Burke, Esq'./ A.B., 
Barrister-at-Law. 648 pages, I2np. price 5s. bound. 
Opinions of the Press : — 
Dublin Review t ApriU 1855. — Mr. Burke's Abridgment is com- 
. <pletely.sttecessful. We do not hesitate to pronoanee the worlt, as 
a wliole, one of the most valoi^le additions to our scanty school 
literature which we have met with fpr many years. 

Brov.nton's RerieiCf Januapj/f' 1865;— i-Mr. Burke has formed a 
Manual of British History, not merely tiie best for the olgect aimed 
at, — the instruction of youth, — but a volume of safe reif cr e u te to 
thoee of riper years. 

Tablet, March 3, 1855.— A Catholic History of England suitable 
for schools has long been a desideratum. The present volume 
supplies that want, which has b«en so mach and' so' constantly 
lamented. 

Rambltr, March, 1855,— Mr. Burke has done his work well, and 
the result is very satisfactory. 

Lamp, January 20, 1855.^We thank Mr. Burke for the admir- 
able manner in which he has accomplished liis very difficidt task of 
abridging the writings of Dr. Linisard, and we cot^gratuF^te.him on 
his valuable continuation down t:o the present reigo. 

Lingard (Rev. Dr.). The History and Antiquities of 

the An^lo -Saxon Church, cootaining an Account of its Origin, Govern- 
ment, Doctrines, Worship', Revenues, and Clerical and Monastic Insti- 
tutions. 

New edition, in preparation, Crown Octavo, 

Lingard (Rev. Dr.). Vindication of certain Passages in 

the 4th and 5th Volumes of the History of England. 8vo. 39.6^. 

Lingard (Rev. Dr.). Observations. on the Laws and 

Ordinances which exist in Foreign States, relative to the Religious 
Concerns of their Roman Catholie Subjects. ■ 8vo. is. 

Lingard (Rev. Dr.). Catechetical Instructions on the 

Doetrines and Worship of the Catholic Church. A new edition, re* 
vised, lamo. is. 

This work contains a short exposition of Catholic doctrine and 
Catholic practice, with the chief authorities on which that doctrine 
and pradace are founded. 

** A beautiful little volume, written vdth all that sobriety of style, 
power of language, and force of logic, for which the venerable 
author is remarkable."— Ta&/^. 

Lingard (Rev. Dr^), A New Versipu of the Four Gos- 
pels ; with Notes, critical and explanatory. 8vo. boards. 73. 6d. 
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Lingard (Rev. Dr.). A true Account of the Gun- 
powder Plot. Extracted from Liogard's History of Engdand and 
Oodd's Church History of England, indndiog the Notes and 
Doenoients appended to the latter, by the Rev. M. A. Tiemey, F.R.S., 
P.S.A., with Notes and Introduction by Vindieator. 8to. 2s. 6d. 

Lives of St. Dominic, St. Bonaventure, St. Elizabeth <rf 

Hungary, St. Jerome, St. Martin of Tours, St. Thomas a Becket, 
St. Vincent of Paul, and various others. Highly illustrated, large 
4to., handsomely bound in cloth. los. 6d. 

Lives of the Fathers of the Eastern Deserts. Roylil 

ISmo. 610 pp. cloth. 4s. 6d. 

Mac Hale (The Most Rev. John, Archbishop of Tuam). 

Evidences and Doctrines of the Catholic Church, showing that the for- 
mer are no less convincing than the latter are propitious to the Happi- 
ness of Society. New edition, Svo. eloth. 6s. 

Maclachlan (Rev. Paul). The Bible; its Use and 
Abuse ; or, an Inquiry into the Results of the Respeetive Doctrines >ff 
the Catholic and Protestant Churches, relative to the Interpretation of 
the Word of God. Foolscap 8vo. cloth. 4s. 

Mahometanism in its Relation to Prophecy ; or, an In- 
quiry into the Prophecies coocerning Antichrist, with some refereitoe 
to their bearing on the Eveots of the present day. By Ambrose Lisle 
Phillipps, Esq., of Grace Dieu Manor, Leicestershire. Small 8vo. 
doth. 4s. 6d. 

Maistre (Count Joseph De). The Pope, considered in 

his relations with the Church, Temporal Sovereignties, Separated 
Churches, and the Cause of Civilimtion. Translated by the Rev. 
iEneas M'D. Dawson. Small 8vo. cloth. Ss. 

Manning's Moral Entertainments. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Manning's Celebrated Answer to Leslie's Case Stated. 

Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Manning's England's Conversion and Reformation Com- 
pared. Idmo. bound. is. 6d. 

Marchese's Lives of the Great Artists of the Order of St. 
Dominic, with an Essay on the Fine Arts. Translated from the Italian, 
by the Rev. C. P. Meehan. 2 vols, post Svo. portraits. lOs. 

Martinet (Abbe). Religion in Society ; or, the Solution 

of Great Problems, placed within the reach of every mind. 2 vols. 
12mo. cloth. 5s. 

Martyn (Rev. F.). History of Tobias, in Homilies 

adapted to the generality of Christians living in the World. l2mo. 
2s. 6d. n \ 
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Miley (Aev. Dr-)- The Temporal Sovecei^ty of ^le 

Feipefl : its Origin ; tlie VioiMiitiide« throvgfa wbieh it hm pasicd, from 
SL Peter to Pins IX. ; U U tiie Life of Rome, the Glory of lUl^r, tiie 
-^ttagfM Gharta*' of Ch«i8teBdo«} ? XKscassod hiatoricaUy. %tke 
y«ry Rev. Camm Miley, O.I>., Beotor of the ^Ideh College, Paris. 
Vol. i. post 8?o. 59. 

Milner (Rt. Bev. Dr.). End of Religious Controversy. 

J^ow Edition, with additiooal Letter? from the •* Vindication,** and 
** Apostolic Tree.*' 12mo. doth. 4s. 

Miner's (The) Daughter, a Catholic Tale by CeciKa 

Mary Caddell, Authoress of ** Blind Agnese,*' &c. l6mo. fancy doth. 
is. 6d. 

Montalembert (Count). Catholic Interests in the Nine- 
teenth Centary. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Montalembert (Count). Pius IX. and Lord Palmeraton. 

8vo. Is. 

Montfllenibert (Count). History of the Life >of St. 

Elizabeth of Hungary. Translated by A. LMle Phillfpps, Beq. ¥«1. 1. 
4to. boards, with an Illaminated Title. £l. Is. 
The same lUnatnted, price j£l. 12s. 

Month of Mary, New ^ or, Meditations for eadi day of 

the Month, on the different Titles applied to t9M iMy Mother of God 
in the Litany of Loretto ; principally designed for the Montli of May. 
By the Most Rev. Peter Richard Kenrick, Archbishop of S. Loiiia. A 
new edition. To which is added. An Explanation of the Doctrine and 
Definition of Uie Imrnaculste Oooception ; with a Medftatkm by Ae 
▼ery Rev. f^rederick WilliMi Paber, D.D., Prieat of the Oratovy ; the 
Little Office erf lAie Immaculate Conoeptioa ; Ovdinaiy of the M«bs ia 
Latin and English ; and other Prayers. Royal 3QKio. la. €d.aewed. 

Moore (Thomas). Travds of an Irish Gentlemwa ia 

Search of a Religion, with Notes and Illnstrations. A new editioa, 
with a Biographical aad literary Introduction. By James Bmekfi, "Bm^, 
Barrister-at-Law. Small 8?o. doth. 5s. 

More (Sir Thomas). A Dialogue of Comfort a^dnat 

Tribulation, made by the virtuous, wise, and learned man, Sir Thomas 
More, some time Lord Chancellor of England, which he wrote in the 
'Sawer of London, anno 1S34. Qnmn 8vo. boarda. 58. 

Mores Catholici ; or. Ages of Faith. Eleven Books, in 

three very large vols, royal Svo. handsomely bound in cloth, lettered 
. Wd gUt. jfiS. ISf. Or Volt. 2 and 3 s^arately, ^1. 6s. eadu 

*< It oantafos food iiiMr idl tthtds. The wlM»t wiU find in it a 

strain of a high, clear, pure, and (in these days) a new phUaaophy. 

The historian and the antiquarian will find light thrown upon the 

manners ctf oaay timea and na»y people.^'—Du^liil jkoisw. 

Tbs 9AMS, liAiuwB FAjMNty Th»ee volnmss rayal^Hto. iior-^totesaiid 

Ilustrations. £6. 6s. .. Por»al, . 
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Mores Catbdici; org A^g^ of -Faith. «iBooks VIL to 

XI. Foolscap Bvo. boardd., ,. 

Moms. By H. £. Digby, Esq. Origioftl tditicHD. dvb. 

boardst redacod^io 6ft. 

Newman'^s {Very Rev. Dr.). Discoorsies on Univel^ty 

SdacatiOD, addressed to tbe Catbolidsof Dnblib. 8vo. cloth. '6s. 6d. 

Newman's (Very Rev. Dr.). Lectures on the DHBculties 
felt by AnflkfUks ia fiubmi^tiecf 4o the DootriBes of fhe Cft^bOCc 
Church. Jn the Press, 

Newman's (Very Rev. Dr.). Lectures on the Present 

Po^Aion of Catholiea In England. > Mm the^ Prms. 

Newman's (Very Rev. Dr.). Loss and Gain ; or, the 
story of a Convert. New edition, post 8vo. 4s. 

Newmatf s (Veiy Rev. Dr.). Callista ; a Sketch of the 

Third Centur;-. 38. boards. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Newman's (Very Rev. Dr.). The Office and Work of 
Uniyeraities. Small 8fo. ^s. 

New Lights ; or, Life in Galway. A Tale. By Mrs. 
SadHer, RoyaliSmo. eloth. 3&«dd. 

New Following of Christ ; or. The Words of our Lord 

aod Saviour Jesus Christ, with a CotiitneDtary from the AimsUes, 
Prophets, &e. Royal Idmo. clorth. 38. 

^O'Brien (Rev. Dr.). Lectures on the Church and the 

Country. By the Very Rev. Dr. O^Brieo. Lecture the First—" On 
tbe Bangers Aod Ditties of tte Men of this Generation.'' 3d. 

Old Tree ; or. Filial Piety. A Tale. 18mo. cloth. Is. 

Oliver (Rev. Dr.). Collections towards Illustrating the 
Biography of the Scotch, EngliA, and Irish Members of the Society of 
Jesus. 8vo. cloth lettered. 1^. 

Oramaika. An Indian Story. ISmo. cloth gilt. 3s. 
Fagani, Rev. J. B., (General of the Order of Charity). 

The Science of the Saints in Practice. Vol., I., January, February, 

and March. Small Svo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Ditto Vol. II „ for April, M«y, And Jone. Cloth. 3t» 6d. 

Ditto Vol. III., for July, August, and September. (Mi^, Bs. 6d. 

' The End of the World; or, the Second 

Coming of our Lord and Saviour Jsstrs Christ. Small Svo. cloth 
lettered. 48. 6d. igitizedbyGoOglc 
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Parsons (Fathfer Robert). Christian Directory, guiding 

men to their Eternal Salvation. New edition. 8ro. 68. 

Pastorrni (Bishop Walmesley). General History of the 

Church dedneed from the Apocalypse. 12mo. ek>tii. 4b. 

Patterson (James Laird, M.A.)* A Journal of a Tour 

in Egyptf Palestine, Syria, and Greece ; with Notes, and an Appendix 
on Ecclesiastical Matters. Demy 8vo., with numerous plates, cloth 
lettered. 13s. 

P^h (Rev. Edward). Sernicms {at every Sunday and 

Festival throughout the Year. New edition, handsomely printed in 
large type. Svo. cloth. 9s. 

Peach's Practical Reflections ios every Day in tlie Yeai\ 

12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Poor Man's Catechism ; or, The Christian Doctrine 

explained ; with suitable admonitions. By the Rev. John Anselm 
Mannock, O.S.B. A new edition, revised and corrected, with a 
Memoir of the Author. Is. 

" We may with great truth call this a careful and elegaut edition 
of this most nselul work.''— Todf^/. 

Pope (The), considered in his relations with the Church, 

Temporal Sovereignties, Separated Churches, and the Cause of Civil- 
ization. By Count Joseph de Maistre. Translated by the Rev. ^neas 
McD. Dawson, with a Portrait of Pope Pius IX. 8vo. eioth. ds. 

Practical Catechism on the Sundays, Feasts, and Fasts 

of the whole Year. ISmo. bound. Is. 

Price (Rev. Edward). Sick Calls, from the Diary of a 
Missionary Prisst. With Frontispiece. Small Svo. Second editioot, 
cloth. 38. 6d. 

Promptuary; or, Matter for Preaching: distributed 

in form of Twenty- four Meditations, according to the Method of 
St. Ignatius; suitable for Retreats, for Sermons on Sunday^; and 
other occasions. Price is. 6d. 

Pugin (A. Welby). Contrasts ; or, a Parallel between 

the Noble Edifices of the Middle Ages and corresponding Buildings of 
the Present Day, setting forth the present decay of pure taste. Ac- 
companied by appropriate text. Second edition, enlarged. 4to. cloth 
lettered. £\, 10s. 

Pugin (A. Welby). True Principles of Pointed or 
Christian Architecture. Small 4to. With 87 Illustrations, of which 
9 are large plates, etched by the author, and 78 are wood-cots and 
vignettes, India Proofs, hall moroooo, gilt edges. Published at j61. 4s.» 
reduced lo 16s. 

Pugin (A. Welby). Apology for the Revival of Chris- 
tian Architecture (formiog a Supplement to the ** True Principles '*), 
with 10 large etchings by the author, India Proofs, half morocco^ 

"'^^m with the nrerfdinof. SSmnll dfrt tna Ait * " 



^m with the preceding. Small 4to. lOs. 6d. 
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Pugin (A. Welby). A Treatise on Chancel Screeos 

and Rood Lofts. Their Antiqaity, Use, and Symbolie SieoHicatioD. 
lUiutrated with maoy Figares. copied on stone from drawings by the 
Author. 4to. half morocco, gilt extra. 15s. 

This Work contains the following matter: — 

1. Of the inelosnre of Choirs, from the early ages of the Church to 
the present century. 

2. Of the Jubci or Rood Loft, its use, form, and construction, with 
remarkable examples in faglish and Foreign Cathedrals, Abbatial and 
Collegiate Churches'. 

3. Of open Screens in Parochial Churches and Lateral Chapels, with 
examples. 

4. Of the causes which have led to the partial destruction of Screens 
and Rood Loils. 

5. Of the Four Classes of Ambooodasts.— Calvinist, Pagan, Revo- 
Intionary, and Modern. 

6. An Apology for the present Revival of Screens. 

N.B. This is the last literary work of the ever-to-be-rcgretted Mr.. 
Pugin, and was published but a short time preceding the period when 
the talented author was seiied with his malady. 

Pugin (A. Welby). The Present State of Ecclesiastical 

Architecture in England. With 36 Illustrations. Republished from 
the " Dublin Review.'* Svo. cloth. 9s. 

ReadingLessons for the use of Schools ; a New Series, 

from Words of Two Syllables upwards. By a Catholic Clergy nuia. 
Fifty-six Lessons, 5s. the Set. 

Reeve's History of the Bible. Best edition, illustrated 

with 330 Wood fingravings. 19mo. 2s. 8d. 

Reeve's General History of the Christian Church, from 

the earliest Establishment to the present Century. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 
Rock (Rev. Dr.). The Church of our Fathers ; or, 

St. Osmund's Rito for tiie Church of Salisbury, from a Manuscript in 
the Library of that Cathedral. Printed for the irst time, and eluci- 
dated with Dissertations on the Belief and Ritual of the Church in 
£aglaiid before and after the coming of the Normans. llluAtrated 
with many Bngravings on Wood and Copper. 3 vols. Sto. cloth gilt. 

Vol, III. Part 1. 14s. Vol. III. Part 2. 128. 

Rock (Rev. Dr.). Hierurgia; or, the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass, elucidated with Notes ; and the Invocation of Saints and 
Angels ; Transnbstantiation ; Use of Latin ; Lights and Incense ; Holy 
Water; Purgatory, &c. ; treated ou the basis both of Religiou and 
Early Usages, aoeompanied by Extracts from the Ancient Liturgies, 
iBtoriptaoira in the Remaa Catacombs, illustrated with above forty 
Plates. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. cloth. I6s. 

Rock (Rev. Dr.). Did the Early Church in Ireland 

admowladge tho Pope's Supremacy ? Answered in a Letter to Lord 
Joha Manners, from Daoiel Rock, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
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HoCHgiiez (Alphonsus). The Practice of Christian 

ftfidReligions Perfection. 3 vol». l2mo. cloth. lOs. 6d. 

Rodriguez on Christian Perfiectioo, for Persoas living in 

the World. 2 vols. cloU»» , ^ 

Rule of F&ith ; chiefly an epitome of Milner's End of 

Controversy. By the Rev. S. Jones, Is. 

Rules of a Christian Life, selected from' the OKifii Spi- 
ritual Writers ; with Letters on Matrimony ; on the Choice of^ State 
> of liSt% and oil Mosaie InstitutiODS, &c. &e. By «he Rev. C. 
Premord. 2 vols. 12mo. boards. 78. 

Sacristan's Manual ; or, Hand-Book of Church Fuvni- 

twre» OrnaiBent, flee. ' Htomottized wl(3i tfie most appn/red Commen- 
taries on the Bioman Ceremonial and latest- Becrees of tite Sacred 
Congregation of Rttes. By the Rev. J. IK Rilarfns Bale. 8vo. 2s. 

Sergpant (John). A(;count of the Cbfl^ter erected by 

William, titular Bishop of Cbalcfldeo, sad Onlimrfref .SngUuid-and 
Scotland. By John Sergeant, Cappn and Secretary of the Chapter. 
With Prefaee-and Notes, by William Tttrnboir^ B?q., F.S.A. 8vo, 
...ofethw 3«v6d. 

SERMONS: — 

ARCHER. (Rev. J.»D.DO« Sermons for F^tivals^ ami^^a 3««end 
Series of Sermons for every Sunday in the Year. ^iVoU. 8vo« 128. 

BOURDALOUE'S SERMONS, translated from the French, by the 
B4eT. A. CarroL 8yo« ctotk. 6i. 

BUTLER (Rev. Alhan). MediAff^ns and JQM«MrtM onttoisilttme 
Truths of Christianity. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. 7s. 

CATHOLTO PULFIT» containing SenaoAa for att Ite Sondays and 
principal Holidays in the Year,. S«cond fditiooi i»TiM«U 8»o» 10a. 6d. 

GAHAN'3 Sermons and Moral Discourses for all- the Sundays and 
priooipal Festivals of the Year. Svo. elotb^ €b. 

LIGUCMU (fit.). Sennons for aU the Sunday* M the Yaae, tnns- 
iated from the Itadiaa bya Catholic Clcrgynait. Cloth. 6ai. * 
M MASSlLLON!S SERMONS. an>. 6sw 

McCarthy (P^re). sermons, vvltli aiNotlce of faisiLiferaMiCha. 
faoter^ 8ve. cloth* . as* . 

MORONY'S Sermons for all the Sundays and FestivalaK>f Ike Year. 
8vo. cloth. 6t. 

NEWMAN (J.,H.). Discourses addressed to Mixed Congelations. 
Svo. doth lettered. 12s. 

PBACH (Rte. B.}. A Series of Fmnlliar DSscoorses f» every 
SandaytrndFtetivalof theYeari 8vo. olotfa. 9s. 

RB&VB (Rev. J.). Practioal BiM;ourse» oa th^ Pfevftctilnia and 
WmderfM'Wor1c»ef 6od. Second edftiOn. lomo. 3s^ 
• WiHSfiLER (Itoei J.). Seraieason (>h«M Gospels ^r «¥Wy'8«adaj 
in the Year. 3 «oU. 8«o. T2s. 
, WHEELEIi (RcT. J.). Sermons on, the Festivals* A Sek^tiop ot 

■Sermons. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 
• WHITE (Ree. T:>. Sermons for every SM)dMr,KMlpvlliei»a> 
Festivals of the Ytar* Seleeted by-Bri Lli§tmJ^ Svo-. •"•'8t. «R 
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Shandy Maguire ; or. Tricks upon Travellers ; beiig'a 

Story of the North of Ireland. By PsuIPeppergntss, Es^ ««bi,48. 6d. 

Siiter of Charity (The). By Mrs. Anna H. Dorsejf. 

2voU. ISuu). with frontispiece^ sewed, clotltgilt. 2s. 

SinnerV Guide; being a ftiD and fflEm)Ie Exhortation to 

the pursuit of Virtue. 12mo. bound. 38. (A. 

Smith (Rev. H.). A Short History of the Protestant 

Reformation^ principally as to its rise and progress in England, hi a 
series of Conferences held by the most eminent Protestamt Historiaas «f 
the present and former times. 12mo. boards. 2s. 6d. 

Boul on Calvar}'^, meditating on the Sitfferings of Jesite 

Christ, &c. 12mo. best edition, large print. Ss. 

SftBfw^ (The); or^ the Queei's Secret. A Story of the 

Baigu of UaecA SUoabeth. By Paul Peppergrass, Esq., author of 
** ShoDdy MagniBe.'' In 2 vols, largie 12(ao. cloth lettered, with six 
IltaBtsatioBS. 10s. 

Spalding (Rt. Rev. Dr.). MisceDanea; comprising 

Bcviews, Ijectures, and Essays, on Historical, Theological^ and Mis- 
cellaneous Subjects, tloyat 8fo. cloth lettered. Ite. 6d. 

Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyc4a. Trans- 
lated from the Latin, by Charles Seagep, M.A., with « Preface by 
Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop of Westa^ilar. SmsH 8«w. doth 
lettered, illustrated with a fine print of St. Ignatius Loyola. 4s. 

Spiritut^ Combftt. To which is added^ the Peace of the 
Soul, &c. 32tno. cloth. Is. 

St, Mary and her Times; a Poem in fourteen cantos. 

By the Authoress of ** 6eral<Une.'*^ Dedicated to Cardinal Wiseman. 
Crown 8?o. cloth lettered. 3s. 

S4ap£ (Br. J. A-V The Spirit and Scope of Education, 

in promoting the well-being of society. Translated £ra(n the German. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 58. 

'* This work will be of no little value to every Catholic w^ would 
study the great subject ofthe age.**— JRfomft/fr. 

Ste^9iart (Agnes M.). Stories of the Seven Virtues. 

Secm4.adi|ion^ 33nia> . is. 6d. cloth lettered, containing :— 
». HvmiMty ; or, ^Muha Nenntteand the Faaoy Baiv. 
S. liberafity; orviiK Benevolent Merchant. 

3. CImstity ; or, the Sister of Charity. 

4. Meekness ; or, Emily Derbert and the Tictim of Vwieio^ 
5^. Teu flr u e iau ee; or, EUlward Ashton.- 

6. Brottieirly Love ; or, tfattiiatesi^ 

7. Diligence ; or, Ethel ViUlers and he«'Sk)thfiiliVien(|^Qle 
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Stothert (Rev. James). The Christian Antiquities of 

Sdialmrgb. In a series of Lectures on the Parochial, Collegiate, and 
Religious Antiquities of Edinburgh. Small 8vo. cloth. 68. 

Stothert (Rev. J.). The Glory of Mary in conformity 

with the Word of God ; an Exposition of the Scripture arguments for 
the Doctrine and Practice of the Catholic Church in regard to the 
Blessed Virgin. Small 8vo. cloth gilt. 3s. 6d'. * •* 

Stothert (Rev. J.). Is Physical Science the Handmaid 

or the Enemy of the Christian Revelatioo ? Crown 8to. sewed. Is. 

Stranger^s Guide at High Mass. Royal 18mo. New 

edition . 4d. 

Studies and Teaching of the Society of Jesus at the 

time of its Suppression, 1750—1773. Translated from the iF'reDch of 
M. PAbbe Ma3rnard. I2mo. cloth lettered. 48. 

Symbolism ; or, E5cposition of the Doctrinal Difiaences 

between Catholics and Protestants, as evidenced by their lymbolical 
writing. By John A. Moehler, D.D. Translated horn the Germaa« 
with a Memoir of the Author, preceded by an Historical Sketeh of the 
State of Protestantism and Catholicism in Germany for the last hundred 
years. By J. B. Robertsoo, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Tales Explanatory of the Sacraments. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

7s« cloth. By the Authoress of *' Geraldine, a Tale of Conscience.*' 
Containing' 



1. The Vigil of St. Laurence. 
SL Blanche's Confirmation. 

3. The Sister Penitents. 

4. The Altar at Woodbank. 



5. Clyffe Abbey ; or, the Last Anointing. 

6. The Priest of Northumbria; an Anglo- 

Saxon Tale. 

7. The Spousal Cress. 



<< The Tales are Mid with great spirit and elegance. The^Mr- 
rative never falters ; and a spirit of the purest and most proifound 
piety breathes in every word." — Dolman's Magazine ^ January. 

Tears on the Diadem ; or, the Crown and the Cloister. 

By Mrs. Anna H. Dorsey. 8d. sewed; cloth gHt, Is. 

Teresa (St.), Life of, written by Herself, and translated 

from the Spanish by the Ker. John Dalton. 1 -vol. Crown 8vo. 
cloth lettered. 6s. 

Teresa (St.). The Way of Perfection, and Conceptions 
of Divine Love. Translated from the Spanish, by the Rev. John 
Dalton. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Teresa (St.), Letters of. Translated from the original 
Spanish by the Rev. Canon Dalton, and Dedicated, by pensiss&n, to 
the Bishop of Shrewsbury. lUuatrated with a fac-simile of the Saint's 
handwriting, in a letter to the Prior of Salamanca. 8vo. 3f . 6d. 

Teresa (St.). Book of the Foundations. Traqslated 
from the original Spanish by the Rev. Canon Dalton, and Dedicated, 
by pMmission, to the Mother Abbess and Nuns of the Frinctocan 
Convent, Taunton. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Teresa (St.). The Interior Castle ; or, the Mansions. * 

Translated from the Spanish by the Rev. John Dalton, and Dedicated, 
by peradssion, to the Right Rev. W. UUathome, D.D., O.S.B., 
Bishop of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Teresa (St.). Exclamations of the Soul to God ; or, 

Pieus Meditations and Ejaeulationa after Commnaloa. Dedkated to 
the Religious Commonities of England. l6mo. price 6d. cloth. 

T-faomberry Abbey ; a Tale of the Estab^shed Church. 

Cloth lettered. 38. 6d. 

*' It is one of the best little works, treating an importaot matter 
• ' in apopolar manner, wc have recently Bi8t.'' — Brownton*s Quar.Rev. 

Tiertiey (Rev. M. A.). History and Antiquities of the 

Castle and Town of Arundel. In 2 vols, royal 8vo. with Engravings, 
cloth boards. £1. 128. 

Walsingham (Francis), Deacon of the Protestant Church. 

A Search made into Matters of Religion before his change to the 
Catholic. Wherein is related how first he fellinto his doubts, and how, 
for final resolution thereof, be repaired unto his Miyesty, who remitted 
him to the L. of Canterbury, and he to other learned men ; and what 
. the issue was of all those Conferences. Forming a thick volume. 
Crown Svo. 8s. 

Works by his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop 

of Westminster :— 

1. TWELVE LECTURES on the Connexion between Sdenee and 
Revealed Religion, wtth Map and PItttes. Third E^tion, in 2 vols, 
small Svo. cloth lettered. iOs. 

2. LECTURES on the Principal Doctrines and Practices of the 
Catholic Church, delivered at St. Mary*s, Moorfields, during the Lent 
of 1836. Second edition^ entirely revised and corrected by the Author. 

' Two volumes in one. 12mo. dotb. 4s. 6d. 

3. THE REAL PRESENCE of the Body and Blood of tiw Lord 
Jesus Christ in the Blessed Eucharist, proved from Scripture. In 
Eight Lectures, delivered in the English College, Rome. Second 
Edition, 12mo. cloth lettered, 48, 6d. 

4. FOUR LECTURES on the Offices and Ceremonies of Holy Week, 
as Performed in the Papal Chapels, delivered in Rome in the Lent of 

' 1837. Illustrated with Nine Engravings, and a Plan of the Papal 
' Chapels. Svo. cloth, 5s. 

5. A REPLY to DR. TURTON, the British Critic, and others, on 
the Catholic Doctrine of the Eucharist. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

6. ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 3 vds.Svo. eloth 
lettered. £2. 2s. 

*' These admirable volumes will entertain, instruct, and edify 
Catholics wherever the English language is spoken,^* -^Tablet, 

7. THE LIVES OF ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI^ St. Frands de 
Girolamo, St. John Joseph of the Cross, St. Padfieua of San Severino, 
aa^ St. Veronica Giuliana, whose Canonization took place on Trinity 
Sunday, 26tk of May, 1839. Edited by Cardinal Wiseman. Second 
edition, 18mo. cloth lettered. 28. 6d. 

, a. THE LIFE OF ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI, separate. 6d. 
> ^ FABIOLA ; A TALE OF THE CATACOMBS. Boards, 3s. 
Cloth, 38. 6d. 
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Ward's Errata of the Protestant Bible. Witli Ptefece 

by the Rer. Dr. Lingard, and a YiDdication by fbe lUght Rer, Dr. 
Miloer. New edition,, super •royal 8vo. fancy cloth. 48. 

Wliite (B.eT* T.)t Sermona for every Sundajr and cm. 

otiMr occmtoM* Seloctfd by» tbe Rer; Df. Iiiici»4. Svo. clotk. 
8fl.6d. 

Ycmng Comioiimeatits^ By the Author of '^ 6«raldiiie.^ 

Second edition, ISoao. dotb. Is. 

Youth's Director ; or. Familiar Instruxstiona Ipc Young 

People-; also uaeftil ta P«i:foo« of every age and conditioa of Ijife. 
32mo. cloth. 2s. 

Zenosius ; or, the Pilgrim Convert. By th« Rev. C. C- 
Pise. ia«o. s«we^ ad. ; olotli, U^ 



LrST OF PRAYER ETOOKS. 

Bbna Mors ; or, the Art of Dying happily. SSbho. 

bound. 8d. . , 

Catholic Piety. 18mo. roan embossed, Is. 6d. ; morocco 
•stia»,3a. fid« 
Die. tame, wit;h Epistles^aM €roipeU« veaii cmbosssd^g^U cdgjca. 38. 

Catholic Piety. Another edition, handsomdy printed 

in large type, ruled bordera, iUostrated with maif y beautUiil engravings. 
ISmo. roaiL embossed^ gilt edges. 78. 

The same, calf, red (or g)ilt) edges* Ss, 6d. ; calf, gilt, extra, ,98. 6d. ; 
' AiOM>ccQ,.gilt edges,, dau Qd. ^ or moroGco extra* 10s« 6C, 

CathoRc^s Vade Mecum. Wtao. doth. ^. 

Child's (The) Manual of Prayer. 32mo., large type, 

with the approbation of bis Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop df West* 
minster. Cape morocco, gilt edges. Is. 

Child's (The) Prayer Book. By a Mother. Large 

type, iSmo. cloth. is; 

ChildV Calholic Piety* A Manual of Devotion for the 

yonnff. Prettily illustrated, morocco, with montogMms and gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. ; er hi aoorocco elegaiti, w4lh gilt etMp^ Se% eA^ 

Daily Coanpaniomv dSLmsa, embossed ix)an> giU edges, 

IS.; Iiior0i8ce<giilv 28. 6d. 

Daily Bxercisest for Children, with Abridgment of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. 32mo., with engraving^ nosMi. giU'extam 18» 

Devotion of the Three Hours* Agony, in honour of our 

Lord Jesns Christ on the Cross. Composed originally in the Spanisli 
language, at Lima, in Peru. By the Rev. F. Mcssia, S.J. 32ibo. 4^. 
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Dfevout Reflections for before, jlnd after, receiving the 

' Holy Eucharist. To -which are added short Preparatioas tat Coofes- 

sfon and Communion. With approbation of the Right Rev. Dr. 

BhiwD, Bishop of Newport and Meneria. Royal 32mo. embossed roan, 

gift edges, ls« 6d. ; Turkey morocco, 3s. 

Devout (The) Communicant. By the Rev. P. Baker. 

ti^rge type. 18mo. doth, Is. ; cape morocco, gilt edge^ 2s. ;. morocco 
extr9|,23. 6d. ; 32mo. morocco extra, 2s. 6d. 

Diamond (The) Catholic Manual : containing Spiritual 

£;(erciaes and Devotions, with the Ordinary of the Masa, in Latin and 
, Eogli^^. 64mo. embossed roan, gilt edges, la. ; cape morocco extra, 
Is. 6d. ; morocco, 2s. 

Ftewers of Piety, selected fihom approved sources, and 

adapted for general use. Beautifully prmted in 48mo. on superfine 
paf«r« emcbopaed roaiu gilt edgfa^ Is. ; Otprmovooeo^ Is. ad* ; Turkey ' 
Qkorbcco, 2s. 6d. ; extra, 3s. 

Garden (The) of the Soul. 16mo., London edition; 

containing Ordinary of the Mass, in Latin and English, wUh episcopal 
approbation. Cloth, Is. ; embossed roan, gilt edges. Is. 8d. ; cape 
moroeeof M. ; ttorocco gilt, 29. 6d. ; Turkey moroeco« 48. 6d. 
Another edition, with EpisUes and Gospels. 18mo. embossed roan, gilt 
/Mlgftf 3s. ; cfqpe mococdv 89ltr.4fc 

Garden of the Soul; a new and improved edition. 
" BNiicd and eonweted bf Uie-Rev. EAnrard PHoe^ with- the Imprimatur 
of the Cardinal Archbishop. In roan# gilt edgeet la< 
The same, neatljr bound in Cape morocco, gilt extra. 2s. 
The same} handaomely boundv oalf gilt, or moroeee. 4s. M» 
AMonrs^R Bbitiow, bound. 6d. 

Gteldeni' Manual. Wmo. roan. 5s. 6d. 

Holy Week Book : containing the Office for Holy Week. 
I2mo. neatly bound, 2s. 6d. Cape morocco gilt, 5s. 

Key of Heaven. Boyal S2mo. roan. Is. ; or with Epis- 

'tM», and Gospels, Is. 6d* 

The same. Cape morocco, extra, 2s. ; with EpisUaf and Gospels, ,28. 6d* 

The same, Turkey moroeco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Another Edition, handsomely printed, iSmo,, with Epistles and 

Gospels, embossed roan, gilt edges, 3s. 
The same, Cape morocco gilt, 4s. 

Manual of the Society of St. Vincent of PauL 12mo. 

sewed. 2s. 6d. 

Mfeaalifdr the Use of tlie Laity, with tlie Masses iotiAl tHe 

Sttttd^ts tm^'PrttiTtife thrott^hout the year. RoyaJ 32mo. bbund. Is 
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Missal for the Use of the Laity, with the Masses for all 

days tbfougboat the year, according to the Roman Missal ; and those 
for the EDgUsh Saints in their respective places, newly arranged apd in 
great measure translated by the Verv ReT. Br. Huseobetb, Prof ost of 
Northampton. Fifth edition, revised and improved, with considerable 
additions, includiog the Ceremony of Washing the Feet on Maundy-> 
Thursday, the Blessing of the Font on Holy* Saturday, tot^ther with« 
Supplement containiog all the Masses peculiar to the Holy Order of 
St. Benedict, the Society of Jesus, and for Ireland, with the afpro- 
bation of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, and all the Bishops 
of Eogjiand ; being the most comfkte edition ever ytt^effieicd to the 
Catholic Public, comprising nearly 1,000 pages, handsomdy printed 
from new types. iCmo. embossed leather, only 4s. 6d.; ciuf gilt or 
Cape morocco, extra 6s. 6d.; best Turkey morocco, from 8s. 6d. 
upwards, according to the style of binding. 

This Missal is kept in varioni elegant styles of binding, mHroopo 
antique, or velvet, with gilt ornaments and emblems, &c. 

Office and Masses for the Dead, in Latin and English. 

J8mo. bound. Is. 

Paradise of the Soul. 18mo. cloth. 5s. 

Path to Paradise ; of, the Catholic Christian's Manual 
nf Spiritual Exerciset and Select Devotions. 72mo. beautifol edition, 
morocco extra. 2s. 

Posey of Prayers. 18nio. roan, gilt edges. 2b. 6d. 

The same. Cape morocco extra. 3s. 6d. 
Fi'ayers be&re and after Mass, for Country Congr^ 

gations. l8mo. sewed. 6d. 

St. Vincent''s Manual, containing a Selection of Prayers 

and Devotional Exercises, originally prepared far the use of the Sisters 
of Charity in the United States. New edition, revised, enlarged, and 
adapted to general use. 787 pages, ISmo. with engravings, HlomioaMI 
title, &c. Roan, gilt edges, 58. ; Cape moroceo extra, 6s. 6d. ; best 
Turkey, morocco elegant, 10s. 6d. 

A Standard Camolic Prayer Book, recommended for General Use, 
by the Most Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore, and the Right Rev. 
Bishops who composed the Seventh Provincial Council, held in Bal- 
timore, in May, 1849, — as being the most complete, comprehensive, 
and accurate Catholic Prayer Book published in the United StatteS. 

The Spirit of Prayer. A New Manual of Catholic 

Devotion. By a Member of the Ursuline Community, Black Rock, 
C'ork. New Edition, embossed roan, gilt edges, Cs. ; morocco, Ss, 6d. ; 
morocco elegant, 10s. 6d. 

Soliloquies before and after Communion. By a Mem- 
ber of the Ursuline Cottmuaity, Cork. Embossed roan, gftt, 3S. ; 
morocco, 6s. 

Treasury of Prayer, a new Manual of Devotional Exer- 

" '^' cloth, 29. 6d. ; roan, gilt edges, 3s. i morocco, U, 6d. 
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Vespers Becrfc for the Use of the Laity, acconiiAg to the 
Roman Breviary. Newly arranged by the Very Rev. Dr. Hosenbeth, 
Provost bf Nortbamptop, witb Approbation of all the Rifirbt Rev. the 
Bisbdps of England. Embossed roan, gilt edges. 3s. 6d. 
The same, Cape morocco, gilt. 5s. ^. 

N.B.-*With the Benedictine Sapplement, 6d. estra. 

Young Catholic's Guide in the Preparation for Confes- 
sion, for the use of Children of both sexes, from the tgtt of Seven to 
•-• Sonrteen yeart. Altered from ttie Freneh, by W. D. Konny, Esq., 
Principal of St. Mary's Collegiate School, Richmond, Surrey, aod 
written txprassty for the use of his junior pnpils. Royal a^mo. sewed, 
stiff covers. 3d. 



C Dolman having purchased a large consignment of American Books, 
is enabled to offer the following at the very Low Prices affixed, for a 
limited term :— 

The Holy BiUe, translated from the Latin Vulgate, 

vrith Annotations by the Rev. Dr. Challoner, together with References 
and an Historical and Chronological Index. Revised and corrected 
according to the Clementine Edition of the Scriptures, with the appro- 
bation of the Most Rev. Dr. Hughes, Archbishop of New York. One 
volume 4to., containing upwards of 1,000 pages, in large type, embel- 
lished with Two Engravings and Family Records. Cloth lettered, 9s. ; 
neatly bound in imitation morocco, gilt edges, 14s. 
^J^ Copies may be had in superior styles of bimding at various prices. 
The Samb Book, handaomdy printed on fine royal paper, illustrated 
with Seventeen Engraving^ and Four Family Records; with the 
addition of Ward's Errata of the Protestant Bible, with Preface by 
the Rev. Dr. Lingard. The whole forming a very large and handsome 
volume in Royal 4to., containing nearly 1,200 pages. Cloth lettered, 
15s.; neatly bound in imitation morocco, gUt edges, £l. is.; in 
Turkey morocco, richly gilt, £2. 2s. and upwards. 
N.B. — Individuals desirous of obtaining a handsome Family Bible at the 
pjcesent low price, must make early application, as, when these copies have 
been disposed of, no more can be obtained at the same price. 

The Holy Bible, translated from the Latin Vulgate, 

^ with Annotations, References, and an Historical and Chronological 
Index. Stereotype Edition, with Episcopal Approbatioa. Demy 8vo. 
bound. 7s. 

Another edition on fine Paper. Royal 8vo. neatly bound. 12s. 
Another edition, handsomely printed on fine Paper. Imperial 8vo. with 

plates, handsomely bound in calf extra. £1. Is. 
Another edition. Post 8vo. bound. 4s. 

The Holy Bible, translated from the Latin Vulgate, 

with Annotations, References, and an Historical and Chronological 
Index. With the ApprobaUon of the Right Rev. Dr. Denvir, Bishop of 
Down and Connor. Most beautifully printed from entire new type, in 
royal 24mo., roan, sprinkled edges, 3s. ; roan, gilt edgeS; 3s. 6d. 

The I^ew Testament, with Episcopal Approbation. 

Stereotype Edition. 12mo. bound. Is. 6d. 

Another edition. l8mo. neatly bound, is.; Cape morocco, ^'*'' '^- "" 
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{l£|.iaiOUS PRINTS AND ENQRAMHiOS. 

The Ufe and Passion of Our i;.orcl Jesus Ohrig^^lus. 

trated ia twelve plates, engraved on ateel from the designs 4»f tMlerick 
Overbeek. Proofs on lodia paper, price 40s. the set ; ai^le plates. 
Is. each. Plain pnnts, price 5s. the set ; single plates^ 6d. each. 

<LftrS OF THE PLta/TKe. 

Tha Mount of 01iv««. 

Jsaos atripyed-^f U»^fiaB«ieBts. 

TlwOnciasiott. 

The EAtoaNbaMiit^ 

The Resnrrectioiii- 



XhnNathdty. 

The Savioor Mated bcartof the 

Grots. 
The OMtth of St. Joseph. 
The^ AssampUon of the Blessed 

Virgin Mary. 
The I^st Supper. 



The Ascension. 

The Descent of the Holy Spirit. 



Also, a beautiful Eograviog from the design of Frederick Overbeck, of the 

Dead Christ and the Blessed Virgin. Engraved by 
Lewis Oruoer. Proofs tan India paper, ito. ; plain sprints, H. 4d. 

Three finely engraved small priots of the Blessed Virgin, 
price 4d. each, entitled : — 

** The Madonna del San Sisto ; The Salve Rcgina ; The Ave Regina." 

Twelve Prints, drawn and ilkioaitiated in -^cAA and 
colours, Sn the eaifjr Missal style, suitiiMe for Prayer Boolcs, with 
Miaiatvres aad Prayers, prlntad in bliek letter, coosiatlng of the 
AsMowittg t — 
St. Augustine, Apostle of Edeland ; St. Cathetine ; St. PMIIp Neri ; 

St. Margaret of Scotland. Size, 4 inches by 2|. 6d. each. 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary ; St. George ; St. Joseph ; The Memorare, 

by St. Bernard, in English. Size, 4^ Inches by 2f . 6d. each. 
The Our Father; The Hail Mary; We fly to thy Patronage; In the 

name of Jesus. Size, 3f^ inches by 2^. 4d. each 

Also, « benntl fa i Braiwtng of the 

Madonna and the Infant Jesus, seated under a Ganopn^, 

with att endant -angels, encircled by a -Aofiated border, in wlrich the 
figwres c ' St. Ann and St. iofan the Baptist are iBtroduced, with the 
followin inscription beneath the Drawing : — '* Regina sine habe Ori- 
ginali cc > e^a Oro, pro Nobit," Tae 4i^iole ilhiaiinated in |p4d and 
eoloors, aliie early Miaaal style. Size of the drawing, 10 iuehea by 7, 
price 3s or anounted under glass, with ornamented ftsme, 6s/6d. 

The following weU-engraved small prints, 8d. each :— 

Oar Saviour knocking at the dooi^^ The Bleased Virgin and Infant 
Jesus ; St. IgnaUuslK^olai St. Francis Xavier* 

Just published, price 7s. 6d. 

A Portrait of the Right Hev. Dr. Burder, Abbot -af 

Mount St. Bernard, Leicestershire, from a PhotQg^{u>h hy^ayall. 
Stee.23iQcbesbjl7. ,,i„».b,GoOgIe • 
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MissALE RoMANUM. Large foHo, 
vvith plates, 3fi A-aaos. 

MissAif RoMANUM. 4to. plates, 
fiSfpaaca* "" 

MissAjLBRoHApiyM* ISiiio.sewed, 
8 francs. 

ISTiss^ PoNTiFicALES. Large fol. 
18 plaitea, m^fmhm, 

<l^onjsc BK)aTJBM«BiiB Fib»» 
OVNICJ 1MithtlieRidMrieiD£hi|^» 
iiflii., asaao. '•awed, a #■»» £0 

CtttttS. 
OmCIVlf HABMUlCAOiAfiAaiCIA* 

^no* smnd^^ftanca AO oaata^ 
PoMTU-icMtiA RiOMAiHraf. 3 ^hIbu 

^o. aearad, 16 faanca. 

RiTUACB ROMANOM. SffO^ iBtaedy 

Sfranes. 
RiWAbB RQMHiKUM. >8m(baasaad, 

a fi«BC9 80 oevtf . 
GaasuiaxbRiomajiuic. 6va.asiMiy 

SlIpaDCB. 
VbE««»A,LB ROlCAirUM. 8T0. 

6cw^, 5 franrs. 

P&OCBSSIONAXB ROKAJfUM. SVO. 

. Msradf 4 francs. , 
.IBftanca. 

*^* All the above Office Books (with fewexeeptions) are printed 
in red aad tladc type by tiaaaeq, of MaUaea, ado^ can be supplied 
at the prieea mffiaBed--qr«ckoning SbUliogs for Franos. 

N.B. — Many of the above are kept bouadin moroeco, gilt edges, 

•rather suitable biadkiga, at very moderate jpmq^s. 

'fir C. 0OLWAW has also in sftoek a kHrge -oollectioii «f ^fbreigtt vtSgiottt 

and deyotional books that eannot be inckided t^ithia the limita-of tUa 

Catilogaei and having recently made more extended arnuigenwBta viMk 

agents in foreign countries, he can rewffly proeow any-^vovk notln-ataidlu 



BaSTJARlUM ROMANUM. 4 VOls. 

4ta» tewed, 50 franos. 3 vola. 4ta. 
sewed, 32 francs. Propria pro 
Anglia, 3 francs. 

BREVIARIUJf Roai ANISIC TOirilM . 

1 vol. royal Sto. sewed, 12 francs. 
Propria pro Anglia, 1 franc. 
BKtt^f AXItm ^0«f A'N^M. 4T0feB. 

iSmd. TCvfed. 92 francs. Propria 
pro AngUa, '2 francs. 

Drxtx AKTtnf RoBTAimv. 4 vols, 
tflmo. sewed, 20 francs. Propria 
pro An^Iki, 9 francs 50 cents. 

Brett ABio« RoMAKftiM. 4ifoI«. 
32IB0. sewed, 18 francs. Propria 
pro An^a. ^francs 90 cents. 

BREYlARItrM ROMANUM TOTOM. 

ISmo. sewed, 11 francs. Propria 
pro Anglia, 75 cents. 

CERBMOtnAt.E ^folSCOPORUM. 

Large 12niO. 4 franco. 
HoRJi DiuRNjE. Royal 8vd. large 

type, lOirancs. 
ISkotkM DntmiUB. 38mo. aewod, 

3 francs. 

ifARn^ROliOaiVif BOMArNTIlC 



Eau de Carsifis, or Balm Water; 

Distilled by Marie C. Martin, Religiense, at Cologne ; widely iseleimiled 
ttroa^ent Germany as an excellent remedy in ner^roas diMrders, iMIent 
kaadaehea, toothache, earache, gout, and weakness -ofthe digestive 'Orgaaa, 
as well as many other bodily ailments more fatty described in the progpaatvB 
w ra pp e d jrotmd aach battle* Friae ia. M. ppr -bo^ $ ^r -ufis . ^. {oc^aaac, 
coatidning twelve bottles. 



Eau de Colpgne, best qualitji 

Distilled by Marie C. Martin, Religiense, at Cologne (which obtained the 
Prize Medal at the Great Exhibition in 1851). Sold in London in cases con- 
taining^ tweliK^<j|tles, at f(s, 6a.> «c iP^dd. ^riftngle^oltlfl, irylnsikgeiit 
in England, C. Dai^man, 61 « New Bond Street, London* 



dO C. Dolman 9 C^ 

{lEtlGIOUS PAINTS V y//t&0 People, 
The Life and Passion of O- ^//^ 

trated in twelve pl*tci,emrr V^/ THE FINE ARTS. 

0?crbeek. Proofs on I od ^^ ' ^ 

is. each. Plain prints, p' ^ , ^traUOnS. 

LW^ ^yZ/rKlCE ONE PENNY. 

ThftNathaty. yw* >^ 

Tke Ssriour Mated b ^ -^j publication in the British Empire, 

Grosa- Iiif'ali who wish to canst the spread 

The Heath of St. J< . >:/^pJ«- Witnont behi|r the vehicle of 

The Aaauinption t ^^ "^cJrcittes the faith of Catholics from the 

VirgiD Mary. '^^^^/'jitiblieations of the dayaboond, chroni- 

The Lait Stippr ^ '^''^dc^ connected with the pro^^tess of the 

Also, a heautiM E X^-'^SiV'^tnr" delivered by ecclesiastics and lay- 

j^ fAi<i* does not interfere, but presents to the 

Dead Christ v/^^!^ events of the tiaw. All useful institntions 

Lewis Grn \ r ' -"^-C '^d tb* d ai m a of public charities advocated . The 

V ^-V^f^ ^^ aouDii iiBd useful informalion, original and 

Three fine '^^ '^^.A^cUt^^^^^* '^^"^^ °^ eminent persons, interesting 

' :^<^ «^- fmbclJbhcd with engravings of interest. Stre* 

' V'^^^t^ptiiiiie to b«r made in order to render the Lamp 

** The ^^.^ji^JJi^J^^ compfiuioii for every Catholic family. 

^'%^f^^,\itp J^ deatiotd, we trust, to form, for many years to 
Twelv ^^i^f*' ffooip^^ion HQd the instructor of the humble Catholic 

jjf i^LAHv cQutmats to proseeute its course and labours in 

fr ""^est, to fill the void long felt in English Catholic litera- 

i^f^ periodical continues profoundly interesting in its literary 

j\^, and ^rerhaps no English periodical presents to the general 

1^^ t^es and sketches of more absorbing interest."— Tabfef. 

'^g of the Lamp can now be sent by post in one packet for 

^if^^'^ therefore, if, in places where regular agencies do not exist. 

^./wJXfils will combine and order a regular weekly parcel, six copies or 

^V^ shall be forwarded free by post upon six postage stamps being 

Sf^^ PMftKsAsr charging nothing for the postage, 

/e^^h^her will also undertake to supply the Lamp in Monthly Parts 

p' post to persons subscribing for not less than three months, and 

A^J^j0 advance One Shilling and Threepence in postage-stamps or 

•«53iI*S and PuWtehed by C. DOLMAN, 32, Paternoster Row, and 
^M Bond Street, London ; to whom all Orders are to be addressed. 
1^ ])y all Bookseller s and N ewsvenders in the three Kingdoms. 

^pfNALS OF THE PR0PAQATI0N"0F THE FAITH, 

PUBLISHED EYBRT ALTERNATE MONTH. 

Sold at Sixpence, for the benefit of the Institution. 
(Subscriptions received in aid of the Association.) 

BROWNSON'S QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

— -^E SHILLINGS PER ANNUM— FREELY P09T. 

digitized byVjOOQlC" 
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